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COMMENTARY. 

1. One of the ninety-nine Names of God u Al-Baiy, “The 
Living.” 

2. Or, “ is by Thee and to Thee.” 

3. “ Are air ” ; i.e., arc nothing. 

4. Taking the Buceecding disticli into consideration, the 
meaning is apparently that if a person is worthy 6f praying to 
Gfbd, and prays, he will be granted .some thought, or shown 
some fine point, by which his difficulty will be solved. 

5. Muryh-i ruz, “ the bird of day,” is a name applied to the 
sun,* 80 -that the sense is presumably that God gives to the day 
the sun and maintains him. Murgh-i ruz might possibly, however, 
be equivalent to mnrgh-i sahar, or imrgh-i .fubh-khvSn, “ the bird 
of dawn,” or “ the bird which sings at dawn ”, i.e., the nightingale, 
or the cock. This, however, is less probable, since it is only 
by restricting the day to a particular part of it that it would 
api^. to the nightipgale or the cock, whereas it applies in its 
entit^y to the sun. “ Day ” too is generally opposed to “ night ”, 
and murgh-i ruz (the bird of day), “ the sun,” to murgh-i shah 
(the bird of night), “ the‘ moon.” Cf. also the next distich. 

6. The “ white tent ” is t he light of day, the “ black tent ” 
the darkness of night. 

i.a, day and night proceed as God commands. The “ring 
of bondage ” of the sun and moon respectively is the sun itself 
in the day, and the moon itself at night, k ring worn in the ear 
•was a badge of slaverja 

8. This is simply the belief of all orthodox Muslims. Many 
believe in the influence of 'thg skies, or rather, of the planet^ 
upon human destinies, but would take them to be only agents of 
God. 
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9. The Sufi or mystic does not believe that any appreciation 
of God can be obtained by the intellect, but that it is obtained 
through the discipline of the Sufi life. {See C. E. Wilson’s. 
Translation of Rumi’s Masmvl, Book II.) 

10. “ Breaks down ” ; lit., “ is hamstrung.** 

11. “ In efforts to approach ” ; i.e., in the study by the 
philostipher of God by means of the intellect. 

12. God is said to be everywhere, since no part of the whole 
uni’i’erse is independent of or apart from His being. He is also 
nowhere, since He, as absolute and univer^l existence, cannot 
be assigned to any definite place. From another point of view, 
He must be both everywhere and also nowhere, since otherwise 
there would be something wanting to His universality. 

13. By being “ a part of the seven heavens ” the Author 
possibly means that our intellect is, as it were, more immediately 
derived from the intellects attributed to the planets of the seven 
heavens. This belongs to the doctrine of the intellects of the 
ten spheres, which are as follows : the empyrean, the spj[iere 
of the fixed stars, those of the seven planets, and the sublunary 
sphere. (Cf. also Note 30.) When, however, we are in Com- 
munion with God we are above intellect, and, therefore, outside 
of the seven heavens. 

14. The “ Universal Intellect ”, of which individual intellects 
are phases, was the first entity created by God : Auwcdu ma 
khal^a llahu 'I 'Aql : ‘‘ The first thing which God created was 
the Intellect.” This teaching of orOmhz {>ufiism is of course 
oppo-sed to that of Neo-Platonism, which makes the Universal 
Intellect the first emanation from the Deity and a phase of the 
Divine Being. 

15. i.e., God is the Alterer or Changer of state-s of every kind, 

mental, moral, and physical. * 

16. The “ ruby's fire ” is the red rose, or, perhaps, any red 

flowers. The real ruby was supposed to be produced and 
developed in stone by the action of the sun. • 

17. “Hold off,” bard-u-bard, a word used by guards, ushers, 
etc., in clearing the way. The meaning of the distich is that 
the world and the sky serve as veils to conceal the Deity and 
His Names and Attributes from the commonalty. 
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18. “ A painter ■ on Thy canvaa every one ” ; or, " an 
^broiderer of Thy nurtain ” ; i.e., everyone is an apparent 
mover of events in the visible world ; but God is the real Mover 
of events. 

19. See Note 8. 

*20. “ Kai-Qubad would have been bom of an astrologer”; 
for if he had been, his father by his knowledge of the science 
would have been able to ensure him felicity or prosperity, but 
since he was prosperous without his father’s having been an 
astrologer the Author argues that prosperity or febcity does not 
come from a knowledge of astrology. Kai-Quli5d: was the first 
of the Kayanian or second dynasty of Persian kings, and reigned, 
according to Oriental accounts, 100 or 126 years. (See Albiruni’s 
Chronology of Ancient Nations.) 

«21. See the last Note. 

22. i.e., I had no need of them, since the knowledge of God 
entailed in the first place the knowledge of cvexydhing, and in 
the second place made cverjdhing as naught. 

23. The Author means possibly poverty amongst other things, 
for cf. the ne.xt distich. 

24. The Author implies that God knows his secret thoughts 
and that they can be addressed to Him with confidence. Cf. the 
next distich and Note. 

25. The Author’s “ pbject ” is, I think, success in the accom- 
plishment of his work, the poem. 

26. i.e., the secrets of the mystic are not to be divulged to 
the commonalty, who would not understand them, and would 
contemn the divulger. 

27. “ In lordship ” ; or possibly, “ away from,” or “ without 
lorffship’', os khudavandi. 

28. i.e., give him contentment and patience until he has 

finished the work and presented it, and then he will find honour. 

• 

29. “ The centre of the first encircling line ” ; i.e., the Universal 
Spirit itself, the First Circle being the first entity created by God, 
namely, the Universal Spirit, which embraces the Universal 
Intellect and the Universal Soul. 
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The seal of all creation i\t the end the final cause 

of creation, the univ'erse havin.fi: been Created in order thrfk 
Muhammad should be manifested. CL Lau Id-k la'mu khalarjtu 
'l-ajldk : Had it not been for you I should not have created 
the spheres.’* 

30. i.e., again. Muhammad was the fruit or final cause 6f 
the creation of the garden^, the seven spheres or heavens, as real 
fniit is the final cause of forming gardens and jdauting and sowing 
in them. See the last Note, 

Altogether there are supposed to be nine splieres above the 
sublunary sphere, of wlnrdi seven are those of the planets, the 
eighth that of the fixed stars, and the ninth the empyrean or 
the crystalline sphere. The last two, according to the Sufis, 
are the thrones of < 0 x 1 , tlie ninth beintr calh'd "A/'s/k tlie higher 
throne of God, the I’niversal Intellect, and t!ie (uirhth Kursl, the 
lower throne, the Universal Soul. 

Both \4rsh and Kursl are used ifidi-stinctively in the Qur an 

for the throne of Gofi, hut thev are not restricted to it. 

* * 

31. Central [)earl/' lit., crown pearl," is the largest pearl 
in the middle of a necklace. Muhammad, tlionuh it Ls supposed 
that he could not read f>r write, was famed for hi.s cloipience. 

32. Ahrnatl, ^ the ino.st praised or ])raisewurtliy,’’ i.s a name 
given to Muhammad. 

33. i.e., as beautiful in .‘Spirituality a.s J<)se])h was in physical 
qualities. 

31, " The A.scent ” ; i.e.. the Ascension of Muhammad 

through and ab()v»‘ itu’ nine heavens into the presence of God. 
(See the next Section.) 

35- iTitaiight.” Muhammad call»:d hinuself “ the 
Untaught'* or the I!literat<‘ ", Umrnh l>ecause lie could giot 
read or write. Tins seems to be the sense here, hut otlier inter- 
pretations of the tfmru have lieen given. 

3G. The first, causes " (i.e., of nature) ; lit., tae mothers/’^ 
uminahdl, i.e., the four elements, which were created in order 
that Muhammad might he manift'sted. (See Note 29.) 

37. Thf? shadow of God’s Throne. *’ ; i.e., the protection of 
the ninth heaven, the higher throne of Goti, the ^IrafL (See 
Note 30.) 
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38. i.c,, the Boyereif^n of the earth/^ Chdr-Jxllishy translated 

throne means literally “ four cusliions ”, and is the name of a 

large cushion on which kings or great men reclined. It also 
means the four elenientB and is thus applicable to the earth. 

39. Sec Note 29. 

40. Lit., he (is) ‘ Muhammad ' ” ; i.e., “ the much praised ” 
or ‘‘the very prais(‘worthy 

41. This rather enigmatical distich is possibly a reference 
to the Rf(z-i 'AlaHl\ “ t!ie Day of ‘ Am I not (your Lord) ? ’ 
i.e., the <lay of the original covenant between God and man, when 
God said to the incory>oreal souls of all Adam’s descendants 
who were drawn from him on that day, “ Am I not your Lord ? ” 
Alaslu bh Rabbi- biw / ami t!iey answered, “ Yes,” Bald, 
Muhammad, of course, would be in this assembly, and it is 
fmpli(‘d that he was as the rose-water pressed from thLs rose, 
and that all tln^ rest com[)ared with him w(Te only as the residue 
of it. Thi.s explanat ion harmonizes fairly well with the succeeding 
distich, since Muhammad, though not present in the body at 
the Bcfinmn(]y was present in the spirit, and as Universal Spirit 
was first of all. 

Another explanation might suggest itself: that, in the first 
hemistich, ” rose ” means the gift of j»rophecy, wliich Adam first 
possessed, and that, in tfie second, Muhammad is asserted in 
an exaggerated sense to have possessed this gift to a super- 
eminent degree ; but thi.s scarcely harmonizes with the succeeding 
distich. 

42. ” The conclusion ; i.e., the end of everything of the 
phenomenal universe. 

Khdiirnai mean.s also the epilogue of a book. 

^43. Muhammad used the expression Al-faqru fakhr-ly Poverty 
is ray pride.” Faqr, ” poverty,” in the Sufi sense is the state of 
the faqir, or darvish, who is destitute of all attachments to the 
phenomenal world and immersed in God. 

In the second hemistich, by ” treasure ” is meant spiritual 
treasure. 

44. i.e., he outshone the day as the sun outshines all other 

lights. 
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45. i.e., it is stranji^e that Iho mu should result in shade, 

46. His sword"; lit., hi.s iron.”* *! To punish”; lit:, 

(was) the joint-striker," {nind-Mli/. 

47. ” All lay the thong upon his drum”; i.o., ''beat his 
drum ” or '' %ht on his side," 

4S, See Note 29, 

49. " (His ey{') turned not aside," mu zughu (Idximr). 

This is }»art of verse 17 of chapter liii. of the Qur’an. 
Verses 16 18 are. 

When the sidra-tree was covered with what covered it. 

His eye turned Tiot aside, nor did it wander ; 

For ho saw greatot of the signs of his Lord." 

The verses refer to tin* Asctmsion of Muluinunad through 
the nine heavens into the pn^sence (d Cod (sr'e tlie m'Xt .s<‘ction). 
The sidra-tnH", " whirh marks tlu' boundary " bt^yond which 
neither men nor aiciels taui pa>s. is said to be on the right hand 
of the throne of (Jod, the ‘Hrs/n in the nintli lu'iiven. It is 
sup|K)sed U) be the aljode <d (Jabriel and t|;»> ungt'ls. and allu^iion 
is made to this in the first ver.s** above om4ed. Muhammad’s 
destination being Uie presence of (.bMi. “ his eye turned not aside " 
when he passed tliis tree. 

r>0. '‘This tJarden" means the earth and the lu^avrms, Tlie 
object of Muhammad's contem[)latior^ is (4od Himself. 

51. '* The blueclothed spfiere's ringdioldiTS are the sun, 
moon, and .‘^tars, whieh, \n resp*-er <4 tlear apparent form, wear 
rings, as it were. To wear a ring in the ear was a mark of shivery. 

52. “For servitude"; lit., ’’or) the roarl of servitude.’’ 

53. " Ili.s four friend- " are tie* tir^t fuur Khalifs, Abu Ihikr, 
‘Umar, ‘Uthman, and 'Ml, 

54. i.e., Muhammad, as the I'nivrrsal Spirit, the first ereatiftu 
of (rod, wa.s the Universal Intellect and thti I’niversal 8oul, so 
that the whole universe was as his bo<!y. 

55. i.e., hifi soul i.s to the univ(*r.se as Solomon to his throne. 

56. The “ dry spines " are the sharp s|'ines on the stern of 
the date-palm. They are often contrast<’d with the datc‘S as 
evil attendant upon good. The .sense of the second liemistkdi 
is that his miracles are a.s spines or thorns to his enemies. 
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57. All allusion to Muhammad s supposed miracle of cleaving 
moon by drawing bis finger down. 

There is little doubt that the passage in the Qur’an, on which 
this supposition is based, refers to one of the signs of the coming 
Resurreetion, the* j)ast tense being used, as it is elsewhere, as a 
{>rophotic future ; but some of the greatest wTiters, such as 
the present Autlior and Jalrdu'd-Dln ]{uml, interpret it as 
the account of a miracle performed by Muhammad. (See the 
Qur’an, liv., 1.) 

58. i.c,, Muhammad brought his enemies to confusion by the 
miracle. 


59. Could not hold (or contain) his crown ” ; i.e., because 
of its exaltitude. 

f)0. i.e., he ascended above tlie Wr,^h into the presence of God. 

(1?or *ArslL see Note 30.) 

61. Burdq is descrilu'd as a wliite animal intermediate in 
si/.e bet\v<‘en a mule and an ass. 

62. i.e., in order that you may now tread the heavens as 
you did the earth. 

63. “ The movst sacred house ” ; i.e., the spiritual world, or 
tln.‘ presence of God. 

64. “ Guardian of the pure.^t, best *’ ; i.e., of the most holy and 
spiritual state. 

65. The sense of *tl}is di.stich is concealed in the various 
meanings of Ur and Buraq, TJr means “ the l est and choicest 
of its kind and also an “arrow”. The former sen.se refers to 
the guardiansjiij) in (jucstion, the latter to Bardq, a steed of 
arrow-like rapidity. Then akso Buraq, as meaning “ the flashing 
steed would be a suitable animal to carry him to the dazzling 
heights of tlie most holy and spiritual state. 

66. i.e., to enable yrui to have such guardianship as has been 
mentioned. (See Note 64.) 

■ 67. “ The king ’’ ; i.e., of the stars. 

68. “ The six directioms ’’ are those of sj)ace, namely, noSrth, 

south, east, west, above, and below. “ The seven roots are the 
eartbwS, of which there are supposed to be seven. “ (Their) 
supports ” ; lit., “ (their) supporting tight-rope poles,'' or, it 
may be, (their) gibbets.” These are only, of course, imaginary 
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supports on which the spheres may be supposed to bo suspended. 
For “ the nine spheres see Note 30. ^ 

The sense of the distich is “ Clear the obstacles of space and 
the nine spheres out of your way, and inoinit above the latter 

69. There are two stars of the first magnitude named Sirndk: 

one Stmdk~i A':al (« the other AS’/mnA-/' Rdmih (a Hooiis), 

70. i.e., liave sway over the angels in your ascension to and 
above the sidra-tree of the WrAi or ninth heaven, the abode of 
the angels. (See Note 49.) 

71. The sky is poeticallv 5ui)posed to liave lock.s on account 
of its curves, and its darkness too at the time of the Ascension. 

72. “ Saints ” ; lit., “ the fragrant ones of night,” '\tr rntjanA 
shah. There is no dictionary authority for this interpretation, 
but I think it may be assumed on the analogy of .s7ia6-rardr?, 

night-devotees, )ndv men who pray at night/' lit,, those 
who move at night, especially (tuisidering that the angels 
are mentioned in the second hemistich. 

73. “ .\iigels ' ; lit., “ thov<e clothed in green.” 

74. “ The beauties of the Egyjd of this tract ” are the hurls 
of paradise. 

The story of Jose|»h > relations with the wife of tin*. Egyptian 
w’hohad bought him. and of how tin* women, who .spoke in blame 
of her, on seeing him cut their hands instead of, or in addition to, 
the food in sur]}rise at his beauty, is told in the Qur'an, ch. xii. 

In the next distich it is implicMl that the ffiod was oranges. 

75. See the last Note. 

76. “ The Night of P(nv< r/’ Shab-i Qadr or Lailatu 1 Qadr, 
is a mysterious night in the month of liamazan. the iirecise 
dat<? of w'hich is sai<l to have been known only to the Prophet 
and a few of the Com{»aruons The following is the allus^n 
to) it in the Qur'an, ch. Xi-vu : - 

Verily we have caused it ” (i.e., the QurTin) descend on 
the Lailatu 'l-Qadr 

Who shall teach thee what the Ijaihln I Qadr is ? 

The Ijiilnlu d Qadr excelleth a thousand months : 

'' f herein descend the ang*.*l.s^ and tlu' .spirit by permission 
Of their I.ord in every matter ; 

‘‘And all is peace until the breaking of the dawn.'* 
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'' The exeellenccfi of the Lailatu 'l-Qadr are said to be innumer- 
jrtde, and it is believed that during its solemn hours the whole 
animal and vegetable creation how down in humble adoration 
to the Almighty/' (Hughes, A Diciionary of hlum.) 

On the Night -of Power the Qur’an is said to have been 
brought down by the angels to the lowest heaven, and thence 
delivered portion by portion at different times by Gabriel to 
Muhammad. 

77. i.e., recreate the abode of the angels by your presence. 

78. See Note 30.' 

79. “ Give lamp-like blooms ” ; i.e., show yourself in your 
tniMscendent brightnes.s." It is to be noted that by blossoms 
are geiu^rally meant the white blossoms of S[)ring. Those 
wlio move at night/’ i.e., to ])ray, are the suiiits. (See Note 72.) 

80. “ Be fresh of visage ; i.e., be bright, smiling and cheerful. 

81. See Note 30. 

82. It is p(,)ssihle to translate, remove the pain of the carpet 
from afar ’ ; i.e, “rejoice the abode of the angels by your 
presence.'’ 

83. The two worlds ’’ ; i.e,, this world and the spiritual 
world. 

84. i.e., Rise to regions above the dust of the world ; or, free 
yourself from all things earthly. 

85. i.e., you may get control over the two worlds, earthly 
and spiritual. 

8G, i.e., be prepared to obey. (Sc'e the last part of Note 7.) 

87. i.e., Muhammad used his perfect intellect in setting forth 
thi revelations and guiding the people in them. 

88. i.e., he gained his wish. 

89. lluraq ; lit., the partridge.” 

90. Lit., ‘'a moon like the Ka'usian throne/’ There was 
posvsibly something special in the throne of King Ka’us, since 
it liad a special name, chahdr kargas, the four vultures.” 

According to other autlioritics, however, this name was applied 
to the throne of Shaddad. Kai-KaTis was the second king of 
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the Kayanian or second Persian dyimstv, and reigned, according 
to Albiruia, 150 years. Shaddfid was thn nann' of a king of tW 
‘Adites in the south of Arabia (Vamari) who built the garden of 
Iram to rival the gardens of paradise. On its completion it was 
made to di?ap])ear and the king was struck dead. (See the 
Qur'an, lx xxix., 5, b, 7, See also Notes 1,203 and 

Chahdr I'arfjas moans also the four elements. Cf. the following 
Note and the distich to wdiich it is appended. 

91. i.e., it tlew so swiftly that the four elements were exhausted 
in their elTorts to follow. 

92. Lir., “ II drew undtT its foot.” 

93. The moon drew in (her) rfins," ho])eless, notwithstanding 
her ra{)id course, of kee[»ing pac* \vit!i it. 

94- The splieres were supposed to move swiftly round the 
earth. 

95. An allusion to the suj>pos(‘(i whirling movement of the 
spheres. 

96. i.e., the movements of imagination and lightning seemed 
slow in comparison. 

97. Lit., ” before sucii wide-stepping were l)ut narrow.” 

98. I translatf/ this obscure di^rich from tlie reading of the 
Bombay edition c)f 1328. AM the other erloams 1 have consulted 
oiler only unintelligible reailings: 

Bd Uik-ash su/r-i quth khiiU t^hud : (jah fjah shnt>dll ,<hud. 

99. The word for “ fish ” used here, namely (Arabic 

broken plural of .^'afnak), hr-re in the first place ‘\stars ”, 

and in the .sc'cond two particular stars, oiif‘ calhsl Simdk i 
Rdnuhf ” Sinnlk the la'incf'r or Lanee-brarer,” i.e. a Bontis, 
and the otle-r kj^^/idk l A'znk ” Sunak the rnarmed,” i.e., a 
Virginia. Jadml, stTf-am or rivuh-t,*' means also 
“astronomical table,” but here it .dgnifies the ‘‘sky,” 

KXhi Lit., “engaged in going through the leaves of this 
volume.” The “ CApanse “ or “ volume " is tin* ^arth and the 
sky. 

101, i.e., he passed through the world's gate. 

102. i.e., he overcame the distance between the earth and the 
heavens. 
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103. Sar-sabzl, which means primarily ‘‘ verdure and fresh- 
ness’’, has also the sejise of “prosperity”. The word is ased 
here in allusion to the fact that the colour attributed to the 
moon’s sphere is green. 

104. Nuqrchhlrh which is not in the dictionaries, means 
literally “ silver-working As silver is white, and Muhammad’s 
hand is alluded to, I inf(‘r that r(derence is made to the “ white 
hand of Moses”, yad~l haizn. 

But slm hlrlj which also nieaiis literally “ silv’er-working ”, 
signities “ blandishments, faseination ", an«l this may possibly be 
the sense here. It is not im]>o;ssible, however, that nuqra-hdn 
may signify safld-hlrl, " white-working," one of the senses of 
which is "good, \'irtuous action". 

The ‘‘ lead-furnact‘ " means the furnace })y which the leaden 
glaring for pottery is ))re|»ar^Mi. This gla/.ing is of a bluish colour, 
tl*e colour aftril)uTed to the s|)here of Meretiry. 

” Front a lead furttata' " moans pro})ably “ such as might 
conn* from a It'ad-furnaee ", 

105. The colour attributed to tlie sphere of Venus is white. 

106. Yellow is the colour attributed to tlie sun's sphere. 

107. " The Klialif of the West " nicans tlie sun when setting, 
at which time tnucli of the sky is often green. 

108. i.e., the elTulgcmee of ]iis face ca.st a crimson glow upon 
.Mars. The allusion is to tht‘ crimson Ime wiiieh the sun often 
has when setting. Red is the colour attributed to the sphere of 
Mars. 

109. The author possibly altribut(‘S headache to Jupiter on 
account of tlie size and wtught of tie* ])lanet coiKeived jK>c(ieally 
as a head. Jii])it<T, as a fact, is the largest planet in the solar 
sv.stein. A jx-rfunied embrocation for headache and fever is 
obtained by rubliing a }>iece of sandabwood with water on a 
stone. The colour of it also is that which is attributed to the 
sphere of Jupiter. 

1)0. “ 8aturir.s crown” is jirobably his ring.s, 

Savfuly “ blaekn(‘ss,” means also “environs, city". Blackness 
is the colour attributed to Saturn's sphere. 
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111. Lit., “as regarded which Gabriel from (its) distance 
had pertnission “ ; i.e., they had reached a stage beyond which 
Gabriel and Rurfiq could not go. 

112. Lit., “ had left liim back from the road." 

113. Isrfifll is to blow the last trump to summon all at the 
ResiirTection. 

Ram!-gah, ‘‘ a place of observation, observatory, watchdower,'* 
is UsSed perhaps to signify that Israfil is on the watch for the time. 

114. \lzrtTiK the name of the ange! of death. 

115. “Behind": lit., “in (their) places."' The Rofraf 
is the abode of Israfil, tlie Sidra tliat of Gabriel. (See Note 49.) 

J16. i.e., unconsciousness of his own existence. 

117. i.c., he passed tlirough the oci'an of uneonscioiisness, 
and left every atom of everything which connected him with 
existence. But the distich is possildy inis[»!a(’ed. a.s it is seen 
from distichs which follow that lie ha.'^ not yet reached the sea 
of unconsciousness. He is not yet abov(‘ the ‘ Jr.v/n tlic I Jiuven^al 
Intellect As a matter of fact, this di^ticli in the B. ed. of 1328 
occurs after the distich, “ He took the road to the world's gate, 
(and then) removed (all) distance from the Jieavinis' sphere/’ 
and in this connexion “ ocenn ’ would mean “the heavens'/ 

118. It mav not iced that the second hemistich is a repetition 
of that of the last distich but five. The latter is omitted by the 
B. ed. of 1328. 

119. i.e., to the Deity Himself, the Absolute Existence, the 
One. 

120. Lit., “ When his stupef;n'tion accepted risks, or peril,'’ 

The Vddl-yi Hairat, the " Vale of Stujjefaction is the sixth 
stage towards Sufi perfection. * 

121. i.c., guided and took him under its charge. 

122. The expre.sftions “ he drew near”, “ two bowdengt-hs ”, 
and “ or nearer are vspoken of tlabriel in the Qur'an, liin, 8, 9* 
but here, as often, they are applied to Muhammad. 

V'erses 4-10 are a.s follows : 

“ /\nd it” (i.e., the Quran) *‘iB no other than a revelation 
revealed (to him) : 
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“(Gabriel) the mighty in power taught (it) him, 

*“()ne of sound judgment. He came towards him, 

“ Being on the highest horizon. 

“Then ‘he drew near’ and came down, 

“ And was (at the distance of) ‘ two bowdengths ' or nearer’, 

“ And he revealed to his servant what he revn^aled.’" 

The words an adna. “or nearer,” as applied to Muhammad, 
express his close proximity to God. 

123. i.e., he became extinct as to his own existence, which is 
the only means of seeing God. ‘ The seeing of the eyes is 
coincident with a change in the essence.’ In order to see God 
the Sufi Tiiust have reached the ‘ station ’ of complete extinction, 
and annihilation as to everything other t han God. 

“ After reaching the * station ’ in whifh the Qualities of God are 
substituted for his own. which is the end of the second journey, 
as-safaru ‘th ihrud, he reaches at the cmd of the third journey, 
as-sdfarn "th-thnlith, the ‘ station ' of Adh-Dhdtu 'l-Akadlya, 
‘ the Unity hlssence/ in which duality no longer exi.sts : he is 
completely immersed in God. This is the ‘ station ’ of the 
perfect saint, fn s(‘cing G<k 1 his own imaginary and accidental 
essence atid individuality arc aniiihilated, he becomes fdni?i 
Ji-lld/i, ‘extinct in God/ and he is identified with God. In this 
way only can he see God. since. a.s tlie Sufis say, Ld yara 'lldha lUa 
dldh, ‘ No one st^es God except God/ “ (C. E. Wilson's 

Translation of WnnnsMasyiar'h Book (1.) 

124. One of the Traditions relatirig to Muhammad speaks 
of these V(m!s as 70, another as TlXj, and another as 70,00f). Each 
of these ex|)resses only an indefinite number, since it is of course 
impossible to attach any definite number to the veils which 
iutervrmc between the creature and God. 

*•11 is by ‘ the Light ' (one of the ninety-nine divine Names) 
that the darkness of the non-existence of contiiigent beings is. as 
it were, covered, st> that they come into relative existence. They 
.are, however, only as shadows whose apparent existence is due 
to the Light, if the Light be withdrawn they cease to exist. 
Thus tlie veils which conceal God are ' ligT.t ’ in so far as it is 
His Light which gives them a quasi existence, and they are 
‘ darkness ' in so far as they are inexistent in themselves and 
have only a shadow-like existence. 
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‘‘ Now aceoruinir to the higher or lower degrt^e of the saint he ' 
ha.s a less or greater number of veils .betweei^ him and the 
Light in wdneh the Quth dwells, that is the Light of God. 

'' The Quth is the highest in rank in the Sufi hierarehy.” 
(C. E. Wilsons Translation of Ruiurs Mn^^havl, Book If.) 

For ajiother explanation of the 70,(X)0 \'eils see Gairdner’s 
llte fl’a// of a Mohamnudan Mtfstic. 

125. See Note 123. 

12(>. i.e,, being in the infinite, he was no longer subject to 

space relations. 

127. i.e., be had no more any existence in space. 

128. i.e.. when the truth of the infinite makes itself felt the 
phenomenal world and direction or space arc no longer considered 
as real. 

129. i.e., as long as a person is subject to the world of space 
lii.s heart i.s liable to be disturbed by anxiety at it.s vicissiimies. 

130. i.e., he was coin|>lcte!y alxorbed in the Deity, and had 
only the breath or life which tlie ^ufl lias iti fund, “ extinction 
of himself in God.” 

131. i.e., the infinite cannot be felt until all .sense of space, 
relations is lost. 

132. He being infinite. 

133. It is an open question whether tli(^ Words of God 
can be heard as words, or whether God curnmiinicates only by 
inspiration, from behind a ved, or by the mouth of a pruphi't 
w'hom He has inspired. Those who support Die latter vi<*w say 
thatsince the Attribute repre.sented by MutakaUhn, ‘ the 8[)eaker/ 
is one of the eternal At^ributc:i of God, the* Words of (b>d in lii.s 
quality of the Speaker caimcu lx* lieard by mortal ears. They 
iriter}>ret the text (Qur'an, li., 70), YasfnaQfia kalama dhlh, 

‘ They hear the Words of God,’ as. iiH^anirig Ya.shi/ifmn mn 
dalla \iht kalfimi dlah, 'They hear that winch ine!ieate.s the 
Wc)rds of Gfid/ 

''On the text ((^jur'an, iv., Ifi2), Wa-hiUama dldhn Mum* 
Utkliml, ' G<xl spoke to Moses in speech," th(*y say that God 
created such words as would give indication of His eternal 
Word.H (as ‘ the S{>eaker '), and let thf-rn fall upon the ears of 
Moses. 
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‘ They also quote the verses (Qur’an, xlii., 50, 51) ‘And it is not 
fo> man that God should speak with him except by inspiration, 
or from behind a veil ; or He sends a prophet and reveals to 
his hearin^^ what He will.’ ‘ From behind a veil ’ is explained as 
meaning that God may make (men) liear in or from certain 
bodies words which He creates. Thus He spoke to Moses 
from the tree. 

“The Turkish Commentator on Rumi’s Ma^navl seems to 
come to the conclusion that God makes His servant hear His 
eternal Words, though since they are from an eternal Attribute 
th(*y are unlike tho.'>e of His creatures. God’s servant wdll 
understand also that those W’Ords are from God.” 

I have added to this, “ Would it not be simpler and clearer 
to say that Words corning from the Attribute expressed by the 
name MutakaUini, " the Speaker,’ may be manifested as a 
rwelation to the eh^^t ? ” (C. E. Wilson’s Translation of 

Rumrs Manmii: Book II.) 

134. i.e., the special drink and robe of honour of the perfect 
SufL which w'ould be his ecstatic state and condition of freedom 
from all ties. (See the next distich.) 

135. Iqhdl, bliss, beatitude, felicity, prosperity/' means here 
the state of him who is the object of God’s grace. It is the 
opposite of idbdr or sfmqdraL 

Marijat. “knowledge/’ is the possession of the ^AriJ, “the 
Knower, the Sufi.” 

136. Lit., “ With the humility or conciliation of a hundred 
thousand i)rayers.” 

137. “TJiat Goal,” or “ Centre ” ; i.e., God. 

138. “ That which ho brought ” ; i.e., the spiritual knowledge 
wdii^h ho brought. 

139. i.e., from the court of the king to whom this work is 
dedicated. 

140. “ A crescent moon” ; i.e., a poem. 

“On festive night.” The allusion is to the night of the 
termination of the month of fast, Ramazan, ^viien the new moon, 
the appearance of which betokens the end of the fast, is 
eagerly watched for. 
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141. i.e., the poem is to be extremely subtle and shrouded in 

obscurity. . « 

142. Lit., may make magicians the prey of your magic.” 

143. Filjil bar (lti,<h rUhtan, “ to scatter pepper upon the 
fire,” is to make the beloved restless until sbe sees her lover. 
This is effected by the lover's reciting a charm over some pepper, 
which he then throws into the fir<‘. 

In this case the beloved is presumably the poet's (ab\ 

poetic vein or muse,” which he is urged to rouse, 

^ ^ The second heinistich seems only to emphasize the first, thus, 
” maike the tierce tire crackle by throwing plenty of, pepper 
upon it.” 

144. ^Lit., ” for the sake of gr>ntle-hearte(lness.” ” The cold 
and haraened wax ' represents the poet s fab\ ” jxxdic vein or 
muse,” which has lain inactive for .^ix years. He is urged to 
make his muse gentle-hearted and propiticm.s by using the lovers 

charm. 

145. ” This narrow way ” i.< presumably a reference to tlie 

poet's Cjuiet, ascetic life and to his inactivity as to )tis jKX'tical 
gifts. “To dahce on .stones’' is not given in the dictionarie.s, 
but ” to on a .stone or .st()ne.s ” mean.s “ to be unhonoured» 
unesteemed”, so that if the former <xjuivalent to this tJie 
sense of the second hernistirb would be : ” You have been livirig 
long enough without the esteem which thv exerci.'^c of your genius 
would give you/' But soin»* MSS. give in the st'cond hemistich 
bar or dar rafi-i jang {jaiuj [)r(>i)ably for rlirn*fj), and krash 
instead of If this were adojUid the translation would 

be: ” dancing is pleasant to the music of the Itarp," and the 
meaning, I think, “ engaging in writing an eiUertaining poem.” 
But this i.s scarcely acceptable. As some lithoamapluxl editions 
have jang, ” battle,” the <‘ditors have possibly thought ^hat 
reference is made to the Sikandar-nafnn of Nizami, in which 
many battles occur, but as this had been finished six years before, 
as the Author also made a new recimsiori of it not long after 
WTiting the Ilaft Paikar, and as there are also battles in liiC latter 
|K)em, such interpretation does not .sexon very plausible. But, 
to conclude, “ dancing on stones ” may be simply a metaphor 
for ” living the retired, austere life of an ascetic ”, w'hich the king 
engages him to leave for awhile. 
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146. Lit., Let the musky reed sneeze.’* Musk being 
bUekish and fragrant, the reed is poetically called musky because 
it offers in the black ink words whicli on account of their beauty 
are considered fragrant. “ May be ])erfumed ” ; lit., ‘‘ may rub 
galiu rnoschata,"' a jicrfume composed of musk, ambergris, 
camphor, and oil of ben-nuts. 

147. i.e., to pass over the inky words which are likened here 
to ambergris, as they were before to nuisk. 

148. i.e., let them convey fragrance to the verdure of the 
world, as people scent silk garments with musk. 

149. “ Leaves mean the leaves of the poem to^'be 
written, and in a secondary sense “ stamped coin 

150. i.e., until the juice of the grape is pressed out^t does 
not smile in the f<um of wine. 

151. i.e., one has the trouble of cracking the bone to get at 
the marrow ; and one must risk the sting of the bee to get the 
honey. 

152. i.e,, raise the curtain which conceals the beauty, your 
thoughts. 

153. i.e., joy settled in mj' heart, and grief rose up and 
departed from it. 

154. The “ one work '' is the Shdh'fuhna of Firdausi. 

155. The poet was Firdausi. 

156. I read la'l-i suda with India Office !MS. 1168, not 
lad'i riza of the other editions. 

157. The contents of it ; lit., “ its coin.” 

158. “ Alien or foreign,” I think, is a more likely sense here 
of ghanh than “ wondrous ”, especially if naqdy '* coin,” be the 
righf reading, and not ndqsh, “design.” 

159. i.e., which were not to be found collected together. 

IGO. jParl, the older Persian,” is the name given to the 
older pure Persian spoken before the admixture of Arabic, due 
to the Arab occupation, Firdausi professea to have written in 
Dari, though his work contains a considerable number of Arabic 
words, it is said to have received its name from its having 
been the court language, but this etymology, as well as others 
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giv^n, is doubtful It is also said to have prevailed chiefly in 
Bukhara* Balklu Badakbshan, and Marv. ^ 

In (such) cities (as those) of Bukhara and Tabaristan is 
one sense of dar savdd~l BuJchdri-y-u Taimrl. 

Anotlior sense is ‘‘ in works (found) in Bukhara and 
Tabaristau 'I Bukhara, it may be added, is said to have 
derivtxl its name from the learned men who inhabited it. 

The rendering, '' in the works of Bukliari and Tabari/’ must, 
I think, be rejected, first, because Bukhari was a Traditionist, 
and the Author does not fpiote Trailition.s, and secondly* because 
both Bukhari and Tabari wrote in Arabic, whereas the Autlior 
says he consulted both Arabic and also Pc^rsian vrorks. Tabari, 
it is true, was a historian, and therefore a likely source, but it 
seems curious that the poet should restrict his mention to that 
single authority. 

161. The Author means presumably that he sought out each 
beauty of a recondite character which had been overlooked 
by other poets. 

162. i.e.. When I had written out a choice selection, 

163. One of the meanings givtui to Zuw/ is the Book of 
Ibrahim Ziirdusht, i.e., the Z^-nd Avesla of Zoroaster. If the 
reading Zand be correct we must inf^r that that book was 
adorned witli pictures of the [)lancts. as we know the temples 
were. Or, reference may be made .-imply to the* vxenlion of the 
planets as an adornment. The M cd. of J328, however, reads 
dair-i Majus, the Magian temples. ’ 

164. “ The Brides, (adorncr<) of the sky/’ are the seven 
planets. 

165. By ‘'affairs” or oiTices are meant possibly the arts of 
fascination. 

166. i.e., when seven lines converge toj^ethcr, as, e.g., rac?ii of 
a circle, the result is a single ]>oint in tho object aimed at in 
our enterprise; i.e., though the subjects be many, the result 
is unity. 

167. i.e., he keeps them all in due control so that they may all 
subserve the main design. 

168. i.e,, if any part be not .subsitiiary to the whole it throws 
oul all the other parts, which brought together in due subservience 
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would have {ornied a consonant and unified whole. The 
ilfustration here is a cord composed of a number of strands. 

169. i.c., though no one appreciate the unity of the design, 
it is still there. . 

170. i.e., I measure corref'tly so as to produtfe a consonant, 
harmonious and unified whole. 

171. i.e., presumably, If 1 had composed a work of one 
thread only it coaid not have borne so many pearls of rhetoric 
without fear of snapping. 

172. The Author seems to imply (cf. the next two distichs) 
that the value of the water depends upon the nature of the 
recipient. If the water come to place.s which are not adapted 
to keep it perfectly pure, it may be fit for bathing, but not for 
djinking. It is also, of course, implied that for certain uses 
the water must be pure in itself before it reach the recipient. 
Similarly (see the ne.xt distich but one), if a drop of rain-water 
fall into an oy.ster-sliell wdiich is adapted to turn it into a pearl 
it becomes a pearl, but if not it is lost. 

The real meaning implied by the next distich but one is that 
the Author being a proper recipient of such material as may 
come to him he is able to turn it into work of literary and 
poetical excellence. Cf, the lines of Sa‘di : 

Bdrdn, ki dar laidfnt-i (ab'-ash ktdldf nh(, dar hiigh Idla 
Tuyad-u dar shura hdt/i khas: '‘Rain, in the fineness of whose 
nature there is no contrariety, makes tulips grow' in the garden 
and wx^eds in brackish ground." 

It should be explained that it w’as believed that the pearl in 
the oyster-shell was formed from a drop of rain-water which fell 
into it. 

1T3. See Note 172, 

17t. See Note 172. 

175. The Author is hinting that he expecU a reward from the 
king. 

176. Firdausi’s “ bounty consisted in his offering to King 
Malpnud of Ghazni tlie historical, romantic poem the ** Shah- 
nama ’’ of 6(>,(KK) distichs. .Mahmud's stinginess ’’ lay in his 
giving the poet a very inadcipate reward. 
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Tie distich h literally : Malunrurs stinginess and Firdaiisi's 
lamhneas were (iis) the relationship of one under the aseendaftt 
Brnr^^io to one under the ascendant Stujittanuii.'' 

This do<^ not mean lhat Firdausi and Mahmud were 
born n\S{>ectiv’'ely with the ascendants Sag it tar I im and Scorpio. 
The Anthor itnplies only either, t)mt in tlie f>resentation 
of the Slnlh-nama '' by Firdausi and the lliought of reward 
on the part of Mahmud the two were influenced by the ascendants 
of the particular times —Firdausi by Sagittarius^ and Mahmud by 
Scorpu) ; or rather perhaps, nuwe generally, that there was 
something in the hon)scope of each that induced their respectiv^e 
acts i\t the resjMective times. It is clear from the context that 
the Author means that their respectis’e conduct was due in some 
way to the influence of the stars. 

According to Alan Leo those with tlie ascendant Scorpio 
are reserved, determined and tenacious ’h and those wifh 
the ascendant Sagiitari^i^ are “ frank and lionest, gi'neroiis and 
sincere One iiiay add that Scorpio being a “ 'watery '' sign, 
and Sagittanm a fiery sign, the two are antagonistic, 

Pierre de Bresche in his Traitc d*s TaUsa^ans (1671) vsays : 
** On attribuo a Salomon un livre inlituK* ‘ des Sceaux des 
pierrericii h oil il (lit que la tigun* . . . du Scorpion et du 
Sagittaire sc combartans, gravee en {jm^hjin's [>ierres, et enchass^h^ 
dans un anneau de fer, cause les division.s parmi ceux (jui en 
sont touchez.'’ 

Such figures, though included by l)e Brrsclie amongst 
talismans, are, more strictly speaking, v^pell.^ or charms. (See also 
Note 1,490.) 

177. Of Asadi of Tus the Ecrgdopfidia of hldoi says 
little except that he was ‘ one of the olde.st (d the Neo-Persian 
poets, who died during the ivign nf tisc Ohaznavide Mai‘Qd 
(103(M1). Specially is ho known for his Strife-poems 
(Munazarat) 

The Encyclopjcdi i adds, Litth* ri.at is ci-rtain is knowm 
9f his circumstances, for what Daulat-Shah tells of his 
relations with Firdausi appears to be of a legendary nature.’' 

This fact, I would suggi^st, is no r(%*iSon for not repeating the 
account of those relations^ siiu'e such hgends are often of great 
imi>ortarice to the Orientalist on account of the frequont reference 
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made to them by Persian Authors. Of course discretion inu^t 
bfe used, since some illustrative stories arc of no ithportance/ 
and are really too absurd to be repeated, One might add, 
however, with rejrard to the Encyclopjedia, that it is far too 
succinct and condensed in many of its articles, and gives much 
too frequently references to other works when it ough| to give 
the information itself. In its scientific articles also i\ is too 
technical ; many of tliem are intelligible only to one who already 
know's the siil)je<''t, and an Orientalist can scarcely be expected 
to have an acquaintance with all Oriental sciences. 

We see, however, from the present distich that AsadI W’as 
better treated by Mahmud than Firdausi, of whom, it is 
related, he w'as the master. 

It is said that Firdau.sl on his df^partiire from Ghazni in 
A.D. 1010 requested him to finish the Shahmama which 
wa^ yet incomplete, and that Asadi composed tliat part 
(»f the poem between the Arabian conqucjst of eastern Persia 
iindiT the Khalif ‘Fmar to the end, consisting of 4,00) distichs. 
In the' “ Uose Garden of Persia tlu're is a verse translation 
by Miss ('ostello of Asadi'? poem, the Dispute Ix'tween Day and 
iS'ight 'h 

Th(‘ meaning of the hemistich (if the reading be correct) 
is oIh- uio. It may be traindatcd, “ lie favuuied Asadi who was 
n///.’' Ahf is the first letter of the alphabet, and is in form like 
Hii u[)right It lienee has the derived senses, first,” 

“ alone,'’ hare or dcMitute/* and ” re; hise ", but no one of these 
?e('ms applicable, lie was (‘crtainly “first" in the sense of 
having bet*u Firdausi’.s master, but there seems to be no point 
in asserting this. 

The B. ed. of rea(D. AMidhnl ki u hi mvdkhf : 

“ Fyr Asadi, wdiose iieiiuz he caressed/’ the sense being 
com hided in the second hemistich, Hiich a reading, however, 
strikes one as being only an evasion of the difiiciilty. 

178, i.e., were friends together, or ” the man subject to tho 

a.«cendaut ", UVi'l, was favoured by ” the ascendant", t(lU\ 

17h. The Author again urges the fact th^t he makes great 
improvemi'iits in tlu' material collected. He does not sacrifice 
his imlopendeni'e by taking water from the cloud, because he 
far mure than pays his debt by converting it tlirough^bis poetical 
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genius into pearls. He may also be intimating that he is not 
one of the mere imitators or plagiarists of whom he sometim^a 
complains e.g. the Sif:unday-Ndma. 

180. i.e., honour for the poem itself. 

181. At the monarch's court supj>ort ” ; i.t\, from the king 
himself. ‘‘ Four into four are sixteen " : i.e., rny calculations 
will be found cornet, or things will be as 1 thought they would, 
and as they should be. 

182. The Author probably means that he ha.s .so pure and 
bountiful a vSource of inspiration, arul prodm es results .so excrdlent 
that he mx»d not fear for the reception of tlir* work at the king’s 
court. This hannonizes with the preceding disticl). Or the 
“ cloud ’* may sigtufy the king in Ids br)untiful and generous 
nature, and the water ”, not the material from which the pearls 
are made, but rather the (anise or instrumtmt of the j^oet/s 
inspiration. Or jjossibly. after ex]>res.'ene his (b‘sire for the 
king s support and favour ifniz, favour," \>y the way, means 
also ‘"generosity"), the .Vuthor may be ] neticaHy a.'^serting 
his independence iti the concluding distich of tlu^ Section. Ah, 
“ water,” means also favour, ut iierosity, honour, succeSvS, 
splendour”, and all this he can get from the “ cloud ”, i.e., from 
the material collected wlnuuM* lie ;)lea.s>'s, and wliich by his genius 
he turns the finest of pearl.'^,— those of Aden, —which also 
enrich him. 

183. 1 read, JabrdlUam y\a, jlnni-p qalarn-'am. Some of the 

I.O. M8S. have, Chhn-yl qalan/'am, " tlu^ ('liine.se (art) of my 
pen,” Tte B. ed. of 1328 ha.s. Jabrdd'dm Ixhjunhi.AiA qnUon-nm, 
where 1 think, eviiirntly indicate. > jinya. Jimu I take 

to be preferalde on aceount of tin* coming refenuice to fimln, 

incantation,” and to the dies, ( vii genii,” ami Solomon. By 
“ the genius, my pu ” Im means simply lus poetical ge^us. 

The genii (Jinn) arc smipc-s-d to ha\ e i><M>n crrat(‘t! of fire, whilst 
the angels were created of light. There are good and evil genii, 
the latter corresponding generally with the Persian Satan 

and his assisUat-demoriS are of the jinn. The pan or fairy is 
of the good jinn, 

184. It was the custom to j>ut on new dress at the beginning 
of the New Year. la this and the foilowing distich the poet’s 
genius is addressing him. 
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185. Evil genii/' dlvs, mean here common and unspiritual 
people. “ No man, it is said, ever obtained such absolute 
j)owor over the Jinn as Sulaimanu 'bnu DaTid (Solomon the son 
of David). This he did by virtue of a most wonderful talisman, 
which is said to hftve come down to him from heaven. It was a 
sealing-ring upon which was engraved ‘ the most great name ' 
of God (al-ismu H-a'zam), and was j)artly composed of brass 
and partly of iron. With the bra.ss he stamped his written 
commands to the good Jinn ; with tlie iron those to the evil 
Jinn or devils. (The Jinn are .supposed to have a great dread 
of that metal. 1 Over both orders he had unlimited power, as 
wtU as over the birds and the winds, and, as is generally said, 
the wild beasts.” (Hughes : A Dictionary" of Islam.”) 

The legend of “ the great name ” is very ancient, dating from the 
time of the Aceadians, the people of the yellow race who inhabited 
ChakUna laJorc the Semite immigrations. 

Jjenonnant in his Chaldean Matjir. says : ‘‘ But the highest 
and most irresi.stible of all the powers dwells in the 
divine and mysterious name, ‘ the supreme name,’ with 
which Hea alone is acquainted. Before this name every- 
thing bows in heaven and in earth, and in Hades, and 
it alone can conquer the Maskim and stop their ravages. 
Th<‘ gods themselves are enthralkH.! by this name, and render 
it obedience, . . The great name remain.s the secret of Hea ; 
if any man succeeded in divining it, tliat alone would invest 
him with a power superior to that of the gods. Sometimes also 
in that part of tlu', incantation (quoted by Lenormiuit) which 
takes a dramatic character, it is supposed that Hea is teaching 
it to bis sou Silik-mulii-khi. But even then it is not uttered, 
it is not written in tlie formula, and they tliink that the mention 
of alone is sufficient to produce a decisive effect when the 
incantation is recited. Every one knows to what a pitch the 
belief in the all-powerful and liiddea name of God has grown 
amongst the talmudical and cabalistic Jews, and how general 
it still is amongst the Arabs.” 

It should be explained that Hea was the supreme god of the 
Aceadians, and that the Ma^kmi, of wliOin there were seven, 
were an order of demons. 

186. The Author is now apparently addressing the king. 
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187. as rt^gards the mere body. 

188. i.e., mv work has no character, y;ood or bad, until it 
bear the king's stamp of approval or disap[)rovaL It bus neither 
the sweetness of Hie honey nor the bitterness of (the sting of) 
the bee. It is neutral : jiure and simple wax. 

189. To be reddaced is to be “ honoured and to be 
black*faced the contrary. 

190. ** The monarch's scribe ” means the king through 
his scribe or arnanuensi.s. 

191. i.e., if no one care for my written words, my silky paper 
will be enriehed by them. Tlioy must be left simply to the paper, 
and I must be resigned. Or, for '‘silky paper’' might perhaps 
be substituted “silk garments*’, which are sometimes perfunuHl, 
the sense being that he must ke<‘p the [>oem for his consolation 
and be contented with it. 

192. The elo{|uent ” ; i.e., former WTiters, especially poets. 

193. “ I. looper of tliese knots “ : i.e., tlie tyrr of knots of 
8ubtietic*s in the [>oem. The “ alchemy and bond of travellers 
to the vilkge ; i.e,, the traiismuttT into gold of (the material 
left by) those who had r«*ach<‘d the domain (d com[)osition, 
and the fastener together of rh^‘ir mat'Tial. 

191. i.e.. no one has written more originally than 1. 

195. i.e., I have nothing lu'w to offer in the way of WT)rds, 
but I am an adept at cxjues.sing iny meaning in the words which 
exist. Ma'nnl, lit., “ meanings,*’ is used hf-re in the sense of 
'ilmu 7-ma*(7nF, the science whereby i.s known the manner of 
adapting language to the re<|uirements f>f the ca.<e ; ability to 
ex]>re^ clearly one's meaning in various ways ; rhetoric, and 
theory of literary style.’’ • 

190. i.e., I consider form, literary style, without good matter 

to be phantomdike an*l to have no real existence, like a clnuio) ; 
and I consider matter, i.e., the meaning, the thoughts . i t he poet, 
without form to be undetennined and vague, like water. 

197. The Author probably is alluding especially to Firdausi. 

198. In thisand the following three distich^^ the Author seems 
to show some feeling of discouragement, real or allected, at not 
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having in his poetry attained to perfection, on the mental, moral, 
or spiritual side. 

199. i.e., what Is there in the domain of poetry that I have 

not written ? ^ 

200. Khila^y “ that wdiich is absolutely pure, anything select 
or exquisite, gold refined in the fire, genuine money, the best 
and purest of anything,’’ is evidently the correct reading here, 
not khald^s “ deliverance, liberty.'' (8ee Note 198.) 

201. At the daw'll the angels are supposed to hover on the 
verge of the first lieaven, the lunar sjihere, that nearest to the 
earth, and the Author here implies that they send dowm to him 
dainties of poetry. 

In deprecation ” ; lit., in (saying) ' I ask pardon of God.’ ” 

202. “Your breath’' means ‘'your words, your poetry’', 
r(;vivifying as tlie breath of the Messiah. 

The ’* tree of Mary w’as a withered date-palm under which 
Jesus is said to have come into the world, for which reason it 
became green, and always when shaken let fall dates. 

203. i.c., you have become fortunate in scattering the in- 
exhaustible dates of your learning. 

2(0. In the heading to this section Qizil Arslan is given as the 
name, or rather an additional agnomen, of the king to w'hom 
the poem was dedicated, and in Beale and Keene's Oriental 
Biographical Dictionary .the same name is given. The king, 
however, who is generally understood by the name of Qizil 
Arslan (Red Lion), King of Azarbaijan, died in A.H. 587 
(a.d. .1191). and the poem w'as not finished till A.H. 593 (a.d. 1197), 
That it was not begun even in the life-time of Qizil Arslan is 
fairke probable from the fact that the author had not finished 
bis Sikandarniarna ” till shortly after the death of that prince, 
luul that he (h'diiiated it to his successor, Nusratu 'd-Din, King of 
Azarbaijan. 

In Sachau and Etli<5's Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library we read, the poem was “ d<‘dicated probably 
to the Atubeg Nur-aldiu Arslan (wdio ascended the throne of 
Mausil in a.h, 589).” 

Dr. Baclier, in Ins Nizdnus Leben und Werlx, gives the name as 
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Nusratu \1-Pm, the king of Azarbaijrui mentioned above. He 
mys : ‘‘ Es ist s<‘hon erwilhnt wordem .das der Fiirst von 

Aderbeigan ahnlich wie einst jener von f^diirwan Ni:umi zu neuer 
poetischer Thiitigkeit aufinimtertc ; jedoeh viUirend L(*t7:terer 
ihm de^ StolT angezeigt hat to, liess ihm 'Nasrat-addiu 
die Wahl frei.” 

It is, however, evident from what Nizami himself says in this 
section and the next that the prince to whom the poem was 
dedicated was the Khvarazm-Shah, ‘Alfi’n M-Din Tekifeh Khan, 
the ruler of Khvarazm (Ohorasmia), the modern Khanate of 
Khiva. This country which lay alonir both hanks of the lower 
Oxns extcmhal to the Sea of Aral, in the time of this ruler, fiow- 
ever, Khyarazm \vas by no means the limit of tlie territory of the 
Khyarazm-Shahs, for before the end of the twelfth (‘entury they 
were masters not only of all Transoxiana, part of tin? Fifth 
Clime, acconiing to the Dietiomirifs, but also, to the WTst, of the 
country' which extended to the provinces tlien still subject to 
the Abbiiside Khalifs. 

In the next section, A humble address/* Nizami speaks of 
the dedicatee as tiie ruler of Persia, and. as a matter of fact, 
Tekish Khan became supreme ma.st<‘r of that country after 
having in aai. b91 defeattal T(>ghrul III., tlie Iasi St^Ijfnjide 
ruler of it. 

We read in The Caliphate of Sir William Muir : At last, the 
Kharizm Shale Takash, at his instigation (i.e., the instigation of 
the Khalif Nasir) attacked tht' Seljiik fore<*s, and defeated them, 
leBnng Toghril, last of his racfc n[nm tin* fii*!d . . . Takash, 
recognized now as su])reme rub r of tim East, conferred on the 
Caliph certain provinces of Pe rsia hitherto held by tin* Seljuks.” 

Schefer, in his translation of the JidnCoa dc au 

Kharezm, Introduction, {>p. ix., x., says; "Telle etait au i*om- 
mencement da XIIP si« cle, la situation du Khap*zm, auquel 
Ses princes de la dynastic flics Kharezm Chah avaient annexe k\s 
Etats x'oisiuB. 11s avaient dormc a leur empire une tell»* extension 
que lea fronticre.s en touchaient, k Pest, ii la Mongoae, au sud, 
k ITmle, ct, a Touest, aux provinces qui restaient encore sous 
Pautorite cbanceknte des Khalifes Abbassides. Le Khaimt de 
Khiva est aujourd'hui tout ce qui aubsiste d un si puissant 
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Before coming under the rule of the Khyarazm-Shahs 
Khyarazm was subject to the Seljuqides and before them to the 
Ghaznavides. Of the rise and fall of the Khyarazm-Shahs, who 
succeeded the former, Schefer speaks (Introduction, pp. xi., 
as follows: “Le/Kharezm passa, en 432 (1040) sous la 
domination des Seljouqides. Alp Arslan en confia le gotfetrerne- 
ment a son fils Arslan Chali. Sous le regne de Malik Chah, Abou 
Thahir, gouverneiir de Sainarqaud, fut charge de radministration 
de la province qui, apivs lui, fut confiee a Izz oiil Moulk, le fils 
du celebre ministre Xi/hani oul Moulk. Le Kharezra fut ensuite 
donne par le mfmie prince a Anonchtekin, esclave dc TEmir 
Melkatekin (jui I'avait acliete a un homrnc du Ghardjistan. II 
etait devenu Ibriqdar ou charge de Taigniere de Melik Chah, et il 
percevait, a ce litre, h-s revenus du Kharezin. 

Barkiarouk. sucoesseur dc Melik Chah, designa Aqindjy 
pour aucceder a Anouchtekin. A<pndjy fut assassine a Merv 
par les emirs Qoudan et Yaraqtach, qui essayerent de s’emparer 
du Kharezin. .Mais ils furent mis en deroute par les troupes 
envoyth'S contre (‘ux, et le fils d'Anouchtekin, Mohammed, fut 
investi du gouvernenumt avec le tit re de Kharezm Chah, 490 
(1096). 

A la chute de renipire des Seljouqides, le Kharezm Chah 
prorlama son independance. La dynastic qii il fonda compte 
8e{)t princes, qui regrierent dc 490 (lOOfi) a 62S (1230). 

’* La conduite altiere et imprudente de ]Mohammed Chah (the 
last king l)ut one) provoqiia Tinvasion de Djenguiz Khan, qui 
couvrit I’Asie de ruines et porta au Kharezm un coup dont il ne 
a’est jamais rcleve. 

“ Mohammed Chah, abandoniie des siens, alia se refugier dans 
Tile d’Abiskoun (in the Caspian) on il mourut. Son fils, le vaillant 
Djellfl oud Din Mangouberty, cssaya de ressaisir le royauiue de 
ses ancetres ; mais il p^rit assassine par un Kiirde dans les 
montagnos dWmid ou il s'etait ndugie G28 (1230). En lui 
sA^'ignit la race des souverains qui avaient range sous leurs lois 
toute TAsie centrale, et manace I’existence du KJialifat des 
Abbasaides.’' 

Thus Muhammad, the son of Amlshtegiu, the ibrlq-dar, or 
ewer-bearer, to Malik Sbilh, was the first king of Khyarazm, but 
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Tf^kish Khan was the first independent king. The rulers of the 
Khyarazm-Shahl dynasty are as follows : — 

1. Muhamraad QutbuM-Dln. 

2. Atsiz, the son of Muhammad. 

3. Il Arslan, the son of Atsiz. 

4. Sultan Shah, the son of II Arslan. 

5. 'Alahr'd-Din Tekish Khan, the elder brother of Sultan 

Shah. 

6. Sultan Muhainmad, the son of Tekish. 

7. Jalaiu '(J-Diri, the son of Sultan Muhammad. 

From the following considerations, adthal to the above, it is 
quite clear that the persoTi to whom the {)oem was dedicated was 
*AhVu ’d-Din Tekish lvli<u\, the lvhyarazni-Slu\h : 

Nizami in this section a(ldress«‘s a )»crson named ‘Ala^u ^d-Dln, 
and not Nuru M-Dni, or Nusratu MdJIn. 

In addition to this he plays ii[>on t)ie meaning of the name 
\4lii, which meaiKS “ sublimity, exaltitinle, height 

I^ter he speaks of two sums of the above king, one named 
Muhammad, the other, Ahmad. The latter he [>raises as a scholar, 
the fonner as one full of prinerly ambition. As a matter of fact, 
Muhammad, who succ*^*d»‘d T^'kish Khan in the empire, became 
a famous warrior, flis agia»rntm. as given by Ki/arin, was 
Nu<ratu 'd'Din, wleTcas tliat of Xuru ’(TDia'.s son was Tzzu 
'd'Din. 

Mlrkvand gives Qut.bu M-Din as the honorific title of 
Muhamraad, but it was a ciuaimm thing for a distinguished man 
to have more than one. 

In the next section Nizami says, Through you the Fifth 
Clime is in pr<Ksj>erous .state.*’ Now a part of the Fifth Ciinie 
is Transii.xiana, of which Ih'kish Khan was ruler; Nuru 'd-Dln 
being ruler of Mausii, and Nus?atu ’d-Din of Azarbaijan. ♦ 
from the fact that 'Ala’u Tekish Khan, tlie son of II 

was undoubtedly th‘‘ |:a‘r.son to whom tlie }>oem was 
deditrkted# does not .seem irnprubaldc tliat the distichs in wKich 
t}i<> natrti Qizil Arslan is given or alluded to may oe spurious. 
It i??l not impossible, however, tliat ‘A!a‘u hi-Dln may have had 
the lionoritic title or additional agnomen of Qizil Arslan (Hed 
Liottjb he may hav(* been ealhal so as hin Arslm, '' the son 

or gtandsoa of Arslan/’ Arslan in fxict was a title of honour 
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commoDly given to a king of Turkish race, whether it was his name 
or not. 

It is true, though unlikely, that tlu? poem may have been begun 
in the life-time of Qizil Arslan, and the lines which early in the 
poem refer to him have been retained ; but licarly at the end of 
the poem there is also a line referring to the dedicatee as “ LJou ”, 
and sinec Qizil Arslan died in 1191 and the poem was not finishe<i 
till 1197, we should have to conclude that it was dedicated ivhe^i 
finished to a dead Lion, which is highly improbable, the more so 
that the poet evidently expected a reward from the dedicatee. 

The original of the distich in whicli the name Qizil Arslan 
occurs explieitly is as follows : — 

“ Shah Qizil Arslaii-i kishvar-gir ; lah zi Alp Arslan ba-taj-u 
sarlr.” (See also Notes 213 and 2,080.) 

205. By “ range ” is meant the poem. 

The division. Spring ” ; i.e.. Sj)ring as a division of the year. 

The Author by saying that his real aim in writing the book 
is to praise Ood, the Prophet, and the king, and to give the latter 
advice, means probal)ly to pay a compliment to the king. 

Or, it is quite possible that he iindudes under “ advice to the 
king ” the whole of the work after the first three divisions or 
geciions mentioned. 

200. This ancient coinage ” is possibly “ the world ”, which 
Muhammad’s advent made young. 

Or, the Author may he reburing to Judaism and Christianity, 
and be implying that Muhammad superseded them by Islam. 

207. ” The Seven Climes are tlie st‘ven divisions or zone^ int-o 
which Oriental geographers divided the whole earth as known to 
them. 

According to the Persian geogra[)her, Jurjani (about a.d, 1460), 
they mre as follows : — 

1st. From latitude 12^ 45' to 2Cr 50' N. The lord of this Clime 
is Saturn. 

2nd. From latitude 20'' 30' to 27^ 30' N. Assigned to Ju|>fter. 

3rd. From latitude 27'" 30' to 33'" 40' N. Assigned to Mars. ^ 

4th. From latitude 3.'^ 40' to 39'" N. Assigned to the sun. J 

5th. From latitude 39'" to 43“' 30' N. Assigned to Venus. 

6th. From latitude 43'" 30' to 47^ 15' N. AsSsigned to Merwry. 

7th. From latitude 47^" 15' to N. Assigned to the mSbon. 
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There is a discrepaacv in uiy MS. of Jurjani, which giv|es 43® 30^ 
to 47® 15\ and then 47® to 50® 30'. 

The Climes of IdnsI (about a.d. 1153^ extend farther north 
than Jurjiiurs, but he does not explicitly define them. 

The dictionary Burhln-i Qati\ taking a more popular view, 
enumerates the Seven Climes as follows ; — 

1st. Hindustan. Assigned to Saturn. 

‘2nd. China and Kliatii. To Jupiter. 

Srd. Turkistau. To Mars. 

4th- ‘Iraq and Khuriisan. To the sun. 

5th. Traasoxiana. To Venus. 

6th. Rum (the Eastern Empire). To Mercury. 

7th. The hyperborean regions. To the moon. 

But other po{>u]ar divisions are also found, no one of which 
agrees with that of Nizarnl, who makes an arbitrary division of 
his own. (See also Notes 1,14() and 1,147.) By the distich il is 
implied that the king is monarch of the whole world. 

2C)S. i.e., generous to the rulers subject to him. 

209. Aq SuJiqur, according to Vullers, who takes his account 
from the Burhdn-i Qdti\ is '' oyq nomen requrn Turcarnm'\ by 
which is prOvSumably meant a cognomen of the rulers not only of 
Turkistan but also of all the countries of centra! Asia inhabited 
by people of Turkish race. So ihe raee of thi* Aq Sunqurs would, 
of course, include the family of the Khyarazm-Shah himself. 
In the Encydopadia of Isldtn three persons with the spinuai 
cognomen (perhaps rather aunoneui) of Aq Sunqury White 
Falcon'’ (fako qqrfako), are mentione<!. but I do not think 
that the family or race of any one of liiese is meant liy NiziimL 

210. This resting place '' ; i.e., the earth. 

211. i.e., the dynasty or sovereignty has reached perfection 
in him. 

212. Rustam, the most famous of thr* legendary heroCvS of 
Persia, was lord of Sistun or Nimru;:, and Zabulistan, the highlands 
in the north of it. We gather from Lieut. -Colonel Yate's 
Khurasan and Ststdn that names and iegeruls relating to 
Rurtaui are found in that country at tie^ j>resent day. 

Part of Sistan is on the cast frontier of i*ersia, and part of it 
in Afghanistan. 
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A long account of Kustum’s life and exploits is found in 
Wirdaum' B Shah-ndnm. (See also Notes 1,035 and 2,078.) 

213- Unless this dittich bo spurious or comipte‘d, we must, 
I think, take it that he is called lion in name either as having 
the honorific title or additionud agnomen Arslan, or as being 
bin Arslan, “the son or grandson of Arslan'*; arsldn, a Turkish 
word, meaning “ lion (See also Notes 204 and 2,086.) The B. 
edition of 1328 has, however : — 

IJaTn-pay4 shir-u hain^payfxm-i hizhabr : 

“ Tlie companion of the lion and the bringer of the same message 
as the lion." 

214. i.c., simply, when the world came into existence. 

215. A dem," or “ an Essence ", i.e., the Universal Spirit, 
the first creation, or the first emanation from the Deity ; though 
considering it in its two-fold asj)ect of Universal Intellect and 
Universal Soul, the former is the first emanation, and the latter 
the second. Auivalu md khakiqa 'lldhu l-'Aql: “The first thing 
>vhich God created was the Intellect." 

The Universal Soul by its formative faculty fashioned the 
phenomt'nal world upon “ matter " taken in the philosophical 
sense, and is the Soul of that world. At the same time, the 
individual phases of the Univer^N'il Soul inclined to particular 
forms and became the individual souls of them. 

21 G. An allusion to the king's generosity. 

217. Since this verse is applicable only to one whose name is 
Qizil (Arslan), Red (Lion), and the person addressed liere was not 
at all events the Qizil Arslan, it may possibly be spurious. (But 
see Notes 204, 213, and 2,086.) 

Surkh-rii (lit., “ red-fimed ") means “honourable, glorious", 
and ^nce the .sultan is “ surkh-ru his face is supposed poetically 
to cast a red tint upon the sigumianual, which the latter is pre- 
disposed to take from its including the word “ Qizil ", which in 
Turkish raiains “ red ", and is j>nrt of the name Qizil Arslan: 

218. Lit., “ is red-faced,'* (See the preceding Note.) 

It must be concludial that if the preceding distich be spurious, 
tliis one is so, too. (But see Notes 201, 213, and 2,086.) 

210. An allusion to the martial valour of the king. 
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Another translation may be : The surtare or book of the 
sky is full of leaves from his expositions/' This would be an 
allusion to the king's learning. 

220. In this hemistich it is implied that the sea cannot 
compete with him m bounty ; that k'fore his bounty it perspires 
with shame. 

221. i.e., t!ie mind fails to compass it. 

222. An allusion to the king's name, ‘Ala'u \bDui, which 
siguihes Sublimity of the Faith 

223. A pun upon the name, Sublimity of the Faith/^ 

In this last/' i.e., in sublimity (Sublimity). 

224. Means presumably that his enemies are as women com- 
pared with him. 

225. Ah. “ water/' has also the senses '' brilliancy, Imstfe, 
splendour 

226. '' Excites fire in the rniiul *’ ; i.e., arouses admiration. 

In the distich the four elements are introduced ; tlius the 

w'ord meaning ’‘brilliancy", ah, has also the sense of '‘water", 
and that meaning " body ", khak, .signifies also ” earth 

227. Lit., “where the lion scratches its tail.’' 

22S. Bd’c^ar funadan, lit.. to come to (its) head," means 
also "to come to an end, to be finislied'h 

229. " Fire " is the " wine *’ : “ fn)zen water " is the ‘‘ crystal 
cup ". 

230. A common expression in IhTsian for a great disturbance. 

231. See Note on the next di.stich. 

232. i.e., whatever he gains with eilort he gives away freely 
and carelessly, Cf. the idiom ba-mr4 tazifidna (jiriftan, " to 
take a thing, or gain a victory, by the whip alom', without using 
ttfe sword." For the second hemistich of the preceding distich 
contrast the etiort and tine impetuosity of the flow of the sea 
with the ease and gentleness of its ebb. 

23^5. i.e., possibly, by his prosperity and victorious power 
he overcomes all malign influence.s as Jupiter may those of 
Saturn. 
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234 . This and the preceding distich do not balance very well, 
since in the first, *\lion is apparently an allusion to ‘Hhe 
king’’, and in the second to his ‘‘horse”. The metaphorical 
sense of “ dragon ” in the second is “ warrior ”, and “ burning 
the dragon” is “Vanquishing that warrior”. He also kills 
real dragons in the chase. 

“ Mounted on a lion ” in this second distich is to a certain 
extent in harmony with “ sun ” in the first, since one of its 
meanings is “ sun ” in his qufdity of being the ruler of the zodiacal 
sign Leo, 

In thi.s second distich the king is certainly, as it were, “ upon 
a dragon ” as vanquishing it, but his horse is alluded to as the 

lion ” and not he. 

Ih the same disticli by “ dragon ” there may be a sub-allusion 
-to the constellation Draco which is extinguished, as it were, by 
the sun. 

235. “ Dragon ” means here botli the constellation Draco and 
also “ warrior 

“ As a snake ” ; i.e., as if it were only a simple snake. 

230. Tamjiy nuiden^d “closeness”, means also “narrowness, 
nearness”, and the word is contrasted with the word” widens ”, 
which follows. Mafrah, rendered “aim”, means literally “the 
place to which a thing is thrown”. 

The absolutely litt‘ral sense is “ his nearness (of aim) to the 
thing aimed at”. 

237. i.e., he has beiilen the sword in roughness. 

238. Slilr-glrl, “ lion-taking,” is tlie third degree of 
drunkenness. “ A liou-taker ” means metaphorically “ a strong, 
brave man”. 

2311 Lit,, “ By the circle of (his) lasso.” 1.0. MS. 102 has 
ba-kfm-i saraamh “by the moinitain, (his) steed.” 

1 . 0 . MS. 1108 lias ha-(jird~i sarnand, “by the circle of 
steed.” 

1.0. MS. 1191, and the I.O. Bombay edition have ha-gurz-ic 
karnand, ** by (his) mace and lasso.” 

From these 1 think we may plausibly conjecture ba-gird-i 
kanuind, “ by the circle or loop of (his) lasso.” 

240. i.e., through awe at the king’s prowess, 

D 
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24L \a\, hb arrows luive killeci so many \vt‘lvt*s and leopards 
that the ona^mr has scarcely room to move over the plain. 

242. The mt^anin^ is that the king kills so nuiuy wolves 
and leopards that the huuting-groiuKl becomes a fuming, raging 
sea <*om|><»sed of tlndr blood, and completely cov(‘red sometimes 
by the tloating botlies of t!u‘ wolves, and sometimes l>y thosc 
of the lei)j>ards. Thus the hunting-ground, in a way, at times 
puts on a wolf’s skin, at t»nn\s a leopard’s skill. 

243. i.e., the stag is shot dead and is buried, as it were, in its 
hide. 

244. Lit., as though the sky brought up smoke from the 
earth.'’ 

245. i e., as the re^nl has the musky (in this ('as<‘ black) jnk, 
and the beauties (lit., rubies) which it forms, so the king 
character has its inuskv fragrance and the precious and brilliant 
qualities which ar«* <lisp!ayed by that (diarai^fT. 

2 10. See th(' last N »)!<>. 

247. An allusion to the kimr*."' irreatness and to \m protection 
of all. 

248. The Xinediarnlh'd Bow " is tlic sky in its quality of 

having nine divisions. (S-t 30.) The meaning is that 

the nine-fold skv is onlv as tfie smallest ]>ii!t for tlie king's lanv. 

249. (TluO four .stars/* /7ea’ <}n'>li<ir. 'fhe term chnr rja>/har 
usually nicams tlic four elements but lu're it mu.st signify the 
four large .stars in L r.<a Mo-jor tliat stand in th<* ferni of a srpiare. 
Ursa Major as a whole i.s calh-d flaft Auran/j, The 8evoii 
Thrones/' 

250. i.e., his enemies are eradiealed and destroyed before him. 

251. To have a l^right, white, or red face'’ i.s to ^enjoy 
honour " ; to have a black face ” is to be disgrace<l '/ 

l.e., the king'.s friends derive lustre from his glory as the moon 
from the 8un ; lent his enemies are orrhed Idack by it. 

252. ^ A gold-.shod sun'’ mean.s *' tiie king”. 

iSang means “rock or stoja*’/ Ijiit if signifies also “weight, 
authority, dignity, splendour'/ so that tin* stmse in that as the 
Bun lend.s grandeur to the. mountain by gilding it, and furthers 
the giowth of the rubie.s (as he is supposed to do) in the rock of 
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the niine, so the king's shining qualities produce brilliant results, 
and give brightness and prosf)erity to all his subjects. 

The rhetorical merit lies, liowever, in the idea of the giving 
of rock to the mountain, so I have translated literally. One 
might almost combine the two meanings by saying “ has given 
^weight’ to the mount, and rubies to the mine’’. 

253. i.e., the je\cels of the mine are excelled by his brilliant 
qualities, and he is far superior to tlie mine in showing forth 
qualities so brilliant. 

254. His ‘"onyx” is his ''eye’', which apparently means 
here his watchfulness and his all-})ervading influence and power, 
which make all things Houriohing. TliLs sense is conveyed by 
the^iage that hi'^ “ onyx ” gives pearls to the sea, the strewer 
#f}oearls, and rulncs to the mount, the strewer of rubies. 

235. “ Both Abodes ” ; ian, heaven and earth. 

He* receives Cod's Law and administers it to his people. 

25(1. i.e., his two sons. 

257. i.e., devoted to the study of theology. 

258. FarldOn, the name of the sixth king of the first dynasty 
of Persian kings, the Pt^Hhdddian. He was famous for his wisdom 
and learning. 

259. Kai-Khumut \vas the third of the second or Kaydnian 
dynasty of Persian kings. He was celebrated as a warrior. 

The second hemistich is, literally, “ opening the stirrup inKai- 
Khusraudshness." 

260. “ Power or autliority,’' ruufsJL which here is equivalent 
to idiqrdr-i huhn va-ictmidn-l haibut dar dilkCi, the fixing of 
one’s authority and the establishing of reverence in the hearts 
(of people)." 

261. i.e., he having devoted himself to the study of religious 
and .'Spiritual matters. 

262. Ahmad means '* most praised ", and by praising his 
pursuits the Author introduces his name in poetical style. His 
name .Ahmad (twice), because it is his real name, and may also 
on account of his pursuits be attributed to him in its sense of 

most praised ". 
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263* Tho words Ahmati aud Muhammad both come from the 
Arabic root kimd, '' praising/' so that the two forms which are 
of common origin diller only speciHoally from each other without 
beijig gtuicrically or essentially ditTcrent. The genus is onc» 
the spiH^ics art' two, 

The distich is, liowevcr, v^usccptiblc of anoiher interpretation, 
nameiy, '' In two copies, the original of which is the same, 
there is tho writing of Ahnuid and that of Mtjhaimnad/' Or, 
again, “ there is the stamp of each '* ; Alnnad and Muhammad 
}>eing in the first case* the copyists, and in the second case the 
two names. 

In the latter case the scns»‘ would I'c that two copyists making 
a copy (a^cb from tho same origitial woul<l differ in minor particulars 
as the two names diffi^r, thtmgh their sense rssenlially tin' 
i.e., most prais( d.'’ 

264. i.c., they d«^ not differ. 

205. i.c., for hi.s mastery of theological and spiritual sul)ject.^. 

266. i.e., religion and spirituality len him. 

267. “ The aymre throne ; i.ta, “ thi‘ sky.’’ 

268. i.e,, May he be furtln'red and .-upporr^'d in Ins si'vereignty 
by these two soiis. 

2G9. i.e., brighteT tlajii tiie day. 

270. This would dejHmd, I suig'O-t*, ?ij;on tie* way in which 
he sjxmds the night. <’f. tie* sueeeeding <iisti<di. 

271. By that one of Ahma'l s rare (who is) veiled by the 
curtain of his nigdit ’ is meant the king s wife. 

272. Biljh is the nanv* giv»*n to tiie Qimen of Sheba su^jposed 
to be one of Soh/moii's wives. It means here th(‘ wdfe of the 
kiT\g, as Solomon means the king, (S»e also Notes 1,270 amt 
],4uT.) 

273- ** The celest ial sirr^-; ' are *' the .^<*ven or nine heavens *h 

''Existence’ mothers'’ are “the four **ir'm*‘nts 

By "her being the* seal of tie* mothers of ('xistence ", i.e., 
of the four elements, is meant “her reaehmg the [ierfection or 
acme of existence which is eomjiosed (.»( the four elements". 
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274. Khizr is tlie name* of a prophet who found and drank 
of the Water of Life. He has been confused with the vazir 
of Alexander, with Elias, and also with St. George. 

The Water of Life was supposed to be in the darkness, zulmai or 
(plural) pdurmt. 

The origin of the legend may probably be traced back to the 
Chaldean epic of the j^rogress of the sun through the seasons. 
In the winter he dies, as it were, in the darkness of storms and 
rains, from which he emerges to life again in the Spring. (See 
also Notes 1,201, 1,562, and 1,698.) 

275. i.e., May the king's protection abide by that Rose and 
Rose-garden, his wife ! 

Rose-garden ” is a name given to a slave-girl, kaniz. 
^6. i.e., he had tliat quality as a pre-existent, immaterial 
soul in the spiritual world. The doctrine of the pre-existence of 
souls is taught both by the Qur’rin and also by the Traditions. 

277. Jaldjil, reiuh^red here '' drum means primarily “ small 
bells*', and is the Arabic broken plural oi juljul. Such bells 
wore fastened by courii.Ts to their waists. But the word signifies 
also “ a small round drum or tambourine with bells .set round 
tin' rim ", and such, before the invention of fire-arms, were most 
probably carried at tlie waist by sentinels to give the alarm. 

278. liy " sword-belt *' is meant the white streak of the dawn. 

279. '' Reside your stirruj) gently breatlies " ; i.e., attends 
you as a servant attends his master at his stirrup. 

280. Dilam was formerly an independent province of Persia 
forming ])art of the modern Gilan. Its caj)ital was also called 
Dilam. As it was a westerly district, the sense of the wearer 
of Di^tim's crown " may po.ssib!y bo '' the lord of the western sun ", 
wliieh would be “ (he evening 

I.O. MS. 1168 reads Shdm-i Ddani-hdah, The evening with 
the crown of Dilam," instead of Shah-i Dlhnpkulah. (See also 
Note 1,881.) 

Many plants have a stronger scent in the evening. 

281. SarfuuHj, the most usual sense of which is ‘'a general, 
a military leader " (in modern Persian, a Lieut.-Colonel "), 
means here either "a prefect" or "a censor-inspector", 
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muh(m$bs The muhtasib was a police official who was charged with 
the jn8pe<"tu>ri of weights, measures, and [provisions, and was 
empowered to punish gambling, drinking, etc. Since the day on 
account of brightness may be said, in a way, to be a searcher 
out of offeucos, the Author likens it to a sarhang, i.o., here, a 
tHuhfasilK 

The Author implies that the king is so great that the Avhite* 
faced (in another sense honoural)I(') day is his sarlmnjj, and that if 
dismissed from that otfice it would Ipecome black-faced (in 
another sense dishonoured) night. 

282. The sky is sup[K>sed to spr»'ad itself for the king’s benefit 
as a cloth, and to receive as its pay from the king two loaves, 
namely, the sun and the moom 

28A. Lit., "To the signet riiig of the divine ai<l there'Si^a 
sealing of soverciguty (mon^ lit ., to sov^uvignty) upon you/' i.e/^ 
by the divine aid yuu have iM-cuim* the highest exponent of 
sovereignty. 

284. An aJbi.siofi to tin* gn'atne-^s of t!ie kir]g, enhanced by the 
previous allusion to the grratiiess of the .sky. 

285. i.e., has fasliioned it upon, the model of your throne. The 
sky is thus a throne imitated from tin' kitig's throne. It i.s a golden 
throne presumably by rea.'«{on of the stars. The king in his 
brilliance is as the moon. 

286. ‘‘Turbid"; lit, earrliy.’ 

287. The Author is alluding to tlu‘ scintillation.^ of the king's 
Bword, which an*, In* iinp!i»*H, mon* Iprilliant tlian rubies. 

288. i.e., the king’s hoigsuiiering is more steady and 
immovable than the mountain. 

289. The “cloud ” i.s often taken as an image of generosity. 
Here it probably mentis that which is to fo.ster the plant \)f the 
poets genius. 

290. The April cloud fo.srers all the Ixsiutiful plants of Spring. 
The cold!, wintry clouds produce no good cfTect. 

291. i.e., the encouragement given by those other kings is 
absolutely inadequate : they give much pain and almost deprive 
of life before they give cv(*n a .slight reward. 

292. “ (Your) shadow " ; i.e., ‘‘ (your) protection." 
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■ 293. Your existence '' ; lit., your creation/’ 

294. i.e., your fortune always exists as a guard or custodian 
of the realm of generosity. Or, your fortune looks after the realm 
of generosity. 

295. The sense is apparently, “ since Persia is the heart of the 
earth, Persia is the best part of tlie earth, because it is certain 
that the heart is better than the body.’' 

296. The yVuthor means presumably that as the king^s 
dominion is the heart, i.e., thf‘ best of dominions, and the best 
ruler has the })est place, therefore the king is the heart (of rulers)^ 
i.e., the best of rulers. 

The difficultv of fixing the exact sense is that inarnlalat and 
botli mean realm ” and also ‘‘ rule ”, being equivalent 

fact to the word dominion But in the preceding distich 
vitayal has evidently the concrete sense of “ realm ”, and if in the 
pres(‘nt distich we give it the abstract sense of rule ”, I cannot 
.see the raison (ref re of the j)reccdiug distich. Or, if there be one, the 
Author proves only that tin*, king rules Persia because, hia rule 
being the best, lie is the best ruler, and therefore rules the best 
place. But the logic seems peculiar. 

297. See Notes 274, 1, 201, 1,562, and 1,698. 

298. The mirror of Alexander,” Ayina-yi Sikandari, was 
said U) have been constructed by Aristotle and placed in the light- 
house at Alexandria to give knowledge of occidental affairs. 

But under the wonVjdm we have junHi Jam {J(jmshU)y “ the 
cii]) or mirror of Jam, ^Solomon, or Alexander,” which, according 
to the P^astern fal>ulists, re]>re.sented the whole world, (whence it 
is also called jdin-i jahdn-namdy or jdnhi glll-namdy ''a mirror 
showing the universe ”). 

299. ” A mirror of intellect.” Tins I take to be the sense of 
gj^mhar-dyina, lit., ” a pearl- or gem'inirror,” but also an intellect- 
mirror ”, since yanhar means also ” intellect, wisdom ”. 

30(). Wliich you have ” ; lit., which is in your head.” 

301. The Seven Climes ” ; i.e., the whole inhabited world 
as divided bv Oriental geographers. (See Notes 207, 1,146, and 
1,147.) 

302. See Notes 204, 207, 1,146, and 1,147. 
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303. Aristotle is spoken of by Persian writers as a minister or 
adviser of Alexander. 

304. Nushirvan the Just, in whose reign Muhammad was 
born, was (according to different authorities) the eighteenth, 
nineteenth, twentieth, or twenty-first king of the Sasanian dynasty 
of Persia. He was a great patron of literature, had a number of 
works translated from the Greek, and was visited, it is said, by 
some Neo-Platonic philosophers. He reigned from A.i). 531 
to 579. 

305. Buznrjmihr, tlie vazir of Nushirvan the Just, was 
celebrated for his wisdom and virtues. lie is said to have imported 
from India the game of chess and also the Fables of Bldpay 
(Piipay). It was under his superintendence also that Greek w'orks 
were translated into Persian. 

306. Khusrau Parviz, the grandson of Nuslurvan, reigned frQm 
A.i). 591 to 628. He was married to Shlrin (Sira), who is said to 
have been a Christian. One of Nizami's Five Poems is called 
“ Khusrau-u Shlrln 

307. Barbad or Barbud was the most famous of Per.'^ian 
musicians and composers. The number of modulations usually 
ascribed to him is thirty. Cf. si lahu the thirty modulations.” 
These are said to have been composed in honour of Khusrau 
Parviz, but a number of tluun would seem from their names to 
have been composed in honour of his wife Sh'rln. 

Nizami in his Khusrau-u Shirin excludes three from the usual 
list, and introduces four which are not in it. One of the latter 
is called Khusravl, Royal/’ and was a eulogistic song in rhymed 
prose written and composed in honour of the king. 

308. Jalalu ’d-Din Malik Shiih was the third sultan of the 
first dynasty of the Seljuqides. He succeeded his father^Alp 
Arslan in a.d. 1072, and died in a.d. 1092, aged 38. The 
Jalalian Era, Tarlkh-i Jalfili, was established in his reign by 
*Umar-i Khaiyam and the other a.stronomers royal. This era, 
according to Dr. Hyde, begins on the 15th of March^ a.d. 1079. 

309. To Nizamu *1-Mulk, the vazir of Alp Arslan and after- 
wards of his son Malik Shah, was mainly due the prosperity of 
the Sejuqide empire. He w^as a great patron of learning, and 
founded in Baghdad the famous college, the Nizamiya, in which 
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the poet Sa‘dl had, as he relates in the BustuUy an Assistant- 
Professorship or office of RepMiteur, (See Graf’s Bustmiy p. 341.) 
He was the author of the political treatise Siydsat-numa, He 
died in a.d. 1092, assassinated by a follower of Hasan Sabbah, 
“ the Old Man of the Mountain.” Nizamu ’I-Mulk and Hasan 
Sabbah had been friends, but in later life Nizamu ’1-Mulk had 
become at variance with Hasan Sabbah. 

310. The word translated ‘‘ orderly estate ” is nizdm, and 
that rendered in orderly estate ” nizaml. Thus the Author 
makes out by a poetical conceit that his name (or fame) is 
Nizami, i.e., in orderly estate, or in a satisfactory condition, 
through the king’s favour. 

311. I read kani'i gizdf with 1.0. MS. 1191. 

>912. The cupbearer ” is here the eminent poet, or his 
poetical genius, tab\ which infuses superexcellence and richness 
into his work. The peasant ” is the inferior poet, or his genius, 
which produces only inferior work. The former, as it were, 
gives wine to the earth, the latter only water. (Cf. Note 437.) 

313. i.e., other kings are not generous towards themselves 
in the matter of justice and learning. 

314. i.e., presumably, because the king is learned himself. 

315. This is probably an allusion to the influence which 
Hasan Maimandl, the vazir of Mahmud of Ghazni, is said to 
have brought to bear upon him in order that Firdausi should 
not be adequately rewarded for his great poem the ‘‘ Shah-nania 

316. By the king s name being attached to the poem under 
the ascendant of Leo the Author implies that t)ie king in his 
judgment of it will bo influenced by the qualities possessed by 
those who are born under that ascendant. Alan Leo in his work 
The ^Horoscope says : ‘‘ When the asc(*ndant is Leo . . . they 
will be as noble as their prototype, the lion, and being possessed 
of one of the strongest forms bestowed by the twelve signs of 
the zodiac, they should be able to resist all external conditions, 
and maintain their own free and independent spirit. In dis- 
position they are open, frank and fearless, magnanimous, sincere, 
honourable, and affectionate. . . . (They) are ever ready to 
help when help is needed. They can be very determined, 
self-reliant and strong-willed.” 
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By the distiqh the Author hints that the king will exercise 
lus independent judgment and not be influenced as Mahmud 
by others. (See Note 315.) 

317. i.o,, fortunate is he who offers so fine a result of your 
favour — the result being the poem. 

318. Lit., may draw a pen through.*' 

319. The cvcle of seven tlioiisand.’' This is what is called 

“ the lunar cycle ”, of which tlie Persian lexicographers, quoted by 
Vullers, speak as follows, (Hajcmd daur-i bar kavkabl haft hazdr 
sal jyii'bdshad : hazdr sdl ha-khvadi-yi khrad sdhib~i 'amal ast^ 
va-shash hazdr sdi-i dlyar ba-nnif^hdrakat-i shaf^li kankahd diyar ; 
va-Adwn^'Alai-hrs-sald}n ! — dar aiwal-i daar-i qamari ha<uhur 
dmad ; va-dn daura hx-pdydn rasJd : .. 

They say that the cycle of every planet is of seven thousand 
years' duration, A thousand years it acts by itself, and the eix 
thousand other years in partnership witli the six otlier planets ” 
(i.e., with each one a thousand years). ‘‘ Adam- -(Jn him be peace ! 
— came into being at the beginning of the lunar cycle. That 
cycle has come to an end.” 

The Haft Qulzurn adds, Az-dn jihat hi \llaw~rd daur-i qamari 
guyand ; va-bx'zi bar-dn-and ki qiydmat ham dar daar-i qamari 
kkydhad shad : 

'' For this reason they call this w’orld (that of) the lunar cycle ; 
and some assert that the Kesurrection will be in the lunar cycle.” 
According to this assertion the lunar cycle has not come to an 
end, and this is the general belief ; but according to tlie relation 
in the first of these quotations this cycle has come to an end, 
and if so Nizami wmuld be perhaps referring to the Martian cycle 
which would follow it ; but it is evident that .falalu MdJIn Rumi 
believed that Muhammad, at all events, lived in the lunar cycle, 
since he writes, 

‘‘ What indeed, 0 Miiliammad, is the army of the earth (to 
you) ? See the moon in tlie sky, and split its forehead ; 

“ In order that the ignorant a.stroMomers may know that this 
cycle is yours, (and) not that of the moon.” (Sce(J.E. Wilson’s 
Translation of Rumi’s Mamavl, Book 11. Cf. also Note 871.) 

320. By this sugar-reed ” is meant the Author’s pen. 

“ Earth’s blackness ” most probably means the ink in the ink- 
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stand; and ‘Werdurc signifies the charming results of his 
dipping the pen into the ink and writing. 

321. i.e., my eyes are watery from trying to look at him. 

322. i.e., though the king, like the sun, is too dazzling in 
himself to be looked at, he can be considered in his virtues and 
deeds, which are, as it were, reflections of him. 

323. i.e., this poem newly composed. 

324. The poem is likened to coin which is to receive its power 
and value from the impression of the hoofs of the king’s horse ; 
i.e,, through the king’s notice and approval. 

325. By “ the cloud ” is meant an exalted patron like the king. 

326. i.e., the poet who cannot secure an exalted patron must 
put up with one less high. 

327. i.e., from the king’s hand. 

328. Z 2 ihra is Venus, the musician of the sky. 

People look out for the new moon to take omens from it, 
especially for the new moon which ushers in the beginning of 
the month which succeeds Ramazan, the month of Fast. (See 
the First Story in C, E, Wilson’s Translation of Rumi’s Masnaviy 
Book II.) 

329. i.e., the Author would be resigned though the king 
judged the poem to be insignificant. 

330. i.e., that which you do not favour. 

331. By the word “ Be,” God is said to have given 

existence to all things. 

Muslims have a special reverence for speech, as they suppose 
it to be God-created and to be co-extensive with thought. 

332. i.e., wdien you speak of any one of them, you think 
of His work, and he himself emerges, as it were, and is seen from 
that work. 

333. “ The unknown,” or the hidden ; that which is still 
wrapped in mystery or concealed in the mind. (See Note 331.) 

334. i.e., speech as existing the abstract. (See Notes 
331 and 333.) 

335. i.e., save speech, which may be handed down by writing, 
no individual thing subsists permanently. 
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336. i.o., nothing remains to display the mind of men except 
speech handed down by writing. Architecture is certainly an 
exponent of the minds of men, and archceologieal remains may 
to a considerable extent show the state of advancement of 
civilization and taste of an age, but they do not reveal the mind 
to the extent that speech does, nor are they so lasting. 

337. Namely, the “ liiiman mind” or “rational soul”, 
nafiqa, whicli is immortal if not debased and merged, 

as it were, in the “animal soiil", nafs-i haivdnL 

33S. Cf. the dictum n* nvrur, “Know thyself,” and 

the doctrine of the Gnostics that the soul is immortal only for 
those who know the nature of it. 

339. See the preceding Note. 

340. That wliich has this knowledge is of course the rational 
soul. 

341. Sec Note 33^. 

342. i.e., you will not really perish though you leave this life. 

343. See Notes 337 and 33S. 

344. i.e., it is useless to cultivate the body unless by the 
cultivation of it one is helped in the cultivation of the mind and 
heart. 

345. “ Their clay ” : i.e., their bodies. 

346. “ Pleas and vain excuse/' namely, for cultivating the 
body and not the mind, and alleging that it is best for them. 

347. “ Not any one will say * My curds are sour ’ ” ; i.e., no 
one will confess that his action does him harm, or that he is the 
worse for it. Or, lie will not acknowledge that he is not in a 
satisfactory condition. 

348. i.e., they incline to contentment alone, and do not ‘seek 
wealth in order to cherish tlie body. 

349. The Author is speaking of the evils of possessions which 
<are transitory. The mind, which is eternal, should be cultivated. 

350. i.e., he who lias transitory possessions has much anxiety 
and trouble in safeguarding them. 

351. The hoopoo is here likened to the capitalist, since, like 
him, it has transitory possessions which arc coveted. Those 
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who have such possessions find them exposed to peril, and 
they are consequently stimulated to great exertions to preserve 
them. 

352. Because they have something of which others are 
envious. 

353. i.e., the bird is stimulated by its cleverness to try to 
gratify its greed, and so it falls into the net. The Author is 
pursuing the same idea, but he now dwells more particularly 
upon the element of greed which leads people to covet transitory 
possessions. 

354. i.e,, with all his gluttony he can get from the earth only a 
Btomachful. 

355. This store ” is the world, i.e., all transitory possessions 
ate lost in the end. 

356. The crown of tlie candle is of course the flame, 
which makes it weep, as it were, tears of wa.x or tallow. 

357. Another illustration of the same idea. I have translated 
from a sujiposed reading, kuh-n daryd, '' the hills and the sea,” 
but the I.O. MSS. and printed editions alternate between dh-i 
daryd, and n?? mufarrah, “ the water of the sea/' and that 
exhilarated person The former seems nonsensical, since the 
sea has no rubies. The latter is pointless and involves an 
inconsistency. Kdk. '' hill, mountain,” seems a plausible 
conjecture, since the hill or mountain has rubies, and may 
be said to weep in tlie streams which flow from it. The sea 
has pearls, and the water of it may poetically be called tears. 

358. See the next distich. 

359. i.e., those who are entitled men are as angels if they have 
the wisdom which constitutes them ” men ” and distinguishes 
them from the lower animals. If, in fine, tliey iiave the rdh-i 
mmm, “ the human spirit,” and have under their control the 
ruJyi haivdm^ the animal spirit. 

560. “ Did they prepare.” I read with I.O. MS. 1491, 
harda, whiidi is an indefinite way of saying “ he or they prepared”, 
the sense being here God prepared ”. 

I.O. MS. 1168 has/rarrf, which 1 should render “ God prepared ”, 
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361. i.e., work is good in itsolf, though it avails not against' 
the preordinances of God, which are from past eternity. 

362. i.e., if his work is only for himself and he iloes not care 
for others' interests. 

363. KhfisJu at the end of the lirst hemistich seems used in 
an adjectival sense. 

364. i.e., so govern your life that you make not enemies, but 
friends. 

365. i.e., weeping liypocritically. 

366. Take your liand ; i.e., actively help you. 

367. Ydd has two principal meanings. “ memory ” and 
“ heart, or mind In this distich the meaning seems to be 
‘‘heart’'. 

368. Concealed or buried treasure was supposed to be guarded 
by a snake or dragon. 

369. The Author seems to imply that by exposing advantages 
the possessor will sutler, althougli those who may see them be 
good. 

It should be remembered that New Year's Day in Persia is 
the 2lst of March. 

370. The ass is considered a type of sensuality, 

371. i.e.. happiness depends upon a good, happy nature. 

372. An as.sertioTi of the .Muhammadan idea that the nature 
never changes. The j)re-existent soul in the spiritual world 
has a certain nature, and when incarnate in this world it keeps 
the same nature. 

373. Lit., with ugliness of aspect. 

374. Advice apparently given to princes and governors 
against ill-treating the peasant. 

375. i.e., he does not require an additional burden of 
oppression. 

376. Muhra^ a stone found in the head of a snake and supposed 
to be an antidote against the poison of its bite. The full name 
is mdr-muhra, “ snake-stone.” 

377. I tran.slate from the reading, dad na-zam. If daghd 
na-zanl be correct we should render, “ Strive that you strike 
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not false coin (in partnerstip) with the world/’ or, employ not 
deception (in companj^^) with the world.” 

378. By '' dragon ” is meant the wwld ”. 

379. i.e., the world is not really friendly to men, and ultimately 
it consumes them. 

380. Lit., “ his dog-heartedness.” The allusion is to the 
wicked, malignant hypocrites of the world. 

381 The Author means presumably that they increase the 
disagreement by misrepresentation, making black seem white 
and white black. 

The literal sense as regards the fly is that it gets into different 
foods and trails one over another where it walks, mixing them 
up together. 

382. These ‘ highwaymen ” are wicked enemies who rob 
people of good and set them astray. Cf. the definitions of rdA 
zadan (lit., to strike the road) : “ to plunder travellers,” and 
also “ to set astray ”, tdrdj namudan-i amvdhu ashdb-i musdjirdn ; 
va-gumrdh kardan. 

383. ‘‘ This wallet of four ties ” means ‘‘ the world ”. The 
wallet referred to is one in wliich travellers carry their food. 
It has four flaps which fold over and arc tied together. It is 
used opeiH'd and spread out as a tray or cloth. This wallet 
is likened to the world on account of its having four sides as the 
earth has the four cardinal points ; of its forming an expanse ; 
and of its containing provisions. 

384. i.e., when even the pious and good are led away by the 
wickedness of the age. 

Past, rendered “ base ”, seems to have here the Sufi sense, 
Anki na-timln(ul ha-bdl-i himmai parmz-i 'tiruj ba-madurij-i 
kanidldf-i haqiidnl yd inartaba-i az mardtib-i diyar kunad 
“ He who cannot on the wings of resolution fly up to the 
stages of spiritual perfections, or to any other grade.” 

” Josephs, (tierce) wolves.” An allusion to the wolf which 
was reported to have devoured Joseph. (See the Qur an, xii., 
17, 18.) 

385. The fire of hell is supposed to be made of men’s evil deeds* 
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386. Pour talc away;” tahj-rd rizand. Tali; being an allayer 
or qiienclierof fire, the sense of rizand here must be pour away ”, 
not pour on 

387. " Subjection " ; i.e., subjection to God, 

388. Lit., How long is scven-lockedness and four-tiedness 
to last ? ” Tlie “ seven locks ” are the seven skies ; the “ four- 
lie (thing) ” is the earth. (See Note 383.) 

389. By the “ false blood-stained gold ” are meant the 
stamens of the anemone. 

The Author is again warning people against seeking riches. 

39<), i.e., the stamens of the wormwood do not resemble 

money in colour. 

Note tlie Persian word for wonnwood ”, dirafnna, which, 
divided as dircnn-na, means " ?iot nuuiey”. 

391. “ The white cloud ” is apj)arently taken as an emblem 
of purity and renunciation, in C(»ntradistinction to the black 
cloud, which has, as it were, a treasure on its liead in its bright 
lining. If the Author means that one is not to be like the while 
cloud, the treasure ” must be the golden ap])earance which 
the sun oftcm gives to the white cloud, but this is not necessarily 
on its head, 

392. This may mean that the earth, which becomes only 
mud through the wetting of tlu' rain from the cloud (see the next 
distich), becomes golden when the sun shines upon it thus wetted, 
and this golden reflection is the freasure alluded to. Or, since 
it is believed tliat the sun makes gold grow and develop in the 
stone of the mine, as it is supposed to do rubies, the reference 
WTjuld probably be to such gold. I have not seen, it is true, any 
explicit assertion in Persian writers of such a belief as regards 
the gold, but passages occur which seem to allude to it, and in 
Le Trhor de rumvers, attributed to Raymond Lulle, we read : 

Chaque ctoil^ du citd a son influence particulume : TfHoile du 
Pole sur Taimant (T sur le fer ; . . . . fc Soleil, sur For : la Lime, 
sur I'argent ; lea images des homnies du ciel, sur les corps 
humains ; la similitude du Bcdicr celeste, sur les beliers terrestres.” 

393. Tar shudan, “ to become moistened or wet,” means 
also metaphorically to be vexed or troubled 
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394. See Note 392. 

The meaning is that by contemning treasure, behaving with 
wisdom, and practising self-denial and beneficence people become 
a blessing to the earth. 

395. i.e., show your contempt for the gold and rubies which 
the sun is supposed to develop. 

396. The word zar, gold,'" is formed by two consonants 

which are disconnected from each other in Persian writing. 
I have been obliged to Karaganda by two words, worthless, 

scattered/' since there is no single word in English that conveys 
these .senses of famganddy which is equivalent here to bi-rabita. 
Cf. the Turkish rdbita-syz, 

397. In this second hemistich pardgamla means “ scattered ’’ 
in connection with the gold, and ‘‘ disturbed ” with reference to 
the •possessor of it. 

398. i.e., on account of their wearing gold tliey are put into 
mourning, blue being a mourning colour. This is in allusion 

O O 

to the commonly used gold and blue ornamentation of Persian 
MSS. 

399. i.e., if gold is put into one vseale, stone weights are put 
into the other to weigh it. This the Autlior calls ‘‘stoning'/ 
“ At a thousand doors ” ; i.e., at the doors of the bankers. 

400. A dtlng was the sixth part of a diram, and weighed 
about six grains. A diram was a silver coin worth, by various 
account-s, sixpence, or from three-halfpence to twopence. 

401. “ }3ears them off ” ; i.e., inherits them. 

“ The waster " ; lit., “ the money-killer/’ sim-kush. 

“ The collector ” ; lit., “ the money-collector," sim-kash. 

Such an assumption as is convoyed in this and the preceding 
distich is tantamount in Persian to an assertion of the uselessness 
of the act alluded to in the assumption. 

402. I translate from the reading Arjkiy “ |;hat that_" or 
“ this that ", which is preferable to the alternative reading Anchi, 

that which ", in so far as the act is spoken of in the second 
hemistich, not the object of the act. 

Both zavy “gold," and slrriy “silver," mean also simply 
“ money 
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403. i.o., the person who spends not for his wants has no 
pleasure in life : the di^^ger of the well instead of enjoying the 
water is injured by it. 

404. Lit,, is the enlivener of joy.’' 

405. By a stone ” is meant gold 

406. That ruin ” means the w’orld 

407. Divs, i.e., demons, are said to inhabit ruins and wastes. 

408. Jahdn, the world," means also the world’s goods ", 
so that the sense of the distich is, “ How long would you bear 
the world's goods merely as a porter might, and make them serve 
no useful purpose ? " 

409. The four porters " are ‘‘ the four elements Hence 
“ the four porters' house " is either the world " or “ the human 
body ". Here the Iatt(T sense only is a])plicable, and the meaning 
is that however much a man may collect he will bear away (to 
the tomb) only his own body. 

410. The air without (the h-tter) alif'' is bad without the 
long " a ” (a), r(ducing time to “ bad which means " bad, evil, 
wickedness*’. The uK'aning is that the two kinds of (4ements 
oppo.sed to you are the earth, which is devoid of friendliness " 
(///), i.e., “ the world," and the air without alif, i.e., evil." 

411. Some editicms read tdj, “crown," but others baht 
which has no meaning. Hence I think that we may readily 
surmise baj, “ tribute," to be tlie corn^ct reading, one dot in bah 
in the original doing the ollicc of two, 

412. Sikh is presumably used here in the sense of /Zr, a “ rolling- 
pin tir-i tnlmdj being a rolling-pin to prepare tuirndj. 

Sikh in the sense of “ spit *’ is quite inappropriate hero, wsince 
tuimdjt translated " paste ", is not a disli wdiich could beprej)arcd 
by or cooked on a spit, being " fresh made pastry cut into strips 
and stew^ed with meat ", 

413. Lit., f in whose stomacli there is a drum " ; i.e., whose 
stomach grumbles through em[)tiness. 

i.e., necessaries are jjreferable to linvuries ; or everything 
should have its appropriate ])Iace. (For tuimuj, see Note 412.) 

444. Ddna-yi dur is here equivalent to dur-ddna. 
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415. i.e., greediness and covetousness lead to vexatious 
interference and strife with others. 

416. Sa‘dl says in the Bustan: 

Na-y-anad ^asal, jdn-i man., zakhm-i nish^\' The honey, 
dear friend, is not worth the wound of the sting.’' 

417. Jigar, liver, heart, ' means also “ pain, grief, trouble 

The butclicr's shop ” is, of course, the world,” 

418. i.e., thousands fail for one that succeeds. Life is only 
a lottery. 

“The sky” means “fortune” or “the malice of fortune”. 

419. i.e., the Avorld or fortune is quite uncertain and untrust- 
worthy. 

420. The meaning is apparently that if the gratification of 
a person's wish should be destined to have contrary results it 
is better that th(‘ wisli should not be gratified. In the frustration 
of liis wish he wendd be happier then in the gratification of it. 
Cf. the Avvdr-i SahaiJl, Book HI., Story ] : 

Bam mnrdd. Id dar zinvnd nd )nmddlhddst ! “ How many 

a gratification is involved in frustration of one’s wishes ! ” 

The best MSS. I hava* eonsultc'd read nd-murddl^ “ frustration,” 
but some MSS. and printed editions have bl-rnurddL “ not 
wishing,” wliieh is simpler, but makes the sense rather pointless. 

421. The vVuthor apparently implies that success gained late 
in life is likely to be of a more solid, self-sustaining, durable, 
and com])lete nature than that gained early in life ; for cf. the 
next distich. In this success, which, from its implied nature, 
should endure to the end of life, the business of life may be said 
to be perfected. 

422. i.e., How long would you waste all your energies in seeking 
io shine and to make all you can of yourself before the people of 
the world ? 

423. “This bestial den” is “the world”. 

“ This jar of crockery ” is “ the sky ”. Both mSSin “ fortune 

424 By “ tliis seven-rooted tree ” is meant the sky, of which 
the roots are. as it were, the seven earths. The sky means 
fortui e, and the sense is “ do not let yourself be dependent upon 
fortune: have nothing to do with it”. ^ 
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This four-liuled shoe is the world as eoixsisting of the 
four elemcnte, and the meaning is, “ have nothing to do with 
the world or fortune.’' 

425. “ The mat-covered well ” is the world covered by the 
sky The word “ atone ” is used with reference to the stones 
employed in the construction of the well. Dead as a stone or 
a mat " may possibly apjdy to the person admonished, and 
would then signify dead or insensible to the attractions of 
the world or the. allurements of fortune but I think the applica- 
tion to the world or fortune is preferable. 

426. i.c., iacrifice your life for intellectual and spiritual 
perfection, and think not of cultivating or indulging the body. 

427. Pit ; i.e., 8ufi chief. This distich is omitted by I.O. 
MS. 1168. 

428. i.e., have full and entire faith in God.” 

After this distich, 1.0. MS. 1168, only, ha.s a distich of which 
the following is a translation : 

“ If you are a disciple, behold, you are in bad estate ; rise from 
the midst, that you be isolated (from all ties).” The only sense 
of this can bo, you are only on the road to improvement,” 
but this is far from being good sense. 

429. The Author is po.ssibIy alluding to bis life of retirement, 
upon which JamI in the Nafa/jdtu 'l-Lhis lays much stress. 

430. The village-chief entertains stranger guests. 

It should be remembered that the king has, in a way, called 
Ni^^ml from his retirement by asking him to write a poem. 
Ni^mi seems t.o hint here that if he does not write no one can 
do so in a wortky manner. 

431. The Author possibly means that he is aiming at the poet 
who is a pretender. 

432. i.e., possibly, de.stitute of taste, judgment and appre- 
ciation of rea^ merit. 

433. The Author means possibly that where he is tlic people 
prefer bad poetry to good. Turk amongst its various meanings 
has that of a beauty”. Hence Turki (here a noun, not an 
adjective) means ” something of a beautiful or delightful nature 
The Author in the second hemistich likens this to dugli-hdy 
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which is here equivalent to mcist^ or the Turkish t/^hurt, ** specially 
prepared thick curds of milk/’ a favourite dish of the Turks. 

“ This Ethiopia,” or “ these Ethiopians ” ; i.e., these uncivilized 
people. 

434. “ This furnace ” means “ the world 

Lit., “ I had any rawness ” ; i.e., probably, I was still somewhat 
inexperienced in the affairs of the world. The only other sense 
could be that his early work was somewhat immature, but this 
I think is inadmissible. 

435. i.e., fortune, or rather plagiarists, took advantage of 
my inexperience and made use of the works of Hay genius. 

Tutiydhd-yi himml is equivalent to tutiyd-yi ghura, ‘‘ tutty 
dissolved in the juice of sour grapes and applied as a remedy 
to strengthen the sight.” 

4^6. The Author again alludes to plagiarists, of whom he 
complains too in the Sikanchir-ndjna. He seems to imply not 
only that they have robbed him but also that they have depre- 
ciated him. 

The idea in this and the two preceding distichs, taken all 
together, seems to be that he has always, even from the time 
when he first began to write, suffered from plagiarists. 

437. I.O. MS. 1168 and the B. ed. of 1328 read: 

Mai hi jiiz jur'a-yi zamln na-huvad 
qadr-i arigur blsh az-hi na-bmad. 

The sense seems to be that he, as a spiritual teacher, 
deserves better treatment than he implies he has received. In 
Sufi phraseology “ wine ” means “ the knowledge and love of 
God”. The Author has previously alluded to it-s superiority 
to water as a fertilizer. (See Note 312.) 

438. The Author means possibly the quiet, retired life of 
the Sufi recluse. 

439. Frozen water or ice ” refers possibly to the Author, as 
living a quiet, retired life of contemplation, bound up, as it were, 
in himself. 

There may possibly be some reference to him as a writer of 
recondite Sufi poetry in his retirement — poetry which is bound 
up, as it were, and closed to the comprehension of the com- 
monalty. 
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440- The reference is possibly to the reflection of the sun upon 
snow or ice. 

441. i.e., ice in itself is like silver and not gold. 

442. It seems probable from the three preceding distichs 
that by silver ” the Author means himself, and by “ gold 
the Deity, of Whom he is only a reflection, as tlie moon is of the 
sun. Of. too the next distich. 

443. Shn^ “silver,” without the middle letter yd is “sim”, 
which is like misy ‘‘ copper,” and it is identical with it when 
reversed. 

The sen.sc intended is probably tliat tlie creature, a reflection 
of the Creator, loses value by not invoking Him, yd bt‘ing a 
vocative particle, lly using the word “ reversed Uie Autlior 
may be pointing to the sup})osition of tiie creature’s being 
d{‘pravod, as well as wanting in prayer. 

444. By “ iron the Author means probably his fab' or 
“ poetical genius 

By “ with gold inlaid ” he refers either to the d(‘Ji(‘ation to the 
king or the latter’s patronage. 

By “ its silvery work ” meant the sweetness and beauty 
of the verse. 

Or pt‘.rhaps it would bo more in accordance with th(‘. next distich 
to interpret “ iron ” as Ids “ p(>etrv’\ Then “ in composition ” 
would mean “ when he composes ” ; but this seems a little 
strained, 

445. The meaning is that the Author is enriched by Ids poetical 
genius (or possibly his poetry), Ix-cause, fhougli lie calls it “ iron ", 
it has the value of “ silver ”, and can l>c sold for silver. (See the 
prec(;ding (listicb.) 

Host of the 1.0. MSS. r(;ad : 

Mard-idhan-Jirmh zar ]mslt.ad k\lhaalrd ha-nu'ira hi-Jlrdshad : 
The dealer in iron who sells a (juautity of iron for silver 
can dress in gold or, “The dealiT in iron can dress in gold 
because he sells, etc.'" I have taken the reading of 1.0. MS- 
1168, but conjectured bi-Jirusbam for na-jirusham in the second 
hemistich. 

446- i.e., “ (my iron is .silver) ; alas for him whose gold is 
less than silver ! ’’ 
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447. Asman and rismdn; i.e., “the sky'’ and “cord”. The 
words are brought together from a certain resemblance in sound, 
as in several English proverbial expressions, 

448. Lit., “ gold in boxfuls, and silk in ass-loads.” 

449. i.e., since riches distribute themselves so unworthily, 
why should one fear their not distributing themselves at all ? 
Fardghat is exactly the opposite of kdr. 

450. “ Such a ruin ” is “ the world “ Into a ewer (or cup) 
draw a sun,'’ or perhaps, “ confine a sun in a ewer (or cup),” 
means probably “ have the mind or soul in its greatness and 
splendour trammelled by the visible world, which is in reality 
so small and insignificant 

451. Lf. sukhandn-i dihllz), “idle talk, hearsay.” The 
“ vestibule ”, dihllz, is a passage extending from the door to 
the court of the house, either roofed or not. Here people would 
collect and gossip. 

The Author apparently means here that everyone discusses 
the mystery of existence, and, possibly, complains of the injustice 
of fortune, dihllz meaning also, as Quatremere says, “la partic 
anterieuK^ des tentes, on la pnuniere tente, wWe oil le sultan se 
tenait (rurdiiiaire. pour doiiner ses audience^.” 

452. i.e., presumably, they have tried to explain the mystery 
of existence and the spiritual world, but have died before 
succeeding. 

453. i.e., if I have a, long enough life. 

454. i.e., to penetrate into the mysteries of the spiritual life 
and to avoid all the pitfalls of the phenomenal world. 

455. i.e., the warning and summons have not yet come, and 
I, like others, can scarcely believe I am to take the journey. 

456. i.e., when I am dead, and the veil of the spiritual world 
is raised. 

457. i.e., how long sliall I try t-o teach the mystery of existence, 
of the spiritual world, and of God, being ignorant myself ? How 
long shall I be eloquent upon a subject through which I do not 
see ? 

458. i.e., you cannot attain to a knowledge of the divine 
by means of the eyes (of intellect), therefore forget your eyes ; 
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nor can you teach the divine mysteries, therefore keep silence. 
It is only by following out the Sufi Path that one can commune 
with God. 

459. i.e., when you attain to a knowledge of the divine by 
living the Sufi life you will know that your intellectual 
stri\nngs were vain. 

460. i.e.. abandon all your puny efTorts, for the spiritual 
world has shaped all things on the earth, and nothing can be 
achieved without its preordained concurrence. (Cf. the next 
distich.) 

461. Instead of du iang-i ndvardi, ‘Hwo passes of dispute,” 
some MSS. have dukdn-i ndvardl, '' shop of dispute.” By “ two 
passes of dispute ” is meant the w’orld as a place of entrance 
and exit where contention prevails. 

462. i.e., while pearls, rubies, and precious metals trammel 
your free action, how can you hope to make rapid progress in 
the domain of spirituality ? The heavens were supposed to 
move rapidly round the earth. 

463. The bare-backed steed ” refers to the carnal or animal 
soul purified and denuded of all earthly tics and desires. Such 
a steed will bear one safely through the world. (See also Note 
2,036.) 

464. The best comment upon this is the last distich of some 
lines in the third chapter of the Gulisidn : 

Mard-i Khudd bi-maghrib~u mashriq gharih 7iht ; 
kar jd ki ml-ravad hama mulk-l Khuddy-i ust: 

The man of God in west or easts at home; 
for his God’s realm is all where’er he roam.” 

‘‘ The man of God ” is “ the darvish ”. 

465. i.e., before you arc dispossessed by death. It was the 
custom to suspend the crown above the throne. 

466. i.c., the blossoms of virtue may fall through the dust 
blown by the wind of envy of others’ riches. 

467. The ''arms” of the rose are the '' petals”, which are 
scattered by the wind. 

The Author means probably that he does not want arms 
because he does not wish to fight for worldly possessions, and 
by voluntary renunciation he e.scapes the thorn of envy. 
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468. The wearing of the darvish’s robe by his envy ” is 
presumably the mortification of his envy by which the fire 
of the passions of his body or carnal soul may be allayed, talc 
being a resistant of fire. 

But some of the 1.0. MSS. and the B. ed. of 1328 reverse the 
order of hasad and jasad, offering the sense, “ In order that, 
perchance, the wearing of the darvish’s robe by my body may 
scatter talc over the fire of my envy ; i.e., may allay the fire 
of my envy.” This, however, .is more prosaic, and less in harmony 
with the preceding distich than the former reading. 

4G9. i.e., through the world, by giving up envy and covetous- 
ness and renouncing all possessions. 

470. “ This ancient inn ” is ‘‘ the world It is implied that 
all earthly possessions are transitory, and had better be renounced 
before one leaves the world. 

471. The Author means probably, escape from the bonds of 
the world and from all other ties, in which there is multiplicity, 
and boldly assert your freedom. (Cf. the next distich.) 

472. i.e., those who have studied existence and become 
skilful in speech, who liave learnt how to guide practice by theory, 
and taught what they could of existence, have died. Each one 
has had his day and opportunity, has performed his part, and 
has then disappeared. 

473. i.e., my life is nearly at an end ; you be careful in your 
life, which has not long begun. 

474. A rose of the Eternal Garden ; i.e., the soul. 

475. “ By the name Muhammad you are sealed ” ; i.e., 
you are well sealed, as it were, with the name Muhammad, 
which means ‘‘ much praised or praiseworthy 

470. i.e., strive to obtain conspicuous praiseworthiness. 

477. An attack of robbers on the pilgrims to Mecca is 
apparently supposed, during which some needy pilgrim swallows 
the little gold he has in order to save it. The robbers are supposed 
to see this and to cut open a hundred pilgrims, suspecting them 
of a like act. Or it may be that the richer pilgrims, seeing the 
needy man committing this act, imitate him and burst. 
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478. i.e., give them no hold upon you by carelessness. 

479. This malignly moving hall is the sky, i.e., fortune. 

480. A warning against over confidence on the road of life. 

481. A similar thought to that in the preceding distich. 
Though you think you are making fine and rapid progress through 
the world, you must beware of its pitfalls. 

Bdz-i sa/Jd, white falcon (fakn (j;irfal(v)y is also a term 
applied to the sun. (Cf. the next hemistich.) 

482. i.e., keep a bright look out in the world. 

483. Kamdn means a “ how ancl also SagiUariufi. 

Tlr is an arrow and also the Persian name of the ])lanet 

Mercury 

The sense is that the world is a road wliere [H‘ 0 [)le are hunted by 
the skic.s of the planet.s and zodiacal signs, i.t\, fortune. 

484. i.e., though your character may be luiturally strong, 
you have the difficulti<‘s and attraetions of life to contend with, 
which may neutralize your efforts. 

485. “ This beast i.s the carnal or animal soul nafs, and 
the sense ife that you should not .-a) indulge' it that you may not 
engage in laudable ])ur.<m(S and pas.^ wiih credit through life. 
(See also Note 2.03G.) 

486. Daur, ‘'Time." also means " Ft^rtuiie 'I “ Twodiued ” 
refers to the whitenr'ss of day and the blackness of night. “ Let 
the road, etc. ’’ ; i.e., keep u[; a cheerful heart. 

487. Lit., ‘‘ the root of it is gladness in the interpretation.’’ 

But I.O. MxS. 4d2 has, Advd-/ dji Uirashl dar ta^bir, the 

result of it is gladness, or, it amounts to gladness, in the inter- 
pretation.'’ 

48S. i.e., either from all ties, or from all griefs. 

I.O. I\IS. 402 has : 

'ahd bar man !:> az bald ras/F, I take it upon myself (to 
promise) that you escape calamity." 

489. Gauhard niky “ the good pearl,” means also ” the good 
nature or temperament ” ; and here, " the man of good nature 
or temperament.” 

The sense is, Do not separate from such a man. 
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490. ‘‘ An evil nature ” ; lit., “ the evil origin,’^ meaning 

the man of evil nature 

Nature does not err ’’ is in Arabic, and reads, ad Id yukhtl, 
but as the Ara])ic is not strictly correct, and the distich is very 
similar to the next one, I should be inclined to take it as an 
interpolation. 

491. “ The evil nature ’’ ; lit., the evil origin meaning 
‘‘the man of evil nature”. 

492. i.e., you will be able to bring affairs to a happy conclusion, 
to solve difficulties, etcr 

493. i.e., he who is not predestined to be learned is prevented 
from becoming so by being ashamed of acquiring knowledge. 

494. ‘‘ The Seven Climes ” into which Oriental geographers 
divided the wliole inhabited world as known to them. (See 
Notes 207, 1,1 iG, and 1.117.) 

495. The Aiitlior is evidently alluding to verses 4 and 5 of 
chapter v. of the Qur'an : 

” . . . . and that which beasts of prey have (partly) eaten 
.... is forbidden you. ... 

.... But lie who is constrained by severe hunger, and has 
no irielinalioii to transgress,— trulv God is forgiving, merciful.” 
By "I las no inclination to transgn'.^^s ” is meant, does not wilfully 
incline to the sin of unlawful food, and to eating more of it than 
is m^'cessary to sustain life. 

The sense of the distich is that by a knowledge of the holy 
Law one may know that even unlawful food is sometimes lawful, 
and by such litowlt’djje be justilied in eating it. 

49G. Tlie reference is to the dug of the Seven Slee})ers, which 
became a man by following them. Cf. Sa'di’s Oidistrm^: 

Sag-i itdjub-i I:ahf rilzl chand payd nlhut (/irlfl-u marduni shwl : 

The dog of the Cornpanion.s of the Cave fora few days followed 
the good, and became a man.” 

497. For Khizr, see Notes 274, 1,201, 1,562, and 1,69S. 

498. Cf. again the apliorism al: arroV, “ Know thyself.” 
(See Note 338.) It is said Man'arafa nafsadi 'arafa Rabba-h, 
“ He who knows himself knows his Lord.” 
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499. “Life's Water'* or “the Water of Life*’, Ab-i Haydt, 
is also called Ab-i haivan, “ the Water of the living animal.” 

The meaning of the distich is that the Water of Life is not 
the mere animal life, but has to do with the rational soul which 
is immortal for him who knows its nature. 

500. “ The soul witli reason ” ; i.e., the spirit of the 'Arif, 
the mystic who knows 

501. i.e., “ the soul " and “ the reason ”, iiafs and 'aql, are 
one in “ the spirit ”, ruJh which comes from God. 

“ In which (i.e., in the one) you have those two,” observes 
the Author ; but he has im]>lied that it is only if you cultivate 
the rational soul and learn to know its nature, and so know God, 
that you live eternally. (Cf. the last three distichs.) 

502. i.e., the soul and reason must be in you only one, the 
Bpirit, which comes from God as absolutely one in tlie Universal 
Spirit. The soul in its formative faculty inclines to special 
incarnation, and the result is separation. By renouncing 
everything belonging to the phenomenal world, the body, and 
the carnal soul, and by giving up all desires, you become again 
one in the unity of the spirit, and, in fine, attain to the position 
of the Universal Spirit, and to ultimate union with, or rather 
immersion in, God. 

503. Losp the two ” ; lit., “ throw low for the two (as it 
were in dice).” 

504. In the position of Universal Spirit you will be above 
earth and heaven. 

505. Before the last distich LO. MS. 1168 has on the margin : 

Az si bi-gzar ki jiA-i ynazmum ast 
va'z du ham dar gnzar ki an shmn ast : 

“ Abandon three, for it is a blamable act (to retain them) ; 
abandon also two, for it is inauspicious (to keep them).” This 
is evidently a variant of the present disticli. 

“ Three ” generally would signify a trinity, and more especially 
the Christian Trinity, but here it possibly means the trinity of 
percipiens, pcrcepiurn, and perceptio, the perceiving subject, 
the perceived object, and the act of perception. 

The Sufi recognizes these three as an absolute unity. 
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** Two ” generally would mean the Duality of Zoroastrianism, 
but it seems unlikely that the Author is warning his son agaiast 
this ; hence the meaning here is probably that explained in Notes 
501 and 502. 

The Author, however, may be making a transition to the 
subject of revealed religions, and warning his son against all 
those which do not teach the absolute unity inculcated by the 
teaching of Islam, and, in a deeper sense, by that of Sufiism. 
(See the next distich but one.) 

506. See the last Note. 

507. Sdlis saldsa is from the Arabic ihdlifhu thaldthatinf ‘‘ a 
third one of three,” i.e., a Person of the Trinity ” ; but it is used 
to express one who acknovsdedges a Trinity of three Persons, 
i.e., a Christian. Here, however, it seems used in the sense 
oi Trinitarianism. (See the last distich but one.) 

Yoirll not bear o’er the sky the ball of Unity ” ; i.e., you will 
not rise above the heavens in your appreciation of the Unity. 

508. The Author seems to be hinting at revealed religions 
here by the words ” fables ” and ” medium When you have 
found the unity of all things in God you have all, you are saved. 
No words of religion are required, no medium is wanted for your 
po.ssession of that unity, or rather your existence in and as it. 

509. I.O. MS. 116S, and tlic 13. ed. of 1328 for nuli/a, “ capital, 

origin, root of a thing,” have ” rank, grade, dignity.” 

510. A person of graceful and straight figure is often likened 
to a cypress. 

” Remedy ” ; lit., ” mummy,” which was supposed to be 
efficacious in many maladies, including fractures. 

511. My tulij)s " ; i.e., “ my cheeks.” ” My violets ” ; i.e., 

my liair.” 

512. i.e., powerless to act either as lord or servant. 

513. I.O. MS, 1108 has ahmmak, a little ruddy man,” 
but most MSS. read Ahrnadak, '' little Ahmad,” which I presume 
would mean here a little man below the normal size. 

Ahmadak is absurdly ex])lained by Steingass as “ a handsome 
youth who has become pock-marked”. This looks like a mis- 
conception of the distich in question. 
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514. i.e.rthe protecting shadow of the king. 

515. i.e., my accomplishments, my merit, and sincerity 
are my shield in the worW. (Cf. the next distich.) 

516. I am making the best of I.O. MS. 777, 

Hich has pish aa-ngaram hd man. 1168 has, 

Hick has naaiijanim zi man hd man. 402 does not include the 
distich. 1491 has, 

Hlcli has }nst naai't/arad hi man. The B. ed. of 1328 has, 

Jllch has nlst bi-n'garam id man. 

This last may be rendered, 

There is no person I see up to myself." where up to myself 
would probably mean '' excluding myself 

517. ‘‘ This stigma " ; lit., “ this calamity or evil ; i.c., the 
calamity of this impression." 

I.O. 518. 1 168 seems to oiler tlie only probable reading in the 
first hemistich. It has, 

Nadii In sihha naqd-i md ddrad, reading, how'ever, na-ki in 
one word, naki. 

518. Lit., “ give me the mummy," a remedy used in many 
maladies, including fractures. 

519. This may be a reference to the Qur'an, xx., 27, 

Wa-ijassir 11 a)nrd. “ and make )ny work easy for me." 

Or it is possibly a refcrenct^ to the j^rayer. Rahh-h yassir, wa-ld 
tu'assir, “ 0 my Lord, make (it) easy, and jjot ditlicult." 

520. Hail'd. (8ee Note 1,459.) 

521. The sliarp dagger is the white streak of the dawn 

522. i.e., write tlie poem. 

523. i.e,, the author of the poem. 

524. “ Tw'o-coloured," in respect of day and night. 

525. Et ruhinus ef jlavi cotoris lapis hie fortasse membrum virile 
significant. 

" An amber-coloured (stone) ; " lit., “ an amber-coloured 
thing." 

526. Vazdijard L, Hiirnamed AhAfhlrn. The Sinner," has 
been generally represented by Orifuital historians a.s a cruel and 
intolerant prince, We.stern historians on the other hand generally 
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speak well of hiru. That he was not tolerant is evid^t from the 
fact that he first persecuted the Zoroastrians in favour of 
Christianity, to which he had leanings, and later the Christians, 
through fear of their excessive zeal and of rebellion amongst 
his Zoroastrian subjects. 

In the Sijjasat-ndma of Nizamu ’1-Mulk (see Note 309) a detailed 
account of his death by tlie kick of a mysterious horse is given. 
He had reigned from a.d. 399 to 420, and was succeeded by liis 
son Bahrain V. 

For accounts of him consult Firdausi's Slidh-naynd, MlrlJivdnd, 
Tabari, ^ir Jolin Malcolnrs Ilistorff of Persia, and Canon 
Rawlinson's Scvevtk Orienfal MoffarcJiy. 

527. One struck ; i.e., Yazdijard oppressed his subjects. 

“ The other cherished ; i.e.. Bahrain cherished his subjects. 

“ Rock with rul»y.'' An allusion to the ruby's supposed 
gr#»wing in the rock or stone. 

‘‘ Spines with dates." The '' spines ", khdr. often spoken of 
in connexion with dates, are those on the stein of the date-palm. 

528. A renu'dy ; lit., “ mummy,'' used in various maladies, 
including fractures. 

529. Lit., " the first day the dawn, etc.'' ; i.e., when Bahram 
was born, and the dark night of tyranny was changed to the 
dawn of justice by his birth and promising horoscope. 

530. i.e., the alchemists of the sky, the astrologers. 

531. i.e., they scarcely expected to find a gviod horoscope for 
Yazdijard’s son. 

532. i.e., the son promised to be a great contrast to his father. 

533. In tkis and the following four distichs the horoscope of 
Bahram is very lightly and imperfectly sketched. 

It is of course su}) posed to be entirely favourable, but as 
regards the aspects " of the planets to one another nothing 
definite can be deduced owing to the fact that the Author, though 
assigning certain planets to certain zodiacal "■ houses ", does not 
state in degrees the position of each planet. Since, however, 
the horoscope is su])posed to be entirely favourable, we should 
conclude that the ‘‘ aspects " are good, and as a matter of fact 
they can, I think, be so placed in tiie " houses " of the signs in 
which they are situated as to be so. 
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^Yith regard to the positioJi of the planets the following remarks 
may be made : 

The sun is in ‘‘ strength or “ exaltation ” in Aries, This 
indicates that the higher spirit has full force, and inclines to all 
that is lofty and aspiring. Aries implies impulse, assertiveness, 
generowsity, and intuition. The moon is in exaltation in Taurus. 
She represents generally receptivity. She is/' says Alan Leo, 
the collector of aspects and iutluoncos, and acts only in 
accordance with the sign that she is in, having no definite nature 
of her own ; she is in fact coloured, as it were, by the sign through 
w hicli she {)asses. , . , Her office and mission is to reflect the light. 
As she passes out from the sun she gathers up the inliuences on 
her way until she reaches the full ; thence she returns later with 
the fruits of experience to the sun.” 8he will thus, being in 
exaltation in Taurus, give full ellEect to the inliuences of that 
sign, which are fearlcvssness, strong will, constancy, and deter- 
mination. 

Mercury,” says the same author, depends chiefly upon 
aspects to other planets and to position, but in the main is 
imaginative, sharp, witty, logical, oratorical, and studious/* 
He. in fact, governs imagination, thought, wisdom, and eloquence. 

Being in exaltation in Gemini, all these qualities are confirmed 
by the nature of that sign, which is diialistic, restless, and 
intellectual. 

Venus, representing love, refinement, fondness for pleasure 
and art, has also full force, being in exaltation in Pisces, which is 
^motional, kind, and generou.s. She and Jupiter together arc the 
ruling planets ”, being in the house of tlie " ascendant ” Pisces. 

Venus is considered,” says Alan Leo, “ the mOwSt fortunate 
planet under which to be born. It will aw^akeri th(‘, love and 
emotional side of the nature of those under its influence. ... It 
will also give them a keen appreciation of art and beauty, and 
stimulate all tlie pleasure-loving incliimtions. They will be 
attended by fortune, more or less, throughout the whole life’s 
journey, and, even when under some adverse fate, their star will 
be shining behind the blackest cloud.” 

The ascendant Pisces ^ in which Venus is in exaltation, would 
enhance the emotional tendency. With Venus is conjoined 
Jupiter as joint ruler in his own sign Pisces. 
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This, says Alan Leo, will give an abundance of life and 
vitality. Those born under its influence are cheery and hopeful 
in disposition, possessing a noble and generous spirit. . . . They 
are faithful, prudent, just, and honourable.” 

Since Jupiter, being in Pisces, is in his own “ house the 
influence of the sign would be to increase the tendency to kindness 
and generosity. With regard to Mars and Saturn nothing can, 
I think, be .said, except that if in opposition, as one may possibly 
deduce from the description, they might tend to correct each 
other to some extent. Those subject to Mars are bold, impulsive, 
aggressive, contentious, sensual aiid lavish, wdiilst those subject 
to Saturn are cautious, reflective, constant, patient, chaste, 
and economical. Saturn being in its own house, Aquarius, 
W'ould be strengthened by that sign’s qualities, which are 
intellectual and retentive, studious and thoughtful. I do not 
know what is meant by the statement that the tail of Draco is 
turned towards Saturn. Amongst t.lie planetary symbols, Alan Leo 
in liis Practical Astrolof/q includes the head and the tail of Draco, 
but he does not say anything about their respective influences. 

534. Ill the first hemistich in the words “ that region ” the 
stress is, I think, rather laid on that Then in the second 
hemistich the Arabic proverb would mean wherever there are 

regions or cities lnq(T, there are states ”, duval, and that no 
particular region is required to give state. Wa-lldhu a'lam ! 

535. I.O. MS. 402 oilers, I think, the best reading : 

Pidar az rniJir-i zindagdiiDyi u dur shud ru zi'?nihrbdni-yi w, 

but z-'u should of course be read for ru in the second hemistich. 
In the first hemistich too I should suggest bahr for 7nihr, but 
this is not absolutely necessary. With mihr one would render, 

” His father through love of his life.” The other LO. MSS. 
I have consulted read in the second hci^stich, 
duriar shud zi-mihrbdni-yi u, 
became at some distance from the love of him,” 

This would mean “ became at some distance, so that he could 
not indulge in his love for him 

536. “ Canopus,” a star of the first magnitude in the rudder of 
the constellation Anjo, o Argus. It is often associated with 
Yaman, Arabia Felix, over which it is said to shine with peculiar 
brightness. 

F 
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Canopus-likc '' ; i.e., associated with Yaman as Canopus, 
or bright and exalted as Canopus; or both. 

r>37. Nii'man was the ruler of the small kingdom of Hlra 
in Traq *Arabi (Babylonia), which was subject to Persia until 
conquered by KJifilid under Abu Bakr, the first Khalif, in a.d. 633. 
The chief town, Hira, according to Canon G. Kawlinson, lay 
almost due south of the town of Kufa, in about latitude 31^ 50' N. 
and longitude 44'^ 20' E. 

Istaklirb the geograjdier (about a.d. 950), however, places 
it about four miles north-west of Kufa and the western branch 
of the Euphrates. It is a mistake of to say that Nu‘man 

was king of Yaman in South Arabia. 

538. Lala-iji la'I, '' the anemone of ruby/' i*e., “ the ruby 

anemone/' is called Inla-yi and shaqaiq-i Nfi'fnan, 

“ the anemone of Nu‘man/’ It is said to have received the last 
tw^o names on account of its having been a favourite flower of 
one of the kings of Ilira named Nu‘man. 

NiCman is here likened to " the garden ” as the destined 
guardian of Bahram, the ruby anemone/’ 

539. i.e., strewed or scattered the flowers of education and 
care in bringing him up. 

A Ni/manian anemone ; i.e., one cultivated, fostered, 
and developed, as it were, by Nubnan. 

540. The first “ litter means a room in the king's palace, 
or the palace itself. 

The moon ” ; i.e., Bahram. 

541. i.e., Mun/.ir, the son of Nirnian. 

The kings of Him were namc'd in regular alternate succession 
Nu'man and Munzir, Munzir and Nu’man. 

542. i.e., grow up, gaining vStrength. 

543. Lit., '' in such a search/’ 

544. It seems from the following distich that they sought 
not only a high place but also a suitable fort or castle upon it. 
I think therefore that mz in this distich may be conveniently 
rendered “ fort or castle ”, though it really signifies “ suitable 
means or appliances, or anything fitted for a business 
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545. LO. MS. 1168, and the B. ed. of 1328 have, dnchundn jd, 
** such a place/^ but the other I.O. editions which I have con- 
sulted read, dnchundn dizy '' such a castle or fort.^’ 

546. Riim is a name which was formerly applied to the 
whole territories of the lower or eastern Roman empire and Asia 
Minor. The name has in modern times been given by the 
Persians to the Ottoman empire. 

It may also be often conveniently rendered Greece. (See also 
Note 70() ) 

547. i.e., could fashion stone as he pleased. 

548. Sam, the grandfather of Rustam, the Persian champion. 
(For Rustam see Notes 212, 1,035, and 2,078.) 

549. Ornamentists.” The word so rendered is naqqdsh^ 
“ a sculptor, an engraver, a painter.'^ 

5^0. The Hindus ’’ ; i.e., the slaves. 

551. ‘‘The astrolabian spider,” i.e., “the spider of the 
astrolabe,” is the centre of the plate of the astrolabe called the 
rete, which latter is similar to a spider's web. On it arc given 
the positions of the fixed stars and of the signs of the zodiac. 
The distich signifies that by means of the astrolabe he had 
mapped out tlie sky. (See Chaucer's Treatue on the Astrolabe,) 

552. Pliny ; in Persian, BalinUvS. 

553. A talisman is a magic image which is supposed to have 
the power to hinder people from approacliing places near which 
it is put, and also to prevent people from finding buried treasures. 
The belief in them may no doubt be traced to the Accadians 
who preceded the Semites in Chaldaca. (See also Note 1,490.) 

554. “ The veiled ones of the sky ” ; i.e., “ the stars.” 

“ The moon’s night-raids, the suiTs hostility ” ; i.e., the evil 
infiuence,s of the moon and the sun. 

555. i.e., when Nu‘man, moved by the reputation of Simnar, 
became eager for liis j)resencc. 

556. Lit., “ he made his business right.” 

557. “ Iron-like.” Ahan-band means literally “ iromjointed, 
iron-plated ”, and also “ iron-binding ”. 

The term may apply both to the resolution with which he 
conducted the Avork, and also to the hard labour he expended upon 
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it, as well as perhaps to some of the material, irou,” w^liich lie 
used ia the w^ork. 

558. '' Chy,"' gil ; presumably, gil-i hikmnt, imubcement/' 

559. The palace is likened to one of the skies on account, no 
doubt, of having: a dome. It is a sky in repose wliilst the skies 
are circling round it in constant movement. 

560. i.c., one round which the universe revolves : the centre 
or pivot of the universe, 

561. “The Zeuxian work of countless fantasies”: 

iangalmka-yi md hazCir khiyul. 

All the I.O. MSS. and printed editions are very corru})t in 
the beginning of this second hemistich, but the word iangalushd 
may undoubtedly be evolved from them. Tnngalushl moans the 
paintings, school, or work of Zeuxis, the Grecian painter, who 
flourished from 425 to 4(X) n.c. 

Under the corrupted name Losha (modern Lusha) he enjoyed 
amongst the Persians as great celebrity as the famous painter 
Mani (Manes), the founder of Manichansin. 

Tang, it should be added, means “ paintings, school, or work”, 
but Artang (the fuller form of tlie word) meant originally the book 
of the religious teachings of Maui adorned by his paintings. 

562. hdba, rendered “head dres.s ”, is ”a band, fillet, or 
kerchief bound round the head 

563. i.e., its roof was highly varnished. 

564. “ For more or le^s time.*’ 

This, I think, is the most probable sense of az shitdb-u dirang, 
lit., of hastiness or slowness.” It can scarcely have a subjective 
signification. 

565. A bride, presumably, in the course of the day appeared 
in dress of three different colours, each assumed at a different 
time. 

566. “ The tiiree-coloured silk which circles round ” is “ the 
sky ”, which was supposcnl to move rapidly round the earth. 

567. i.e,, it took its colour from the atmosphere. The Authoi 
means probably that in the day time it was mostly white, and al 
night black. But the distich a.s a rcstime of lliose which precede 
it IS impossible, and it is cipially impossible taken in any othe.' 
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way. It appears to want before it a dist^h, though I have 
not found any except in I.O. MS. 1168, which gives, 

Chunlci khmrshld dar ghurub shidi dsmdn-vdr hH 'uyub shudi. 

This, however, does not olTer much sense, and simply suggests 
that some distich was at least felt to be required here. 

568. i.e., the artist must be encouraged and stimulated by 
generowsity. 

Tlie meat,'’ kabdb, which is, generally, roast, baked, 
or broiled meat. More particularly, as here, it means pieces 
of meat roasted on a spit or skewer. (See also Note 1,340.) 

569. i.e., no one can have nobility and greatness of character 
who is not generous. 

A dirayn was a silver coin worth about twopence. At an earlier 
time in history it was worth about sixpence. The word is 
used in a general sense for ‘'money’’. 

570. ‘‘ In thc.se bounds ” ; i.e., “ within these limits of the 
castle.” Or it might be, in this district or region.” 

‘‘ Chinese work.” The Chinese artists, as well as the Grecian, 
w'ere held in liigh estimation by the Persians. Here, however, 
“ Chinese Avork ” means probably work as beautiful as that of 
Chinese artists. 

571. “ When I designed,” or possibly, “ when I set to work,” 
or ‘‘ Avhen I determined ”, the expression ba-vaqt~i bastch being 
anibiguous, 

572. Ydqfit means ruby, sapphire, or topaz, according as it 
is qualified by the adjective red, blue, or yellow, but when without 
such qualifying adjective it signifies ruby. 

573. Lit., ‘‘ shows its face in one-domedness.” 

574. “ The sky ” ; i.e., the seven different skies of the seven 
planets. 

575. i.e., the danger comes from close connexion, 

576. “ Root and branch,” Inkh-u bar ; lit., “ root and fruit,” 
or “ root and blossoms Or bar might be taken as a synonym 
and corroborative of blkh. 

577. “The object of his work,” nishdm-yi hlr-ash, me^ins 
first, “ the castle,” and secondly, “ the reward expected.” 

578. Gaz, an ell of 42 inches, or a cubit of about 26 inches. 
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579. i.e., that death would come from falling from the roof 
of the building if it were high. 

580. Lit., “ became a garden or grove with such (power of) 
giving repose to the heart.’’ 

581. A reference t^ the old star- worship. 

582. Iram. See Notes 90, 1,203, and 1,605. 

583. The sign Aries is, as it were, an adorner of the world 
with the flowers of Spring when the sun enters it at the beginning 
of that season. 

584. A metaphor implying that he was sure to find joy. 
Venus, the minstrel of the sky, is mentioned appositely with 

Bahram, which besides being a name of men means Mars, 

585. The sun is in the fourth sky, and therefore “ within ” ; 
the moon is in the first sky, and hence without 

586. By the sun witliin ” are meant the brilliant decorations 
inside of the palace ; and by “ t he moon without the resplendent 
reflection cast by its domed roof. 

587. Furdty “ sweet (water),” is also the name of the Eiipliratesf 
” The Stream of Life.” (See Notes 274, 1 ,201 , 1,562, and 1,698.) 

588. The Sidra-throne ” is the heav(*nly lotus tree in which 
Gabriel is supposed to rest. Here the village is likened to it on 
account of its verdure. 

589. Lit., ” on that Kayaiiiari roof.” The Kayaniaii was 
the second dynasty of Persian kings. 

590. Sliushtar, or Shusbtar, is the modern capital of the 
province of Khuzistan (Susiana), otluTwise called ‘Arabistan 
on account of its numerou.s Arab inhabitants. Shusbtar is on 
the River Karun, and between it and the towui of Bilibahan is 
one of the most beautiful and fertile valleys of Persia. Hence 
the Author's expression, “ All the plain was (as) the expanse 
of Shushtar.” 

About 30 miles west of Shushtar are the ruins of Suvsa, the 
ancient capital, and the favourite winter residence of the 
Akbnmenmn kings of Persia. 

Its modern Arab name Sus now generally prevails in the 
province, though the Persian name is Shush. 
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Tustar is said to be an older name of the modern Shush tar or 
Shushtan (See also Note 1,067.) 

591. Kabcj-i darl is explained by the Farhang-i Shu uri as a 
more elegant and beautiful species of partridge, i.e., presumably, 
than the kahg-i gliair-i dan. Some authorities, however, explain 
it as “the mountain partridge”. It is said to be larger than 
the other species mentioned. 

592. Lit., “ from this colour and scent.” 

593. “ Firm and forceful,” sakld-kush ; lit., “ striving, 
contending hard ” ; perhaps, “ strenuous, energetic in worldly 
aUairs.” 

The reading sakM-gush, “ deaf,” is not, I think, admissible 
here. 

594. “ Seven fortresses ” ; i.e., “ the seven skies.” 

The Author likens the words of the vazir in their power to 
move to a crane fancied poetically by him to have served to 
raise and move the seven skies into their places. 

595. This and the preceding distich occur only in I.O. MS. 1168. 
The present distich reads in 1168 as follows: 

Mail-i dih kard-u diJ zi-khvad bar tuft 
ha-yakl laJjza kdr-i khvad dar ydft, 

Dih, “ village,” would mean “ the spiritual world ”, but it is 
po.ssible that the correct reading may be either rah, “ path,” 
i.e., here, “ the spiritual path,” or diL “ lieart.” 

Adopting either of these words one would rendo#^ 

“ He sought the path (or his heart) and turned his heart from 
self, (and) understood his business in a trice.” 

The heart, in Sufi teaching, is when purified the place of 
manifestation of the glory and beauty of tlie Deity. He who 
finds the heart finds God. Cf. the term sdhib-dil, “ a master of 
heart, a Sufi.” 

596. Lit., “ he packed up his cflects from that office of (King) 
Solomon.” Solomon is a type of very powerful kings, and was 
said to have also control over the jinn or genii, including the 
fairies. 

597. Munzir, the son of Nu'raan. 

598. Dud, “smoke,” means also “affliction”. 
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599. Lit., '' ho brought the dominion to its own proper 
arrangement, settlement, or stability''; i.e., he consolidated 
the government. 

600. ‘‘ Scattered pearls " ; i.e., spoke with eloquence. 

601. Lit., a scholastic Magian. 

602. 1.0. MS. 1168, only, reads, 

Bud nsttld-i hd })uih(lhat-H mihr, 

“A master he majestic and benign.'’ 

603. i.e., lay open before liim like caskets of jewels, 

604. Lines geometrical ” ; i.e., '' geometrical figures, 

geometry.” 

“ The Mijasti ” ; i.e., Ptolemy's work on astronomy Zvr7a^i^ 
from the adjective of which the Arabs by prefixing 
al have formed the term '' the Almagest.” 

605. Ab-gun, “ watrr>colourod.” means “ blue ”, and also 

lustrous ”, Cf. (ibh watery, blue.” 

606. i.e., he had studied the sky in full detail. 

607. The store-houses ” are the ” stars ” — “ far-seeing ” 
as knowing future events. 

608. i.e., by the guidance of the astrolabe and astronomical 
tables he would obtain a clear view of the mysteries of the 
heavens. 

609. Lit., '' the polo-stick-pIaying sky.” The polo-stick of 
the sky is its curve. 

“ To bear olt the ball ” means “ to excel ”, and the sense of the 
hemistich is that he exceeded the sky in rapidity. 

610. i.e., by skill in arms and horsemanship. 

611. '^Dawn’s sword ” ; i.e., the white streak of the dawn. 
“ Despaired ” ; lit., ‘‘ threw away (its) shield,” “ its shield ” 
being presumably “ the sun 

612. Jab, an Arabic verbal noun, means “ throwing prostrate, 
knocking down Jaba would therefore signify '' one act of 
knocking down”. The ordinary meaning ol jaba is “quiver”, 
so that the apparent sense is, “ he planted a quiver upon the 
mark.” 

613. i.e., it turned into a stream of fiery sparks. 
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614. i.e., curls from the manes. 

615. The “lock” is supposed to be a padlock with a ring, 
which is cut through by his sword. 

616. i.e., presumably, would split a hair. 

617. “ From him ” ; i.e., as if he were the bon, and they 
boasted of being like him. 

618. “ Yaman's star ” ; i.e., Canopus. (See Note 536.) 

619. Adlrn. “ goats’ leather,” for which Yaman was famous, 
means also a “ tract, a surface, an expanse”, so that it may be 
rendered ” tracts, land, or regions 

(all) rawness took away ; i.e., “ brightened.” 

In connexion with the other sense of adlm, namely, “ leather,” 
it should be explained that the rays of Canopus were supposed 
to have a brightening ellect upon raw leather. 

*620. Nu'man, the son of Munzir, and the grandson of the 
Nu‘man to whom Bahrain was entrusted. 

621. i.e., to give eclat to society. 

622. Lit., “ gave him the delight of riding.” This might 
mean “ taught him riding ”, if it had not previously been stated 
that he had acquired perfection in that art. (But see the next 
distich.) 

623. All the I.O. MSS. and printed copies I have consulted 
read, 

Murda-yl gur bud dgr nalhchlr murda-rd kai buvad zi-gur 
guzir. 

“ He was the dead one of the onager in the chase — how can 
the dead avoid the tomb ? ” 

Seeing no sense in this, I have translated from the reading of 
the B. cd. of 1328, except in substituting inard for murda in 
the second hemistich : 

Mard-i dah gur bud dar nakhchir mard-rd kai buvad zi-gur 
guzir. 

The sense and rhetorical merit of the distich depend upon the 
two meanings of gur, namely, ” onager ” and ” tomb 

624. i.e., the arrow was entombed in the eye of an onager, 
the first gur meaning ” onager ”, and the second, “ tomb.” (See 
the last Note.) 
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625. i.e., the fairy was hopeless of her beauty before it^ 
superior beauty and symmetry, and the hurricane was powerless 
to compete with it in swiftness : its occupation was gone. 

626. i.e., surpassed the sun and moon in rapidity. 

627. i.e., it was related to the sky in llootness, and could afford 
to give the wind a stage's start, lit., precedence. 

628. Lit., It's tail had produced the writhings of a hundred 
snakes.'’ 

In this lieinistich the double meaning is fairly well 
represented. The sense is tliat the twistings of its tail surpassed 
the writhings of the snake, and so produced writhings in the snake, 
namely, those of envy. 

In the second hemistich allusion is made to the strenuous 
galloping and hard trampling of the horse, which dug graves 
(gur), as it were, for the onagers {gur). 

Another sense may be that its lioof.s were so su[)e)’ior to those 
of the onager that they killed it with envy. (vSee Note 623.) 

629. An expression of its swiftness, the onager being one of 
the fleetest of animals. 

630. Lit., from weariness of things." 

631. i.e., from its galloping all over tlie hunting-ground the 
latter became filled with designs made by its shoes. 

632. The word gard lias here apparently t he senses of gardidan, 
“ revolving,” of ramj^ passing current, currency, briskness 
of market,” and of raunaq, ‘'glory, splendour,” the last two 
senses deriving from the first. It may also have, fourthly, the 
sense of gJiubdr, ” dust." 

First, compared with the swiftm^ss of the horse the sky did 
not (seem even to) revolve. 

Secondly, on account of that swiftness the sky had no market. 

Thirdly, compared with that swiftness it had no glory or 
splendour. 

Fourthly, it did not see the dust raised by it (in its swift 
galloping), much less could the dust overtake it. 

For the first three senses cf. dar gard budan ; siUila-yi fuldn 
chiz ha-gard dmadan ; and az gard ujtddan. For the fourth, 
ba-gard rasldan. 
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633. Az sar afgandan means “ to throw down forcibly 
Az sar-u pusht afgandan would be a stronger expression of the 
same. 

034. Lit., the ofiicership of the plain.’’ 

635. 1 . 0 . MS. 402, and the B. ed. of 1328, have handa-l-rd 
zi-band hi-g'shddl, “ he would loosen a captive from (its) bonds.” 

636. “ King,” Gurkhdri ; a title assumed (though not in 
that form) by Yelui Taslii, the founder of the Qara-Khitay 
dynasty in Chinese Turkistan. After the defeat of King Sanjar, 
the Seljuqide, in 1141 by tlie then Qara-Khitay ruler, the latter 
took possession of Transoxiana, which w’as held by the dynasty 
till their downfall in 1210. The title Gurkhan, which is said on 
Muslim authority to mean Klinn-i Khdndn, King of Kings,” 
is applied here to the dedicatee as a compliment. (See also 
sa})ph.’mentary Note at end of Commentary, and Note 2,002.) 

637. ‘‘ A place of tombs,” gur-khdna (lit., “ house of tombs ”), 
means here ” the world 

Ants and snakes are supposed to abound in cemeteries. 

638. “ That land ” ; lit., that country and the house- 
surroundings,” if dijidr-n d 'unan be the correct reading. Or since 
diydr is a plural of ddr, ‘‘ house,” and dinmn means ” rubbish or 
didnis lying about houses ”, — one n)ight say “ surroundings ”, — 
we may render, '' the houses and their surroundings,” but the 
idea is ” the land or country ” generally. 

The B. ed. of 1328- has, however, an diydr -u zaman, that 
country and time.” 

639. i.e., who himself, Bahrain, surpassed the sky in swiftness 
and exaltitude, in contradistinction to Bahrain (Mars), who is 
not supposed to do so. 

640. i.e., was enjoying the pleasure of the chase. 

641. Lit., “ the sky became completely one with the earth.” 

642. ‘‘ Like flowing water ” ; i.e., “ swiftly.” 

643. Panja is “ the open hand ; the hand of man, or the foot 
of beasts and birds viewed as an instrument of prehension 
That it also means “ claws ” is evident from the terms panja 
tiz kardan and panja zadan. 
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644. From above '' ; i.e., from tlie onager’s back. 

645. I take the reading of I.O. MS. 1168, and point as follows : 

Safta bar sufl-i shlr-u gur 7iishast ; 
svfia, az har du sufl blrun jas(^ 

reading sfta as safta in the first hemistich, and as sufta in the 
second, and rendering sv/f in the first hemistich shoulder 
and in the second *' hole 

646. Lit., “ tlie story of the lion and onager became long.’’ 

647. The picture " ; lit., “ that embroidery.” 

648. I read, 

Ruzi-y-az rau:ui-yi bihishii-yi kkvlsh 
kard bar mai ravdna kashtiryi khvJsh. 

Kashtl means a ship ” and also “ a wine-bowl of that shape 

Ravza moans “a garden ” or ‘‘a grove ”, but here, as in’ a 
previous passage, it apparently means “ the palace 

The preposition az before rauza seems to point to the action’s 
beginning. 

649. i.e., prepared to kill them. 

650. i.e., by her beauty. 

651. ‘'A musky line”; i.e., '‘a black line.” Streak on 
streak ” ; lit., ‘‘ spot upon spot.” 

652. Lit., ‘‘ from its fellow-runners.” 

653. The first hemistich describes the russet verging upon 
yellow colour of the onager. The second speaks of the w^hite 
or cream-coloured parts of the body. The face is perhaps the 
ruddiest part. 

654. The Arabs made their arrows of reeds. The onager’s 
leg is peculiarly straight, with joints like those of the reed. 

G55. “ A diamond dagger ” ; i.e,, '' a bright dagger.” The 

onager’s ears are very white and bright, particularly in summer. 

656. The breast stands out free from the shoulder which 
is peculiarly flat. 

657. I read katdra, “ dagger,” with LO. MS. 777. 

The ear stands upright away from the neck. 
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658. I read for the second hemistich with the B. ed. of 1328 : 

nuinda zln-hWia-rd miydn-i du rah. 

Most of the I.O. MSS. and printed editions have, 
miinda zm-kuh-rd miydna du rah. 

By the strap is meant the dark line along the back. 

The saddle-pommel ’’ is the ridge on the back near the neck. 

The “ two roads ” arc two white lines on each side of the 
central dark line, 

Kdha, '' pommel/’ means also “ hill ”, so that, in a secondary 
sense, it is as if a hill were standing between two roads. 

659. The secondary meaning of the first hemistich is, 

The deviation of its crupper (in colour) from the dark part 

of the skin.” 

The meaning is that it gained by the contrast of colour, as 
the brightness of silver is enhanced when it is set against some- 
thing dark. Kullun ya'izzu rnin diddi-h, “ Everything is 
enhanced by its opposite.” 

660. There is a suggestion of a secondary sense in pihy ‘‘ fat,” 
and khiniy '' blood,” whicli both mean ‘‘ pride ”. 

661. One species of marvel of Peru, the sahrd-yl or wild ”, 
is, says Vullers, alba el rubra. I have omitted in translation 
the distich which follows the present one, as it seems to me to 
have no sense. It does not occur in I.O. MS. 1168. 

The least unintelligible reading is, I think, that of I.O. MS. 
1491 : 

Rangi-y-az khan bar-u duvdUanddz rdst chun Zangi-yl duvdlak- 
hdz. 

662. The tail is closely joined to the hind-quarters. 

By the second hemistich the Author means probably that it 
was proud and contumacious. The onager is certainly a deter- 
mined biter and kicker. 

663. The lion ” ; i.e., Bahram. 

664. Gur in the first hemistich means ‘‘ onager ”, and in the 
second “ grave 

665. Gurkhdn. (See Note 636.) 

Here, however, the term, which may bear the sense of wild- 
ass -King, is applied to Bahram as an ardent hunter of the 
onager. (Sec also Note 2,902.) 
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666. Some I.O. MSS. and the R. ed. of 1328 have kaSy a 
person/' instead of bus, but the latter word seems to have here 
the sense of (joT kan, i.e.. “ cut olT. omit (t!je idea of).'' 

667. Bv plain '' is meant presumably the ordinary hunting- 
ground. 

668. I read with I.O. MS. 402, 

kf(h az-dn kfdhpdra hlch shuda. 

Most I.O. MSS. read, 

ha-sliikdr-afyam hasich shuda, but I do not think we can 
have baftch shuda for basich karda. It might i)ossibly, however, 
be used in an impersonal way. 

669. The fire '' is that which ct)mes from the dragon's 
mouth; the ''smoke" is its long black body, 

670. Azhdahd, a dragon," means also " a brave man 

671. Lit., " I, and ju.stice to the onager, and giving redress." 

672. " Two-headed shafts." The word used is )}ti(]rd:a, 
which means " an iiistruimmt like a i)air of scissors ", and signifies 
here a double-headed arrow formed to cut as well as pierce. 
(See Note 1,885.) The Persians made their arrows of wood — 
commonly of the white poplar. The Arabs made theirs of 
reeds. (Cf. Note 654.) 

673. Tuz or tuzh (archaic toz or tozh) is the bark of a tree 
used for covering saddlovS, bows, etc. 

674. Lit., '' when the plain became narrow to the dragou." 

675. Ndchakh seems to be used by Nizami in the sense of 
" a short javelin The dictionaries give also the senses of 
“ battle-axe ", " halbert ", and " two-headed spear ", For the 
length of the ndchakh^ cf. the disticli : 

Chmda zad bar-u ndchakhi nuh (jirih 
ki ham kdibud sujta shad ham zirih : 

“ He gave him vsuch a stroke of the twenty-two inch javelin 
that both (his) coat of mail and also (his) body were pierced," 
The girih is " three finger-breadtlns ", so that nuh girih, " nine 
girih," would be about twenty-two inches. 

676. All the I.O, MSS. and printed copies I have consulted, 
except 1168, read hasht-mushL 1168 has hasht-pmlit. The 
B. ed. of 1328 has hasht-bakhsh. The first means ‘‘ eight-fisted " ; 
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the second '' eight-backed ; the third ‘‘ eight-giving or eight- 
portioned Only the first two need, I think, be considered. 

The literal sense of the first can be only having eight handles ”, 
or “ having the length of eight fists ”, ‘‘ Having eight handles,” 

taken literally, would be a perfectly useless qualification, since a 
javelin could be brandished only by holding it in a particular part. 

“ Having the length of eight fists ” is, however, quite probable, 
since “ fist ” is used as a measure of length. 

The second epithet, shash^pahlu, '' six-sided,” is also, I think, 
to be taken literally, since it is not improbable that the javelin 
was sometimes made sexagonal. If pushi be the correct reading, 
it cannot, I think, be taken literally, since the meaning, blade 
(of a sw'ord),” the only one applicable, though given by Vullers, 
is undoubtedly a misinterpretation, the word pusht In his 
illustrative quotation having the sense of ‘‘ back (of a sword) ”, 
Now a javelin has no back, and therefore pusht must be taken 
metaphorically. HasJit-puslii would therefore presumably mean 

giving strenuous support ”, one sense of pusht being '' support ”. 

In this case the second epithet, shash-pahlu, would mean, 
I think, kkaill pahlu-ddr, i.c., ‘‘ most beneficial or helpful,” one 
sense of pahlu being “ benefit ”, or utility 

677. All except I.O. MS. 1491 have suimi-i dirakht, '' the 
column of a tree,” i.e., a column-like tree.” 

678. i.e., it can soar above it. 

679. Ahriman, the principle of evil, opposed to Hurniuzd 
[Ilormuzd), the principle of good. 

It also means " a fiend, a demon ”. 

680. I am reading, wnth LO. MS. 1168, na-dld qardr. Some 
editions have, hi~dld qardr. If this be taken, the translation 
should be, When the onager saw that the king was at rest ” ; 
i.e., that he was at liberty from all he had been doing. 

681. GurkKdn. (See Notes 636, 665, and 2,002.) 

Gur-khdna, lit., “ a tomb-house,” means ‘‘ a grave-yard, a 

tomb ”, and also “ a cavern 

Dar khum kardan, '' to put into a jar,” has the appearance of 
an idiom, but the dictionaries do not give it. 

Dar Juqd'l kardan, to put into a beer-jar or jug,” means “ to 
try to delude ”. (See C. E, Wilson s Translation of Rumrs 
Masjiavi, Book II.) 
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682. Ravdv, lawful, licit/' means primarily “ moving 
It might here be also rendered ‘‘ immediately 

683. Hisdlhi ka<^l bd Ihrad kardaii is not explained in the 
dictionaries, but the sense is obvious. 

684. The ant is a type of lowliness and weakness, so that the 
second hemistich would express the king’s great power and 
coura<^e, as the first does his clemencv. 

685. i.e., to the king of Persia. 

686. MushriJ, an officer in a treasury who authenticates 
accounts and writings. 

687. I read with the B. ed. of 1328, V-mckunin ga7ij~khdna-i 
ki guaMd. 

The nearest to this are 10. MSS. 402 and 1168 ; 402 has, 

Inchumn ganj-i ganj'khdna gushdd. 

1168 has, 

V-lnchunin ganj-ii ganj-khdna gushdd, 

688. Ba^azlzl sitad ha-khvdrl dad, 

LO. MS. 402, only, has, 

Jumh hakhshld-u duda dad bi-ddd, ddda being of course a 
mistake for dddd. 

689. Lit., “ the king ” ; i.e., Bahram. Bahram has generally 
been called '' king in compliment, but I have rendered generally 
“ prince ” for the sake of clearness. 

Besides this, the title shah is often applied to a prince. (Cf. 
especially the Shdh-ndma.) 

690. i.e., the room was so beautifully adorned with paintings 
that it was like a store-hou.se of treasure, 

691. It is evident from this and a fonner passage (see the 
distich before that to which Note 559 is appended) that kdr-gdh 
is used in the sens(‘ of a work of art, or a place containing works 
of art, as well as in that of a place where work is done, i.e., a 
factory, office, or studio. 

692. It is clear from this and a former distich (see that to 
which Note 540 is appended) that the word 'amdrl, “ an elephant- 
litter,” is used in the sense of “ room ”, or “ house ”. 
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693. “ India’s raja ” ; i.e., the raja of Qinnauj. Albiruni 
gives rdbl as the special title of the rajas of Qinnauj, which was, 
according to Istakhri, the geographer (about a.b. 950), the capital 
of India. 

Albiruni (quoted by E. C. Dutt) says that in the 11th century 
“ the whole of northern India was divided into small Eajput 
kingdoms and principalities which formed a strong confederation 
of Hindu nations. Eajyapala, king of Qinnauj, was the central 
ruler, and his vast dominions included Bengal in the east 

As a matter of fact, however, Qinnauj was not in the First 
Clime, as defined by Jurjiini, the geographer (about a.d. 1460), 
but lay considerably to the north of it. 

The Burhdn-i Qdti assigns India to the First Clime, in depen- 
dence upon Saturn. 

Taking Jurjam’s definitions of the Climes, the greater part of 
India would be situated within the First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth Climes, which extended from latitude 12^^ 45' to 20"^ 30' N., 
from 20° 30' to 27° 30' N., from 27° 30' to 33° 40' N., and from 
33° 40' to 39° N. To the south of Jurjani’s First Clime it reaches 
to- latitude 8° 6' N. 

694. By khdqdn, in the Persian poets, is always to be under- 
stood khdqnn-i Chin, which means literally the emperor of China. 

The Burhdn-i Qdti says the title is that of any king of China, 
Cathay, or Turkistan ; and the Farhang-i Shu^uri adds that by 
frequent usage it has become the designation of any king. 

By khdqdn or khdqdn~i Chin, however, the poets generally mean 
the predominant ruler of Turkistan, whom, rightly or wrongly, 
they apparcmtly think to have had control also over Chinese 
Turkistan, from which, possibly, arises the confusion. The title, 
however, was also ascribed to the emperor of Mongolia. The 
ruler of China proper they generally designate by his distinctive 
CviXe faghj ur . Here, however, by khdqdn is possibly really meant 
the emperor of China, though in a later Section it means the 
ruler of the Hayatila, a nation of Turkish stock, who frequently 
made war against Persia, and at several times brought it under 
subjection. (See Notes 991, 995, and 1,892.) 

At the same time it should be remembered that however great 
the power of the predominant ruler of Turkistan might at any 
period have bee|i, the influence of the emperor of China, owing 

G 
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partly to a community of religion, was very considerable over 
that country. In fact, theoretically at least, he was supposed to 
be sovereign lord over all the Turkish peoples who inhabited the 
regions north of the Sea of Aral and the province Farghana. 
For this reason the predominant ruler of Turkistan might have 
been supposed to have been merely a governor on behalf of the 
emperor of China, How great the influence of China was is 
apparent from the fact that in later times the Hayatila, when 
threatened by the Muslims, requested that their territory should 
be brought directly under the control of China as Chinese 
provinces. 

China, including Mongolia, would come into all the Seven 
Climes as defined by Jurjani, but the Burhari'i Qdti assigns it 
together with Khata to the Second Clime, in dependence upon 
Jupiter. (See Note 207,) 

Khata (Cathay) sometimes means North China, and sometimes 
Chinese Turkistan. It cannot therefore be properly assigned 
to the Second Clime. 

It may be added in conclusion that when the fair ones of China 
are spoken of by the Persian poets those of Chinese Turkistan, 
or of Turkistan are nearly always meant, since most of the towns 
mentioned in connexion with them are, or were, in those countries. 

695. China ; i.e., most probably here, either Chinese Turkistan, 
or Turkistan. 

Taraz, an ancient town in Turkistan famous for the beauty of 
its inhabitants. It was probably in about latitude 42'^ 36' N., 
and longitude 71^ 15' E. (See tlie Map to Yule’s Cathay, where 
it appears under the name Talas.) 

696. Khyarazm (Chorasrnia), the modern Khanate of Khiva, 
Khyarazne^ would come into Jurjanfs Fifth Clime which, according 
to him, extended from latitude 39^ to 43*^ 30' N. 

697. Saqlab, generally translated Slavonia, would come into 
Jurjam’s Sixth and Seventh or most northerly Climes, which, 
according to him, extended from latitude 43"" 30' to 47"" 15' N., 
and from 47" 15' to 50" 30' N. 

Sadiq Isfahan!, the geographer (about a.d. 1635), in Lis Tahqiqu 
%Vrdb says of the Saqlab territory : 

After Saqlab (the son of Japliet) is named the most northern 
region of the Seven Climes ; and in that region such is the coldness 
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of the air, that the people construct their dwelling-places under- 
ground.” 

In this account the geographer is evidently including territory 
in European Russia considerably north of Jurjani’s Seventh 
Clime. 

By Saqlab are generally designated the regions of modern 
Russia in Europe inhabited by Slavonic nations, exclusively 
of the Russians, who in Nimml’s time inhabited only the western 
parts of Russia, and were considered Turanians by the Oriental 
writers. 

Nizami, however, uses the term Rus as an alternative of 
Saqlab, from which it must, I think, be inferred that his knowledge 
of geography was rather imperfect. 

The word Turh used in the second hemistich means simply 
“ a beauty ”, and might be used of a person of any nation. 

638. Lit., a Turk of Greek dress with Chinese adornment ” ; 
Turk-i Chini-iardz-i Rami- push. Tardz, however, means not 
only “ adornment ” but also ‘‘ the border of a dress ”, and 
this, I think, is its primary sense here. Rumi, also, besides 
“ Greek ”, means “ red ”, so that wc may have as a secondary 
sense that she had rosy cheeks bordered, as it were, with white — 
a red and white complexion. 

In tarciz too there may be an allusion to Taraz, the town in 
Turkistaii famous for the beauty of its inhabitants. 

Ruml also means a particular kind of dress so that Ruml-piish 
may mean simjdy “ dre^ssed in a Rfimi ”. 

699. Alaghrib, Alauritania, designates generally north-western 
Africa from Tripoli to Alorocco, and more particularly Morocco. 
It would come into Jurjilnrs Third Clime which, according 
to him, extended from latitude 27"^ 30' to 40' N. That it 
extended farther north than 33"" 40' is evident from the latitudes 
of some of the towns he himself includes in it, one of which, 
Kairwan, in Tunis, is in latitude 35^^ N. 

Tlie Burhdn-i Qdti does not include Maghrib among the Climes. 

700. The Qaisar or Ca)sar (of Rum) is the ruler of the Eastern 
Em])ire. (See Note 540.) 

Riiin, with Asia Minor, would be included in Jurjani's Fourth 
aad Fifth Climes, which, according to him, extended from latitude 
33" 40' to 39" N., and from 39" to 43" 30' N. 
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Although Constantinople comes within these limits, its latitude 
being 41"^ F N., Jurjani includes it in the Sixth Clime. 

The term Rum has been also applied by Oriental geographers 
to Europe generally. 

Istakhri (about A.D. 950) says : 

‘‘ The Franks, in general, we speak of as belonging to Rum, 
because they have the same religion and king, though speaking 
various dialects/’ 

The king of whom Tstakhrl speaks was the ruler of the Eastern 
Empire, whose capital, Constantinople, lie took to bo the chief 
place of Europe, 

The Burhan-i Qati assigns Rum to the Sixth Clime, in depen- 
dence upon Mercury. 

701. Kisra was the generic name of the Persian kings of the 
Sasanian dynasty. It is said to be the Arabic form of the 
Persian Khusrau (Chosroes). The princess in question' was 
of course not the daughter of the king then living, but was of the 
royal House, 

Kai-Ka'us was the second king of the second dynasty, the 
Kayanian. 

Persia would come within JurjanFs Second, Third, Fourth, 
and Fifth Climes, for the definitions of which see Note 

207, 

The Burhdn-i Qdfi in its enumeration of the Seven Climes 
does not mention Persia generally, but only ‘Iraq and Khurasan, 
which it assigns to tlie Fourth Clinu*, in dependence* upon the sun. 

702. Bast in the first hemistich is used apparently in the 
sense of basta, Az yak (last, “ all together ; but the expression 
means possibly “ by one hand ”, 

703. The eyes were supposed to sec by a light of their own. 

704. A young man with an incipient moustache is called 
iutl-khat, i.e., “ with a moustache like a parrot's feathers.” The 
comparison has possibly reference to the colour, since dark green 
is apparently confused with black, the word sabz meaning both, 
“ Sugar ” means the “ lips 

Hence the meaning is simply “ He had an incipient moustache ”, 

705. Galia, i.e., galia moscliata (see Note 146), being of dark 
colour is compared here with incipient whiskers and beard. 
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“ His moon ’’ means “ his face The sense is that he had 
incipient whiskers and beard. 

706. Dahir means '' a writer ”, but the same word is sometimes 
used to describe either writing or painting. Cf., e.g., nigdshtan. 

707. Lit., hair by hair,” mmj ba-muy. 

708. i.e., he is both brave and strong, and also cunning. 

709. Diamond ” in the first hemistich and ** iron ” in the 
second mean ‘‘ sword 

710. ''His sight”; lit., "his place of sight,” nazar-gdh. 
The word means also " a hall of public audience The " light ” 
means here also Bahram ; but see Note 703. 

711. See Note 536. 

712. Az sar-i ddnlsh-u hifdyaUi kkylsh. The translation 
seems a little strained, but it is rather unsatisfactory to refer 
" tlie knowledge and competence ” to Munzir when the object 
seems to be to compliment Bahram. Besides this, kifdyat, in 
addition to its other senses, has that of " being one’s equal in 
position 

713. i.e., he grew weary of it perforce, having reached his 
appointed time, 

714. The city as opposed to the txoops means the civilians. 

715. "Valour”; lit., sword”' 

716. i.e., he had no claim to being near the direct fine of 
descent, and was only a distant relative. This, of course, is a 
historical fact. See Canon Kawlinson’s Seventh Oriental Monarchy. 

717. A belt, says the Jiahdr-i 'Ajaniy set with seven jewels 
in connexion with the seven planets, and peculiar to the Kayanian 
dynasty. The jewels, presumably, wnuld be each one of the 
colour attributed to tlie sphere of the corresponding planet. 

718. i.e., he substituted mourning for festive garments. 

Nil, " indigo, dark blue, black,” and sabz, " green, blue, black,” 

arc both mourning colours. 

Flruza, " turquoise,” the word used here, means light blue, 
but that colour w^as also used as mourning as is evident from this 
distich and from the termination of the story told in the Blue 
Dome. Red is a festive colour. Cf. jdma-yi dd, " a red dress,” 
lit., " a festive garment.” 
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719. The sword is likened to a lion’s claws. 

720. i.e., wliatevcr natural advantages .they have, they are 
all dependent upon, and look for my bounty. 

721. i.e., if I do anything but try gently to convince them of 
their ill-conduct, leaving them then to their conscience, it will 
be a species of oppression. 

722. An allusion to the poetry of Firdausi. 

723. The “ other bard is Firdausi. 

724. i.e., I am still insfiired by the poetic spirit, but he has 
been withdrawn from it by death. 

725. i.e.j'djy appropriating his thouglit. 

726. Lit., '‘the New Year’s breeze"; but the New Year 
in Persia begins on March the 21st, when the vernal breezes, and 
showers bring out tlie blossoms and verdure which are all fresh 
and new, not old things patched up. 

727. The Author is alluding here to the mode of treating a 
subject. 

The iirst hemistich should refer more to the unity of the 
treasure than to that of the road, l>ecause the number of roads 
would not affect tlie jiosition, which is the possession of the 
treasure, however reached. 

72:^. i.e., of composing clofpu'nt poetry. 

729. Lit,, it is not my stipulation to repeat. 

730. i.e., I know how to treat the sii))iect in a superior manner. 

731. Two workers " ; lit., “ two embroiderers, lace- or 
fringe-workers, ornamentists, or paint(Ts," du muiarriz. But 
the sense here is practically “ two workers in fine diction ”, or 
more particularly, “ two historians," i.e., historians of the 
achievements of kings, the earlier being Firdausi, and the later, 
Nizami. 

732. Lit., have made old coins new.” 

733. i.e., Firdau.si improved upon his predecessors, and 
Nimmi improved upon Firdausi. 

734. Lit., “ silver in the assaying, or according to the 
standard.” 
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735. Lit., “ The joiner of the set (of parts) of this high throne 
thus gives a part to the set.’’ 

“ The set.” The word is ^aqd, which means in Persian “ a 
cluster, series, row, or set (of things) ” which go to form a whole. 
Cf. the line of Hafiz : 

ki bar nazm-l tu afshdnad falaJc 'aqd-l siiraiyd-rd : 

‘‘ that on thy verse the sky may pour the cluster of the 
pleiades.” 

736. “ He actively prepared ” ; lit., “ he opened his wings, 
and bound his waist.” 

All the editions I have consulted except I.O. MS. 1168 read, 
dar gushddj opened the door (to hospitality),” but this does not 
contrast so well with bast niiydn, “ bound up (his) waist.” 

1168 has bar gushady which I have interpreted as par gushdd. 
Bar gushddy with the sense of opened his breast ”, may, however, 
very probably be correct, and employed in the sense of bdzu 
gushdd/' opened his arms,” which, pace the dictionaries, sometimes 
means “ prepared for action ”. (Cf. the Shdhndma,) 

The Kayanian kings were those of the second Persian dynasty. 

737. “ Down to Aden in Yaman ” : Az Yaman id 'Adayi. 

” In ” is probably the sense here of az, which, as a preposition, 
generally means “from” or “of”, and occasionally “for”, 
or “ in the way of ”, (See also Note 1068.) Unless the Author 
by Yaman means its ca|)ital SanTi, which is scarcely probable. 

In any case tJie x\uthor is mistaken, since the Munzir-Nu‘man 
dynasty, as before mentioned, did not rule over Yaman. (See 
Note 537.) 

738. “ Iron-strong ” ; lit., “ iron-chewing,” an epithet usually 
applied to a vspirited, powerful horse. 

739. i.e., the perspiration of the troops from their exertions 
and ra])id course was so copious that it reacheti the legendary 
Fish which w’as supposed to support the Ox on which the earth was 
imagined to rest ; whilst the dust raised by them reached the 
moon. 

Gard, “ dust,” as applied to the moon, has also the sense 
of “ beams ”. (For the “ Fish ”, see also Notes 1,060 and 1,416.) 

740. Lit., “ the drummer had a plectrum (applied) to (his 
ears.” 
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741. The plain and mountain are likened to pots boiling up 
against the seven skies, which are likeiicd Tjy the Author to 
their covers or lids. 

742. The monarch of the world ; i.e*, the usurper. 

A young dragon ; i.e., Bahram. 

743. " The heavens/’ and “ Canopus mean Bahram. 

744. i.e., as an onager into the grave. 

745. Lay the dust ” ; i.e., "calm disturbances, 

746. i.e., to the court of the king whom they had elected. 

747. “ Expressed their views ” ; lit., oSered opinions.” 

748. They spurned (all) arrogance away ” ; i.e., they were 
influenced only by motives of prudence and expediency. 

749. Lit., “ Their deliberations ended in this (resolution).’' 

750. LO. MS. 1491, 

pust vd kard ddna-rd kishland, 

vd iard probably a mistake for vd'karda. 

The B, ed. of 1328 has, 

pust bar kanda ddna-rd kishiand. 

If these be correct, the sense would presumably be, they 
wrote in a way calculated to produce a quick and satisfactory 
result ” ; or possibly, “ they wrote with extreme foresight and 
care ’ ’ 

But I.O. MS. 1163 reads, 

piist nd-kanda ddna-rd kishiand, 

which might give the sense, ” they wrote in a natural, plain, 
and straightforward manner.” But the first might possibly 
signify, “ they wrote without disguise,” (cf. pusl bdz kardan), 
and the second the oppo.site of this. 

751. “The rightful king”; lit., “the new king.” 

752. “ The superscription.” tiar-i ndnia means literally 
“ the outside of the letter ” where the jauperscription would be, 
Sar-ndma is “ the superscription ”, 

Or possibly, sar-l ndmi means here simply “ the superscri[>tion ”, 
the izdjat being restored met, cans, 

753. i.e., it had a cover of brocade-work, and was bright 
inside with words of wisdom. 
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754. “ Tie pieture-room of (Hia) good gifts ” ; i.e., the 
universe, the scene of His generosity. 

755. i.e., the creating of the universe was a difficulty which 
He alone hafJ power to 'overcome. 

756. i.e., He has sealed the universe by the duty of the praise 
of Him. 

757. Zamin-u zarmn, “ the earth and time,” signify, according 
to Meninsky, “ the universe,” but the separation of the two 
in the second hemistich prevents such a rendering. One might 
translate, “ space and time.” 

758. i.e., Bahram. 

759. “ Ill-advised contention ” ; lit., “ raw contention.’’ 

The usurper means that he is not likely to suffer loss or damage 
from what he calls the raw or crude contention of an inexperienced 
person like Bahram. (For Kisra, see Note 701.) 

760. i.e., I was always to be considered fortunate. 

761. Lit., But the Persians by force and shame aroused my 
zeal by their zealous kindness.” 

762. i.e., only the person who is a foe to selfish desires can be 
a friend to the peo[)le of the world. 

763. i.e., a world to be governed by unselfish care is not your 
world. 

764. Lit., with the headache of the world.” 

765. Lit., ” that the business, perchance, might have been 
my business ” ; i.e., tliat my business might have been simply 
attending to my own business, and not to that of others. 

I.O. MS. 1168, and the B. ed, of 1328 read, without rhyme, 
in both hemistichs, kiir, ” occupation, business.” 

Most of the I.O. editions have, in the first hemistich, j/ar, 

friend.” 

One might suggest Jedr in the first hemistich, and ydr in the 
second, but this is not really necessary. 

766. See Note 526. 

767. i.e., it would be useless to seek to cultivate ground so 
barren and worthless. 

768. “ To strike cold iron ” means to do something useless. 
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769. He moans probably that lie does not apyirove of the 
tone of the letter, but afipreciatos the good advice in it. 

Or the senses may be that whilst ho approves the good advice 
generally there are reasons why it doCxS not fit his particular case. 

Instead of p(uul'gfiy(tnda-ra, the speaker oi advice/^ we 
might read, pand-i guyanda-rd, ‘‘ the advice of the speaker.’^ 

770. i.e., I would not condescend to seek possession even of 
the whole world. 

771. ''Throughout”; lit., ‘"in vein and skin.” 

772. Lit., I am excusable for sin not committed.” 

773. Lit,, “ after the dead ” ; i.e., after a person is dead. A 
well-known proverb. 

774. The argument in tliis and the i)rceeding distich seems to 
be that intelligence sliows that the mischief of calumny arises 
from the readiness with which it is heard, and that when the 
hearer is essentially had he exaggerate.s the calumny when 
reporting it. The moral is apparently that it i.s an <.‘vil tiling 
to listen at all to calumnv. 1 am taking the reading of I.O. 
M8, 402 and the 1,0. H ed. The B. ed. of i32.S varies a little 
from these, but has the same sense. 

The other 1.0. editions read, 

(tv/fan-ash had, sha)dd(f.v.-(is]( bad-tar us-/ ; 

" His speaking is evil, bi.s hearing is worse,” but the sense, 
I think, is not so good. 

775y Lit., ” is up to the time of action.” 

776. This 1 take to be the most jirobable meaning of the 
rather enigrnatical hemistich, 

'' az 7Kiaiuddr-i vayt bus fat m shddd' 

The only other sense I can see is, 

“ I will rejoice in what the ([iresent) time may (now) oiler, ” 
but this, I think, is lo.ss satisfactory. 

777. All kunam tc-az khuddy ddram sharm, 

778. Gundh, " offence, sin,” is used here in the sense of 
qiUlb, " acts deserving punishment,” the opposite of 5am6, 
” acts worthy of reward.” 

779. Lit., “ opinions were taken, given, or compared ” ; 
rdy-hd shud fast. 
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780* The Zoroastriai) muhids or priests in earlier times 
formed an ecclesiastical council consulted by the king in religious 
questions. In later times they were also vazlrs or ministers, 
as we gather generally from Persian writers and also from the 
dictionaries. (See also Note 1,950.) ' ^ 

781. i.e., you are really king.” 

782. The name of Gushtasp (Vistaspa, Hystaspes) is 
associated with Zoroaster in the Zend Ave.sta, and Western 
authorities generally make them contemporaneous. The 
difficulty is to find even approximatedy the date of Gushtasp. 
According to Oriental accounts this king was the fifth of the 
second or Kayiinian dynasty of Persia, but it is useless to seek 
his dale from Oriental sources of information. 

Profe.ssor Duncker concludes that Vistaspa and Zoroaster 
lived m about KXKJ n.c., but from the evidence he puts forward 
one miglit be induced to agree with those authorities who make 
the date some hundreds of years earlier. Professor Jackson, 
of Columbia University, an eminent authority, thinks Zotoaster 
flourished during the Median supremacy and died about 583 B.c. 

783. The Kais ; i.e., the kings of the Kayanian dynasty. 

784. Bahman, the grandson and successor of Gushtasp* 
He is supposed to liavc been Artaxerxes Longiinanus, Ardashlr-i 
Darri;i-dast. 

785. Diira, i.e., Darius ; presumably the opponent of 
Alexander. 

786. Siyamak was the son of Kayurnars the first king of the 
first or Pishdadian dynasty of Persia. 

787. Ardashir, the graiidsoii of Babak, generally called 
Ardashir-i Babakan, was the first king of the Sasaniaii dynasty 
of Persia. 

788. Kayumar^^ the first king of the first or Pishdadian 
dynasty of Persia. 

789. Lit., which may suffer that covenant to be discharged.” 

790. He means that they owed allegiance to him, and not 
to the usurper, and should therefore not have pledged them* 
selves to the latter. 
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79L Jamshid or Jam, the fourth king of the first or Pisdadian 
dynasty of Persia. (See Note 1,377.) 

792. Lit,, my dominion of inheritance is (both) the black 
and the white ” ; i.e., my inherit(‘d dominion is all things and 
all people ; or, more particularly, Arab.s and Persians. 

793. i.e., he lias given up his crown and throne ; his spirit 
is in heaven, and his body is in the earth. 

This simply adds to the assertion in the preceding distich — 
that the crown sind throne are merely symbols — the assertion 
that they are also only transitory possessions. (Cf. the next 
distich.) 

It is jHDSsible, however, to explain the second hemistich as 
meaning that he who is es.sentially a king is exalted to the sky 
and governs the whole earth ; he has no need of the ordinary, 
visible insignia, the crown and throne. This, however, doi's iK)t 
harmonize so well with the next ilisticli, though it may do so 
Wtth th^ succeeding one. 

y 794 . Afridun, the sixth king of the first or Pishdiidian 
dfifeasty of Persia. 

795. i.e., the mere symbols have not retnained. 

796. i.e., an insidious usurper has made puny efforts to hold 
me off. 

797. i.e., Bahrain, a formidable opponent. 

798. .The terms “ ant ” and “ gnat ’’ arc used in depreciation 
of the usurper. 

799. i.e., the comparatively weak usurper can make himself 
prominent only until a formidable opponent like Bahrain appears. 

Trumpet ; lit., ‘‘ white shell/’ sapld-mahra, a shell which 
was sounded as a trumpet. 

800. i.e., so long as the i]surf>er has only puny opponents 
he, not much more powerful himself, may think he is achieving 
great deeds. 

801. This distich has practically the same sense as the 
preceding, 

802. i.e., at the opening of Spring, which in Persia commences 
on the 21st of March. Bahrain likens hini^clf to the light of 
the sun, and the usurper to a mere lamp. 
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803. “ To eat one’s heart or liver ” is “ to suffer affliction/’ 

804. i.e., it is better to combat my enemies than to suffer 
such affliction. 

805. Lit., sacrifices a life,” fidd kunad jam ; but cf. the 
use of jdmjishdniy and jan-nimrl, which signify rather “ making 
great sacrifices or endeavours in behalf of a person ” than really 
sacrificing one's life for him. 

806. i.e., although I am really the king of Persia, the Arabs 
support me. 

807. i.e., the Persians grasp and are supported by what 
belongs to me. 

808. “ The Kai ” ; i.e., the King descended from the 

Kayanian or second dynasty of Persia. 

809. i.e., I liavc sul>stantial value, whilst those others are 
varin afnd empty. By others he raeans fuetcnders and usurpers, 
including especially the tlicn occu])ant oJE the throne. 

810. The Author possibly means that a king should have, 
sufficient authority in himself and in his descent to be able 
to raise an army. A mere retinue anyone might have; it is 
only a symbol of greatness like the throne and crown before 
mentioned. 

What dust ” has also the sense, ‘‘ what advantage.” 

81 1 . i.e., the legitimate chief alone should succeed. 

812. i.e., I seek to do only what I have a right to do. 

813. i.e., without infringing covenants. 

814. Lit., by which the compact that has been tied may 
be loosened.” 

815. i.e., the envoys from the usurper. 

816. “ By race ” ; Gauhar, “ race,” or “ origin ”, means 
also essence, nature, intellect ”. 

By name.” His name was Bahram ; he would be as king 
Bahram V. 

817. To smear a sun or the sun with clay ” means to try 
to hide virtues which are manifest. 

818. “The lion”; i.e., Bahram. “The wolf”; i.e., the 
usurper. 
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819. Tirjli-u jam, “ sword and cup,’’ are, no doubt, equivalent 
to bazm-u razm, '' feast and fight,” “ court and camp.” 

820. In contradistinction to Bahrum’s stipulation or condition 
as to the two lions. 

821. i.e., it may turn out that Bahrain will not succeed, 
or that he will be killed. 

822. Lit., ‘'should not pass from a state of repose or 
settlement.” 

823. i.e., should engage with the two lions in question. 

824. The “ chair of gold ” is the “ sun ”. The “ ivory 
throne ” is “ the wdiite streak of the dawn 

825. i.e., let them engage in the business in hand. One might 
translate, “ fly at the target of battle ”, vsince kdr, “ business,” 
means also ” battle but this is not necessary, as “ business*”, 
the more ordinary equivalent of kdr, gives good sense. 

826. i.e., the grave of Bahram Our. 

827. The reading of I.O. MS. 1491, (with the substitution 
of zi-mlgh, " from the cloud,” for va~nngh, “ and the cloud,” 
which I should suggest), is as follow’s : 

An ba-amz-i tasht rasta zi-mujh . in ha-lasht-i fahl na-hud, hi 
hadlgh I think, however, that (substituting iashi for takht), 
the reading of the I.O. B. ed., from which I translate, is preferable : 

Mah ba-dvdz-i tashi rast az migh ; 7ia{h) ba iashl-l tahl, ba- 
taskt'U ha-tigh : 

“ The moon escaped from the cloud with the noise of a basin ; 
presenting not a simple basin (only), but a basin and a sword.” 

The ” moon ” refers to the ” crown ” ; the “ basin ”, as regards 
the “ moon to its ‘‘ disk ”, and as regards the '' crown ” to 
the “ circular main part of it ” ; the " sword ”, as regards the 
“ moon ”, means the “ rays ”, and as regards the ” crown ” 
may possibly refer to the cre.scent within the mural crowm wmrn 
by Bahram, if we might suppose that the Author knew of its 
form. Otherwise we must conjecture that some conical or 
other rise in the centre is meant. Cf. the term, rml-i tdj, a pointed 
ornament applied to a regal crown. 

In the reading of 1.0. MS. H91 an, “the latter,” refers to 
the “ crown ” as likened to a “ moon ” ; in the second hemistich 
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m, the former,” refers to the ‘‘ crown ” as mentioned in the 
first hemistich. The basin ” of the crown is the “ crown 
without its crescent, or central conical rise ”, the latter 
representing the sword ”, fujh, which, as regards the “ moon ”, 
means the “ rays 

The basin and sword ” are the common emblems of execution, 
and the words are introduced here in allusion to the danger of 
the enterprise. 

828. Lit., '' Through terror no one went round those tw6 
great lions within the range.” 

829. First ” ; i.e., before his rival. 

830. The gold cup ” is a symbol of the royal carousing. 

831. i.e., the ground where he would lie dead would be his 
place, not the throne, of which he would have no need. 

832. * I.O. MSS. 777 and 1491, the I.O. B. ed., and the B. ed. 

of 1328 for band-i qahd have “ the end of the skirt 

of (his) tunic.” 

833. “ The foxes ” ; i.e., his rival. 

834. In this and the following four distichs the horoscope 
of the king’s throne or sovereignty is described. 

It should perhaps rather be taken as the horoscope of the 
nature of his rule. 

For the same reason as that given in Note 533 it is impossible 
to calculate the aspects. 

With regard to the ascendant and the positions of the planets 
in the signs we may, I think, gather the following : 

The ascendant is Leo ; hence the king's rule would be attended 
by firmness and self-control, perseverance and ambition, faith- 
fulness, nobility and generosity, and intuition in regard to 
Sjiiritual matters. The sun in conjunction with Mercury would 
imply that in his rule he would disjilay nobility, generosity, 
faithfulness, sincerity, ambition, prirle, and will and ability 
to govern, combined with imagination, reason, sharpness, wit, 
and persuasive power. These two planets being in Cancer would 
be modified by reserve, sensitiveness, impressionableness, 
reflectiveness, sympathy, and kindness. 

The moon being in ” exaltation ” in Tanrns will give full effect 
to the influences of that sign, which are fearlessness, strength of 
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will, constancy, and determination. The moon's being in 
conjunction with Venus would imply that much of this energy 
would be directed towards love, the pursuit of pleasure, art, and 
all that refines. Venus being in her own house in Taurus will 
have considerable power to eftect this. 

Mai'S being in '' exaltation ” in Capricorn the natural tendency 
would be to boldness, impulsiveness, aggression, contention, 
sensuality, and lavishness ; but Saturn being also in “ exaltation " 
in Lihra might be supj)Osed to modify this, those subject to 
Saturn being cautious, reflective, constant, patient, chaste, and 
economical. The sign Capricorn gives ambition, persistency, 
steadiness, and political inclination. 

Libra gives sensitiveness, compassion, yieldingncss, prudence, 
thoughtfulness, justice, and generosity. 

Jupiter is in bis own ‘‘ house '' in Sagiltarius. Those subject 
to his influence are noble and sincere, just and generous, ccxirteoii.s 
and compassionate, faithful and honourable. Sagiltarius would 
confirm all this, and add activity, enterprise, and demonstra- 
tiveness. (See also Note 533.) 

835. An allusion to the offerings of the rich. 

836. Pearls '' ; i.c., “ eloquent Avords.” “ Balas rubies ” ; 
i.e., (his) lips.” 

837. i.e., by imitation, or in retaliation. 

838. i.e., I can only bless the d»*ad, but I can give security 
and happiness to the living. See the next distich. 

839. “ Black and white,” i.e,, “ all things ” ; or “ night and 
day”, i.e., “ tin;e.” 

840. I have taken thi.s heading from 1.0, MS. 1491. Other 
editions differ. 

841. A belt worn by the Kayanian kings .set with seven jewels 
having reference to the sevvn pkuu^ts. (See Note 717.) 

842. The CInnI would thus be white, and possibly of silk. 

A Rimi (from Burn, the Eastern Empire) was a species of 
dress, but not a head-dress, and I have therefore rendered bar 
sar-ash by '' over it ”, and not upon his head ”, though one 
might suspect an antithesis in the u.sc of the words iatiy “ body/’ 
and sar^ ‘"head.” 
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Since Ruml means also red ”, this may have been the colour 
of the upper garment. 

Ruml, however, may mean an\i;hing connected with Rum, 
and therefore not impossibly a Rumian or Byzantine crown. 

Tardz too, being the name of a town, is introduced rhetorically 
with Ruml and the preceding Chini, 

813. i.e., he excelled in beauty the handsome people of Rum 
and Chinese Turkistan, 

844. Lit., “ he had conveyed the five turns (of music) above 
the sun.” An allusion to the old practice of playing music 
five times a day before the palace of a king, prince, or governor. 

845. i.e,, the justice distributed at his court or gate dissolved 
grief and trouble. 

846. Lit,, “ to breaths.” 

847. '“The coining-dies took rest upon the coins”; i.e., 
presumably, “ much money was coined,” an evidence of prosperity. 

848. i.e., the peoide were undivided in their aflection for the 
king ; or, they had no desire different from the king’s desire. 

849. i.e., entered upon a prosperous life and the observance 
of perfect integrity. 

850. i.e., yielded implicit obedience to the king, whose 
rescripts were all in favour of justice and integrity. 

851. “ Correction.” Parrardan seems used here in the sense 
of tarbiyat. 

852. ‘‘ Earthy camp ” ; i.e., ‘‘ the world.” 

853. i.e., ” the world,” 

854. i.e., he was raised above the sky by the loftiness of his 
designs, 

855. See the Note on the next distich. 

856. i.e., he would give them lightly away. Cf. ha-sar-i 
tmiydna giriftan, ” to conquer or take at once by striking with 
the whip without using the sword.” 

857. i.e., he was generous and prodigal. 

85S. i.e,, they became self-indulgent and without any kind 

feeling for the needy. 

H 
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859. From stono and iron ; i.c., of a very meagre descrip- 
tion, or with great ditficulty. 

860. “ So fierce an onslaught made on food ; i.e., made the 
food'Siipply so v'ihort. 

861. "Weight’'; i.e., ‘'esteem.” 

From its lightness ” ; i.e., from there being so light a weight 
of it. 

I have slightly strained the meaning of 'izzat by tran.slating 
it ” weight ”, in order to retain something of the antithesis in 
the original. 

Of course, sahuk-sangi, “ liglitness,” may have the ordinary 
sense of the quality for which bread is esteemed. 

'Izzai means also ” rareness ”, so that another sense is, bread 
gained rareness from there being so light a weight of it.” 

862. “ The comptrollers of the town,” aynln<ln4 sluihr. An 
amln is the chief of any special department. 

863. Bardt amongst its different meanings has that of an 
order on the treasury”. 

864. Khdna, hou.se, room,” means also '' a division between 
two joints of a reed ”, .so that tlie sen.se is that the houses from 
Isfahan to Eai were nearly contiguous a.s are the divisions in 
the reed. 

865. Lit., '‘if this statement is not clear to you.” 

866. i.e., the original authority for t he statement is responsible. 

867. i.e., the more populous the country the greater its 
prosperity and riche.s. Quite a socialistic doctrine. 

868. i.e., through his sharing the king's bounty with others, 
or through his not coveting others' wealth. 

869. “ The distress of seventy years,” the cause of which had 
been the misrule of his pr('dece.ssors. 

870. Before “ every town ” there is the word savddy which 
means the precincts or outskirts of a city, town, or village, and 
also the place itself; but it seems to be almost expletive here, 
or to mean simply the ‘ extent or expanse ” (of the town). 

871. Each planet is supposed to rule alone for one thousand 
years, and then for a period of a thousand years with each one 
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of the other six planets in turn, making a total of seven thousand 
years for the cycle ”, daur. 

It is generally believed that the cycle from the time of Adam 
till the present time has been that of the moon. The Author 
probably means therefore by the cycle of Venus that of the 
cycle in which V^mus is associated in rule with the moon. 

The fact that \'<‘nu8, one of the two most auspicious planets, 
is the spiritual principle (see the next distich) of this newly 
commencing (part of the) cycle is apparently made to account 
for the opening of a new era of prosperity and happiness on the 
conclusion of the famine. 

A cycle ”, daur, is said also to be a period of 360 solar years, 
but I think this does not concern the present inquiry. 

Under the heading “ The death of Yazdijard ” the Author 
speaks of a cvcli^ ” as of some indefinite period of time which 
may be* signalized by certain occurrences. (See also Note 319.) 

872. AmoDL^st astrologers kadkhudd is the vital and spiritual 
principle, as kadhdnu is the bodily or material principle. 

873. (f^h'-hoofed ” (onager-hoofed) ; i.e., swift. 

“ He dug up fjurs ” ; i.e., by his horse’s hard trampling he 
dug up “ g’aves ” (for the onagers). “ Threw^ur^" to the ground ” ; 
i.e., overthrew ‘‘onagers”. 

874. “ Tlie Bow ” ; i.e., Saf^iltarius. Jujiiter is the ruler of 
Sagittarius, that sign being his own “ house It gives him 
great activity and enterprise. Sagittarius being a “ fiery ” 
sign, its nature is in harmony with that of Jupiter, who is electric, 
hot, and sanguine. 

875. i.e., the king shot above and beyond Jupiter. 

876. “ Sjiot.’’ Matmh is “ a place of throwing or shooting, 
a Ininting-ground ", and also simply ‘‘a place, a spot”. 

877. Tir^ here “ the plain ”, means commonly “ an arrow ”, 
hence a species of rhetorical hiccough is produced by the con- 
junction of the word with shasl, “ a thumbstail.” 

I.O. MSS. 402 and 1491 read, bahr khdll-u dasht piir ml-kard, 
“ he emptied the sea and filh'd the plain.” As the arrows, or 
perhaps rather the bolts or balls (cf. muhra) are called pearls ” 
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in the first hemistich, '' sea ” in the second hemistich would bo 
the source of them, i.e., in this case the bow-string 

878. The Author fancifully conceives that the fire which tlic 
king's weapon strikes out of any stone it may hit is a desirable 
acquisition for roasting the onagers he kiUs. (For habdby see 
Notes 568 and l.»340.) 

879. Lit., (who was) quick and active in keeping stirrup 
by stirrup with the king/' 

880. Filna meaiivS '' sedition, disturbance ”, and, applied to a 
woman, “ seduction, fascination,” with the conjoined idea of 
“a causer of disturbance to people or among her lovers 

88L Lit., “ as the breeze (passing) over the corn-field.” 

882. Pdluda. (See Note 1,634.) 

883. Lit., “ With all beauty.” 

884. By yxakhats “ breath,” is meant here also “ voice 

885. “Whatever she had killed”; i.e.. by her beauty. 

886. In the second hemistich rah 2 odnn means to ])lay 
according to the modes of music ”, and also ‘‘ to make an attack 
on the road as a highwayman ”, so that the literal sense is, “ the 
former struck the road, and tlie latter struck the game.” 

887. Lit., “ loosened the thurnbstall.” 

883. Lit., “ used self-restraint \n praise.” 

889. Lit., “ you do not bring my game into your eyes,” which 
means “ you do not think it of any account 

890. Lit., “ from the nature which is habit ” (i.e., to w^omen, 
or, perhaps, to beautiful women). 

891. Lit., “you must illumine (your) face.” 

892. ‘‘Pin”; lit., “sew.” 

893. “ Like the wind ” ; i.e., which should give the bolt the 
velocity of the wind. 

894. Lit, “ Its brain came into ebullition at the pain of it.” 

895. “ Stumbled and fell headlong down.” This, I think, 
is the sense of ha-sar-u sum dar dmad, which does not occur in 
the dictionaries. 

896. “ Chinese girl ” ; i.e., girl of Chinese Turkistan, 
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897. Lit., This reply came hard to the king.^' 

898. i.e., the reply gave him a hard stroke. 

899. Lit., he made his heart without kindness for that moon.’* 

900. i.e., they should not be precipitate, but wait until the 
proper time to do things. 

901. The Persian div corresponds sometimes with the Arab 

evil jinn ” or genius, but often has the sense of ‘‘ demon ”, 

‘‘ assistant-devil to Satan or “ Satan ” himself. In fact, 
Satan and the demons are of the evil jinn ”. 

902. “ A cypress free ” ; i.e., the girl herself. (For the “ free 
cypress”, see Note 1,246.) 

903. I have written ‘Umman on the supposition that the 
Author writes the name so met. cans, for ‘Uman, the country in 
the ^outh'oast of Arabia, not far from which are pearl-fisheries. 
The geographer Sadiq Isfahanl (about a.d. 1G35) too gives the 
spelling TJniman, not 'Uiiian. Firdausi also spells it in the 
same way. Irrevspcctive of this, however, there is, so far as I 
can ascertain, no such place as ‘Umman, and the only ‘Amman 
of which I find mention i.^ that described in the Encyclopadia of 
I shit a as follow's : 

‘Amman, the old capital of the Ammonites, in the Old 
Testament Rabbat Rene ‘Ammon or Rabba, later Rabbatamana, 
Amman, Ammana, or called by the Hellenistic name Philadelphia. 
This city.which at the time of the Romans was of great importance, 
was taken by ^ azidii ’bnu Abi Sufyan after the capture of 
Damascus (a.h. 14 a.d, 635), It became the capital of the 
fruitful region of al-Balqa' with a trade in corn, sheep, and honey. 

. . . . The magnificent ruins date back to Roman times, with 
the exception of an Arab building on the castle hill (the castle 
of Jfdut with the tomb of Uriah).” 

If this town be meant, it is probably taken, as towns often 
are, as repn'sonting the region, a fruitful one, but one cannot 
explain why the Auilior should select it in particular. 

Both Ibn Khurdadbih (about a.d. 846), and Istakhri (about 
A.D. 950) mention 'Amman as a town in Syria. 

904. Lit., “ do not carry (your) head (away) from occupation ” ; 
i.e., employ yourself in the house as a plausible reason for being 
in it. 
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905. As though the moon were in, or given to, Draco. 

Auger Ferrier in his Jugements AsironoiHique.s sur les Natinies 
(1592), says : 

‘‘ La queue du Dragon : horrible mort, petit douairc, et nul 
bien appartenaiit a la signification de oeste rnaison.” The allusion 
has probably some connexion with the superstition tliat the 
moon when eclipsed is swallowed by the Dragon. 

Cf., the expression, zinddn-i naigirain, " the prison of the 
two fights (i.e., tlie sun and the moon), which is iip[)lied to 
AzhdahCi, “ the Dragon/’ 

In the other sense azhdahd, ‘‘ the dragon,’' means sword ”, 
and “the moon”, of course, the girl.” 

90fh Lit., “ a village.” 

907. ‘‘ To the apogee ” ; i.e., “ to the apogee of the moon,” 

which means sim})ly ” to a lofty height • • 

9U8. i.e., the j)alace was so lofty that the heavens were as 
waves around it. 

909. “ A torrace-belvetlere,” rivilq-i manzar. 

RivCiq amongst its various meaningvS has that of ” a terrace, a 
gallery, an U|q)er room”. 

Manzar i.s “ a jdace of sccung, a place in which to enjoy sights, 
a belvedere The two words are in api>osition. 

Cf. Hafiz : 

liivdq i rnanzar-i cfiashin-i man dshgdmiqji tu~'st ; 
knram namd-u farad d ki khdna khdnd-yi ta-st : 

” The terrace-belvedere my eye’s your m‘st ; be kind, descend, 
for the room i.s your room." 

On this distich Sudi, the Turkish commentator, (pioting 
authorities, .‘^ays, ‘‘ nvdq is an airdv^ and a large* chdnldq is an 
aimn ; lienee it is seen that rirdq i.s a larg<i chdnldq:' 

A cJidrddq (from the Persian chdrAdq) i.s '' a terracij on a house- 
top 

The reading of the genitive between the two nouns is confirmed 
by Sudi, who says, rivdq~yn manzar-a izdf hl baijdnhje dir, ” the 
genitive betw^een rivdq and manzar is that of a[)position.” 

910. An honoured place ” ; or, “ a commanding place.” 

911. i.e., the sun is in Taurus in Spring. 
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912. Kdr-gar^ ‘‘ efficiont,’^ means also “a pack-horse which 
goes well and bears its load briskly”. 

913. Like paradise; lit., “like the garden of the Huris.” 

Kabdbs. (See Notes 568 and 1,340.) 

914. i.e., he will consent to exalt you (by becoming your 
guest). 

915. Shir, “ milk,” means also “ wine ”, so that the sense of 
the hemistich may be that they will ply him assiduously with wine. 
The sense, however, may be simply “ milk ” ; for see the distich 
to which Note 924 is appended. 

916. ‘'Fragrant wine,” rdh-i raihdn ; lit., “wine of sweet 
basil.” The adjective raihdni is generally used. 

917. “ Sweet drinks.” Nush means also anything sweet and 
of pleasant taste. 

• • 

918. Or, “ betook himself to the chase upon the plain.” 

919. “ Lofty ” ; lit., “ of lofty aim,” buland-dhang, 

920. “An estate”; lit., “a village.” 

921 . i.e., its charm is from its having been one of your delightful 
possessions bestowed by you on me. 

I have adopted the reading of I.O. MSS. 777, and 1168, namely, 
hilf^ash, “ its charm.” 

I.O. i\IS. 1491 reads hazm-ash, “its banquet,” which might 
almost be rendered “ (the wine of) its banquet ”, 

922. “ The Carden ” ; i.e., the garden of paradise.” 

923. i.e., it will be greatly exalted. 

921. “ Will perfume ” ; lit., “ will give 'ahlr'' 'Ahir is 
described by Redhouse as “ a perfume and unguent made of 
saffron, musk, ambergris, and perfumed oils.” 

925. Lit., “ from the hunting-place.” 

926. i.e., he had things put into good order. 

927. i.e., he a{)peared in all his pomp and glory. 

928. “ Khatlian steed.” Khatlan (Kotlan) is a district and 
town in Badakhshan. It w’as famous for horses. Khalit- khirdrn 
means literally “ one moving like a horse of Khatlan The 
Arab form of the name is Khuttal. 
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929. The words rkaq and taq, as used in connexion with this 
palace, mean the same part. Itivaq has reference to it as a species 
of gallery, terrace, or upper room, and tdq as a species of arched 
or domed balcony or verandah. The word maiizar, previously 
usexl, has relation to the same upper room as a place from which 
to enjoy the view. (Cf. Note 909.) 

930. i.e., it abased Khavarnaq by its loftiness, and made it 
seem to be Hat on the ground. 

931. i.e.. its domed roof coincided with the dome of the sky. 

932. Lit., from the rose, his forehead.” 

933. '‘Good”; lit., "wide, extensive.” 

934. i.e., whose head is on a level with the sky. 

The " lasso ” is the sky itself. 

935. Lit., " fold it up under your feet.” 

936. Kansar, one of the supposed rivers of paradi.se. Hurl, 
a virgin of paradise. 

937. The reading of I.O. MS. 1168 is har-u " to her With 
this reading the sense of yak dad will be yahmn ; i.e., " equal, 
indifferent.” (Cf, the Bakdr-i 'Ajatu.) 

The other editions, however, from which I have translated, 
have harad, which in tliis connexion must mean “ she carries oil ” ; 
i.e., " traverses.” In this case yak-dad woiild signify ” evenly, 
without a break, saus desemparer 

938. To bite the fingers is a sign of astonishment or of 
perturbation. 

939. " The lion’s case ” ; i.e., wliat the king had said. 

940. Lit., " had known the time.'' 

941. ' i.e., she had a languishing look in her narcissus-like eyes. 
The " rose ” means her “ face 

942. " Musk ” signifies here artificial, black beauty spots or 
patches. 

The " moon ” means here " face ”. 

Bar taqvim randan seerms to h?* u. ed in the sense of a causal 
of taqvim kardan with the meaning, " to make rectify, to make 
improve, to make set off.” 
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943. 'Itlb (archaic Hteb) is the i7ndla of Htdb^ and is used 
apparently in the sense of amatory petulance and feigned reproach, 
(Cf. also the distich to which Note 1,821 is appended.) 

944. ‘‘ A rosy hue ” ; lit., the colour of the Judas’ tree 
flower/’ which means her rosy cheeks 

The “ (‘-y press ” represents her “stature”: the “tulip” 
her “ lips ”. 

The meaning is that she united beauty of complexion with 
grace and straightness of form, and the latter with redness of 
lips. 

945. Pearls ” are here real pearls ; the cypress ” is her 

stature ” ; the moon ”, her ‘‘ face The pleiads’ cluster ” 

represents here real i)earls. 

946. The “ lovers’ apple ” is a divided chin ” ; a ruby 
casket / is “ the mouth ” ; “ pearls ” are “ teeth 

ihe lips arc liere supposed to be a little parted at the two front 
teeth. 

947. ‘'Crowned with ambergris ” ; i.e., “ with black hair.” 

948. I have included tills distich as it is in all tlie editions I 
have consulted exco])t I.O. MS. 402, but I think it is probably 
spurious. It seems spoilt by the word “ throne ” in the second 
heinisticlj. The distich refers apparently to the girl, though 
the word '' king ” is used. 

Tlie “ ivory plates ” mean presumably her “ haunches 

949. i.e., they united in war against her lovers. 

950. “ Her dates ” ; i.e., “ her lips.” 

Beauty spots (here, lit., ” agate spots sometimes put upon 
the edge of the lips. 

951. Her face with a veil of pearls is likened to the moon 
environed by stars. 

952. i.e.. either brought her many lovers or made them ardent. 

953. ” The moon ” ; i.e., ” her face.” ” A camphor veil ” ; 
i.e., “a white veil.” 

954. “ The fortnight’s moon ” ; i.e,, “ the full moon,” to 
which her face is likened. 

” The seven things ” ; lit., “ all the seven,” har haft, are the 
seven kinds of embellishment which were used by women. 
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They are : 

henna {hinnd) ; 
indigo {rasifia ) ; 
rouge {tiurkhl ) ; 
white powder (safld db) ; 
collyrium ; 

tale (zurak) ; 

(jal ia }i}os(:hafa {gJulUna). 

Instead of the last some give, as the sev'^enth, beauty spots 
(khdl) which were made with collyrium. Henna is used to dye 
the hands and feet ; imiigo to dye the eytd)rows ; talc is poured 
over the face to improve its lustre. Ohdlit/a, (jalia nioschata, is 
a scent composed of musk, ambergris, camplior, and oil of ben- 
nuts, but it often means perfume generally. 

955. The moon is ruler of tlie sign Cancer whieh is her “ hoii.se 
but she is in “ strength " or exaltation in the sign ^1 aurus. 
This means tliat she takes in full force the cliaracter of that 
sign, which gives patience, endurance, determination, stubborn- 
ness, and strength of will. (See aNo Note 5'55.) 

“ The moon ” in the other sense means ** the girl and Taurus 
** the ox '' which she earrit's. 

956. Gao bln td chnjuna {jauhar ddsht ! The ostensible sense, 
“See how an ox hacl wu’sdom ” ! ottf‘rs a rhetorical ])aradox, 
the ox being a type of stupidity, but the explanation is in the real 
sense, “ See how an ox had lustre or honour (from being raised 
and carried by the girl who has b<‘en likened to the moon) ! 
Then since gdv (ox) mean^^ also 'Nan ox-shaped drinkinu- vessel 
an attendant sense may be, ‘‘ S(‘e how a dnnking-vessel shaped 
like an ox had gems (i.e., was «adorned with gvuns) ! 

957. “The lion”; i.e., tin* king. 

958. Lit., “ from (this) gallery or terrace could carry to the 
bottom of the palace.” 

959. Sdz kardan is used here ajjparcmtly in an intransitive 
sense. 

960. “In your scales”; i.e., “on yourself,” 

961. “ With invocation true to its conditions ” ; i.e,, with an 
invocation which fulfilled the conditions attendant upon such 
an invocation as should be uttered in behalf of a king. 
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962. Lit., ‘‘ and the wild ass is without practice.’' 

963. Lit., '' I do not get a name, or fame, except for practice.” 

964. Hindu amongst its meanings has that of ‘‘ robber ”, 
so that the sense is, he rushed impetuously towards her as a 
robber who makcwS an attack. Hindu means also ‘‘ slave ”, 
but that sense is liardly apj)licable here. 

965. The moon ” in the first hemistich means the girl’s 
face ; in the second, the king’s. 

966. That rose ” means the girl ; “ narcissi,” her eyes ; 
and ‘‘ rose-water ”, tears. 

967. i.e., he caused all who were present to retire. 

908. He means probably that Lis regret is greater than her 
suffering has been. 

969,. Lit., “ you are in statu quo,'' in bar jdy~L 

970. Disturbance,” Fitna, the girl’s name, means “ dis- 
turbance, a disturber, a fascinator ”, so that the hemistich is 
susceptible of two senses. Fitna nishdndan, ‘‘to make 
‘ Disturbance i.e,, the girl Fitjia, sit down,” means also “ to 
allay disturbance, to make things quiet ”. 

971. ” Who set disturbance down ” ; lit., making disturbance^, 
(Disturbance), (Fitna), sit down.” 

972. She means that in depreciating the king she did so 
at the risk of her life in his interest. See the following distichs. 

973. Lit., ” when he loosened the thumbstall.” 

974. Excessive admiration of a thing is supposed to subject 
it to tJie influence of the evil eye. 

975. Lit,, ” a fault, or cause of shame came to me.” 

976. i.e., through Draco, the Dragon’s making the effects of 
my love appear like liate (to the king). Draco, from this, would 
af>pear to have generally a malefic inlliicnce, but Auger Ferrier, 
quoted in Note 905, attributes a good influence to the head of 
Draco. For the influence of the tail of Draco see Note 905. 

977. Lit., ” made his arm a shoulder-belt upon his neck.” 

978. ” The usual offerings ” ; lit., ” sugar-pouring,” by which 
is meant a bridegroom’s bestowing gifts upon the bride. 
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It means also the distribution of confectionery at a betrothal. 
(Cf. the modern shlrlnhl'hvardn.) 

Other meanings are ‘‘speaking eloquently”, and “singing”. 

979. The legendary Fish that supports the Ox on which the 
earth was supj)osod to rest. (Sec Note LOGO.) 

980. Lit.. “ Yollow-eared ones {zard-gushdn) died in corners 
{dar gusha-hd 7nurdand).'' 

981. i.e., the black water or blackness of death. 

9S2. i.e., his surname was NarsI (Narses), which is said to 
mean he who reaches tlie truth NarsI was the name both 
of Rahram’s vazir, the person here spoken of, and also of Bahrain’s 
brother. 

983. i.e., he had great foresight. 

984. Lit., “ the king had found his fineness one in a hundred ” ; 
i.e., one of alloy in a hundred of pure nietah or 99% of true metal. 
I suppose it is implied that there must be a trilling alloy in every 
one. 

Or, if yaki hi~sad i.s for gaki dar sad, it would mean that he 
had found his fiiKuiess a hundred times one, i.e., a Imndred 
parts of true metal in a hu mired. 

Or, tiie sen.se may be that in standard quality lie was one in a 
hundred. 

985. “Imposts,” Indj ; i.e., tli<‘ impost.^ due from, merchants. 

98G. “ Control or administration ” ; lit., “ 

987. Lit., “ had made him (absolutely) influential in command 
ill all Persia.” 

988. “ In the busine.^s of the town and army ” ; i.e., in civil 
and military administration, lie was apparently both Home 
and War minister. 

989. i.e., he kept practically in the same position, did nothing 
really useful to himself, hut idled away his time, and like a 
mill threw aw^ay whatever he received. 

99(t i.e., other princes prepared to take advantage of the 

situation. 

991. “ The khan of khans from China (then) set out.” 
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Though some Persian historians ascribe the invasion to the 
emperor of China, the invaders were really a people of Turkish 
stock called Hayatila. The Ilayatila (the name is said to be 
the broken plural of Haital) were called by the Greeks Ephthalites, 
and by some Orientalists, (notably St. Martin), have been identified 
with, the White Huns. 

Canon Rawlinson says, however, that they were quite distinct 
from the Huns of Attila in physical characteristics, advancement, 
and pursuits, t»eing fair of complexion^ civilized, and agricultural, 
whilst the Huns of Attila were dark, uncivilized, and nomadic. 

So far as 1 can gather from the Oriental geographers the country 
of the Ilayatila was ])ounded on the north by the Qizil Qum 
(Kizil Kuin) desert and the Qara Dagh (Kara Tau) and Alexander 
Ranges ; on the east, by Chinese Turkistan and the Hindu Kush ; 
on the south, by the Killi-i liaba (Kuli-i Raba) Range. On the 
WTSl,, starting from the Kuh~i Hisar (Kuh-i Hissar) Range, the 
boundary extended in a north-westerly direction to Andkbud 
(Andkhui), aiul tbtm north to tlie Oxiis in about longitude 
Gt" 40' K., and from north of th.e Oxus, inclining a little to the 
north-west, to about longitude 64'^ 10' E., and along that line 
to its northern l>oundary. This would include nearly the whole 
of the north of modern Afghanistan down to latitude 35° N., 
probably the wlufie of the j)rovince of Farghana, and the central 
Asian klianates except Khiva. 

Sadiq Tsfahani includes in the Ilayatila country : Tukharistan, 
with Badakhshan : Bamiy’in (Bamian), Shuburglian (Shibergan), 
Andkfjud (Andkhui), Taliqan. Balkh, Khatlan (Kotlan), Baqlan. 

Riza QuU Khan in his “ Snfara(-na)na-yi Khvdrazm '* includes 
the district and town of Usrusliana, which he places in Farghana, 
and Schefer in a note to his translation says : 

Ousroushinch, situe par 101° do longitude ct 41° 30' de 
latitude, est an d\>>i ict coii^iaeiable des pays des Hiathileh qui 
sV'ttmd entre le Sihoiin et Sarnarqand, sur im e.space que Ton 
estinn* etre de vingt-six fersengs.'" 

In a sub-note upon Hiathileh (Hayatila) Schefer says: 

“ Le pays des Hiatliileh est le nom sous lequel on designe la 
contrfk' o\i se trouvent !es villes de Bonkhara, de Sarnarqand et 
(le Khodjenil, et qui d'apres lea Orientaux, aurait (de pcuple 
par les d(‘SC(m(liints de Heithel (HaitaO, fils d'Alim, fils de Sam, 
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fils do Nor, qiii s y sorait retire apres la dispersion des peuples, 
k la suito de la confusion dca langues de Kabo!/' 

I do not know what Schefer^s authority is for including Bukhara 
and Samarqand in tlie Hayatiia country. The early history of 
Bukhara is very imporfectly known, 1 have, however, ventured, 
in reliance upon his statement, to include those cilies and 
territories in my attempted definition of the limits of the Hayatiia 
country. (See also Notes G94, 995, and 1,S92.) 

992. Lit., '' at his stirrup." 

993. A resurrection ” ; i.e., a great disturbance. 

994. Lit., “ in the concealed things of rolls of paper." 

995. Khfujan, a titlo which in Persian poetry, and sometimes 
in prosp, is apparently attributetl to the emperor of China, 
is properly the title of any Turkish or Mongol emperor. Here it 
should be referred to the ruler of the Hayatiia. The W’Opl, says 
ReilhousC; i.s said to l)e originally the Chinese word hu'hang. 
(See also Notes ()94, 991, and 1.892.) 

996. “ We’re dust upon your road " ; i.e., we are your humble 
slaves. 

997. Lit., removed his desire from the Persians." 

998. '' It flashed throughout the world " ; lit., “ it became 
warm in the world," 

999. i.e., no ruling authority remains in the country. 

IjCKX). i.e., the Turkish general. 

1.001. The first hemistich is literally, tlie king played with 
cups " (as a juggler) ; am! t)e‘ second, " he juggled with balls 
(used by jugglers), wliiist the })alls tlieinselves were concealed." 
I read with the B. ed. of 1328 mnhra pinhdn, and not with the 
I.O. editions muhr pinkdp.. 

The latter, however, would mean, whilst his signet-ring was 
concealed " ; i.e., " whilst his authority wa.s in abeyance." 

1.002. i.e., he did not at present practise open liostility, 
but df'ception. Dud, " smoke," means al.so " aliliction 

1/X)3. Lit., he gave him the hare's sleep," khmb4 kkargush 
dad, i.e., the sleep of nrgdigeiice.. 

‘‘ The hare’s sleep " means also .sometimes pretended 
negligence, sleeping with one eye open 
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1,004. Lit., “ he directed (his) shaft or arrow/’ ilr khyash kard. 
(Cf, 'inan khvash kardan.) 

1 ,(X)5. i.e., drank up the founts of light, namely the moon and 
stars, as a snake would drink up founts of water. The me^ining 
is simply that it was a pitch-dark night without moon or stars. 

1,(X)G. This and the next distich mean that the night was so 
dark that it was calculated to give rise to countless vain fears. 

1,(X)7. “ T])e bright-hearted sky/’ The bright heart of the 

sky is the moon, whicli on this night was under a black veil, 
as the gold in a jar may be under a covering or seal of pitch, 

1,<X)8. Ambergris ; i.e., blackness,'’ ambergris being dark in 
colour. 

1,(K)9. BahrSmian ; i.e,, ‘"martial, valorous,” Bahram being 
the ^ Persian name of Mara. 

1,()10. i.e., the arrow passed right through the mark in a 

moment. 

1.011. i.e., his enemies could not use caution, so rapid and 
effectual were his arrows. 

1.012. i.e,, the arrow came and pierced and passed beyond 
the mark so rapidly tliat thoiuili the wound was seen the arrow 
was not, it having passed right through. On the other hand, 
wdiere the arrow was visible there was no wound because the 
arrow had })assed right through and gone beyond. 

1.013. i.e., be made a mount of slain enemies on the plain, 
and wore down the mount to the level of the plain by the trampling 
of lus horse. 

1,011. “ Tlie falcliion is “ the rays (of the sun)”. 

“ A bowl of blood ” mt^ans "" tJie round, blood-like disk of the 
sun The meaning of the distich i.s, “ \Vhon the sun rose ” ; 
but there is also a siib-ullusiou to the sword and bowl used in 
ex(‘Ciitions. 

1,015. I urn reading zahra, "‘gall-bladder,” but one might 
read Zuhra y “ V'cniis,” as a planet appearing in the early morning. 
(Cf. the last distich but one.) 

POIG. idt., “Wagered its tongue.” 

1,017. “ Dragons “ ; i.e., “ brave warriors.” 
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IfilS, As hairs ; i*e., as hairs natural!/ split at the ends. 

1.019. Lit., “ on his path '' ; i.e., when? hLs path htv. 

1.020. ‘'Inclined to flight''; lit, "in the micldle^place of 
flight/' dar miydna-qdh'i gnriz. So I.O. MS. llflS. 

Other I.O. .MSS. road, 

dar biihana-gdlhi gurlz, “ in the pretext-j)!ace of fliirht/' which, 

I think, would signify " finding reasons for flight 

1.021. Lit., “when the king’.'^ iron was in violent ebullition, 
or commotion." 

1.022. i.e., that we may throw the centre into confusion and 
rout it. 

1.023. " Lions " ; i.e., horses. “ Dragons " ; i.e., swords. 

1.024. " The swarthy lions " ; i.e., the brave warriors, 

possibly called " swarthy " as being Arabs. 

1.025. " Those whose sword.s were soft " ; i.e., their foes 
who did not use much energy. 

1.026. i.e., they fled, raising the dust in their flight, as far 
as the Oxus. 

1.027. Lit., “ he made fresh over the world New Year’s 
festivities ; i.e., he made, as it were, a second New Y(?ar’s 
festival for the world. 

1,023. Pahlavh the older Persian spoken in Sfiaanian tinics. 

“ With Persian tunes, " PdrsJ-dhaHg ; i.e., with tunes eomj)Osed 
according to the Persian modtes of music. So I.O. MS. 11(58. 

Other I.O. MSS. read, 

Piirsi-farhavg^ ‘‘ of Persian talent/’ which has some support 
in the next distich but one. 

With regard to Ihihlavi, Hamza-yi Isfahani in the Tanhlh 
says Pahlavi was one of the iivr* dialects of Persia, whieli were 
Pahlavi, Dari, Parsi, Hauzl, and ShlrrizI. 

1,029. Lit., One day with a blessed-fortuaed ascendant 
Bahram Gur ascended his throne." 

There are two ascendants, one " the ascendant of birth ", 
tdU'4 vilddat, the other " the a.scendant of cpiestion ", tali’i 
mas ala, the latter being the sign of the zodiac which appears on 
the horizon when the astrologer is consulted upon some question, 
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or which will appear at tlie time when it is projmedl to carry out 
some design. 

1.030. “Commander,” mlr (for a7nlr)\ i.e., inir-hshkar, 

1.031. ‘‘ In times of injury ” ; i.c., at the times when injury 
should be inflicted on the foe in battle. 

1.032. Iraj, the name of the youngest son of Farldun, the 
sixth king of the first or Pishdadian dynasty of Persia. He was 
killed by Tiir, his half-brother, the second son of Faridun. 

1 .033. Arash, the name of two persons, one a hero in the army 
of Minuchihr, the grandson of Faridun ; the other the second 
son of Kai-C^ubad the first of the second or Kayanian dynasty of 
Persian kings. 

1.034. Giv, the name of a Persian hero the son of Gudarz 
and the son-in-law of Hu.stam (sec the next Note). He lived 
in the time of Kai-Khusran, the third king of the second or 
Kayanian dynasty of Persia. 

1,0.35. Pustam, priiiec of SLstan (S(‘istan). and Zabulistan, 
the greatest of the IhTsian lieroes, was the leader of the army of 
Kai-Kil'us the second king of the second or Kayanian dynasty 
of Persia. (See also Notes 212 and 2,078.) 

I,03G. Uizahr and Zinjhdn} both moan “lion”, but as the 
distinction (,»f name eannot be retained in English I have slightly 
para I )h rased the Iiemistieh. 

1.037. As r(‘gards the “ cloud the “ wine ” represents the 

rain ”, and the “ sword ” the “ lightning ”. 

1.038. First hemisticli. lit., “ my hare’s sleep is concealed ” ; 
i.e., the fact that it is hare's sleep is not a])])arent to people, but 
tlu're is real \'igilanee under seeming negligence. 

8ecor\d hemistich, lit., it sees the enemy though it be asleep,” 
the “ it ” referring aj)parently to hare in the first hemistich. 

1 .039. i.e., the drunkenness is that of the elephant “ in heat ”, 

“ mast ” (lit., “ drunken ”). 

“ The laughter ” is compared with the lion s roaring. 

1.040. See the last Note. 

1.041. The Qaisar (the Caesar) ; i.e., the ruler of the Eastern 
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1.042. This means possibly that he makes a kind of table of 
his enemy s liead. 

1.043. i.e., I give into the possession of my friends. (Cf. 
(hr dsthi karda^K) 

Qanln, the name of the son of Moses’s paternal uncle, the 
Korah of the Old Testament. 

1.044. KoIhIIk^-, (See Notes 568 and 1,310.) 

1.045. Bthchnnln pai ghaht ki afahurdam seems to be an 
ellipsis for Ixi-chioun fxii ki dar gkilut ajshxmlanh 

1.046. i.e., the possessions of that robber, the khiiqan, Hindu 
having the sense here of robber. 

1.047. i.e., we are the slaves of it. 

1.048. lliimii dar sar shudand-u mr na-shudand ; i.e., all 

came to ruin, and did not become exalted. . . 

1.049. ‘‘From white or black”; i.e., from any one in the 
world. It is possible to translate, “ no one has witnessed, wdiether 
white or black,” but this does not accord so well with the first 
hemistich. 

1.050. i.e., being only ordinary game they are marks for 
ordinary simple weapon.s. 

1.051. Lit., “ (who) can draw aside the neck of the rhinoceros.” 
(Cf. gardan kaj, or khatfu kardan, ” to bend the neck,” i.e., to 
humble,” or ” to humble oneself”.) 

The use of the lasso is presumably implied, 

1.052. A play upon the words chin, ‘"wrinkle,” and Chhiy 
” China.” 

1 .053. It is probable that Hindu lias here tlie sense of Hindu-yi 
shabj ’ the Hindu night,” since Bahrain’s victory was gained 
by a night attack. It may, however, mean Hindly an Indian 
(sword).” (The I.O. B. ed. roads Hindi,) 

Again, Hindu signifies also ” slave ”, ” watchman ”, which arc 
also possible meanings here, the sense being presumably “a 
few slaves, or watchmen 

1.054. Fm/hfufy says Albirunl, was the special title of the 
emperor of China. It is a later Arabicized form of hagJvjmr ; cf. 
the Akhaernenian Persian baga-jmira, the son of God.” 
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1,055, A very doubtful hemistich. I have translated from 
the I.O. B, ed., 

kJml dar Idrahash du4aJchi kunad. I.O. MSS. 777, 1168, 
»and 1491 read, 

chun dar-l (dram-ash du-lakht kunady he splits it like the 
door of his round tent.'’ 

The B. ed. of 1328 has, 

chtin dar-i dsnum du-lakhl kunad, “ be splits it like the milky 
way in two.’’ 

This, as seen from the following description of the milky way, 
is not an unreasonable reading : 

“ A dimly luminous zone encompassing the heavens as a great 
circle, which intersects the celestial equator at an angle of 63*^, 
and has its northern j)ole in R.A. 12 h. 47 m., D. + 27"^. It 
bifurcates in Cifjnus, and the two fjaladic Htrmvis run side by side 
mwr nn^area of 120'^, reuniting near the Southern Cross, . . It 
is interrupted by a wide gap in Argo, where it forms a fan-shaped 
expansion 20^ across." Besides these, other rifts and vacuities 
are described as al)Ounding, one measuring 8^ by 5°. 

Dar-i d.wwTn might possibly however mean simply, the door 
of the sky,” which is said to be opened sometimes by the angels, 
by which it is implied that the lime has come when prayers 
are heard or granted. Such an interpretation, however, would 
seem rather far-fetched. The dar in dar-i dsmdn, “ the milky way,” 
is for dara, valley. 

1,05G. i.e,, he gives an antidote to his friends against the 
poison of their enemies. 

For the " snake-stone ”, see Note 1,693. 

1.057. i.e., wherever he rides he checks his enemies. 

His bridle is likened to a dragon or serpent. 

1.058. Cf. the expressions gid bar idrak zadan, and gul ha- 
daMdr zadan, to fasten a rose upon the head, or turban.” 

1,050. ‘'To bore pearls” is ‘‘to speak eloquently”. 

1,060. The Fish; i.e., the legendary Fish that supports the 
Ox on which the earth was imagined to rest ; and hence, “ the 
lowest place or depth.” 

“ The moon,” wliich is in the first sky, the sky immediately 
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over the earth, is opposed, as the highest, to ‘‘ the Fish the 
lowest. (See also Notes 739 and 1,416.) 

1.061. ''The relations”; lit., “the accounts.” i.e., What 
man vshould say whether the crown is rightly or wrongly on the * 
king's head ? 

1.062. “ Protection ” ; lit., '"shadow,” sdi^a, I.O. MS. 1168, 
only, has shwpia, which might mean liere “ royal orchT 

1.063. Lit., ‘‘you have power over our wet and dry.” 

1.064. ‘lJmma!\ian. (See Note 903.) 

1.065. David is celebrated amongst Mu.slim.s as an armourer. 
(See the QurTin, xxi., 80, and xxxiv., 10.) 

1.066. i.e., he was generous in a high degree. 

Mount Ararat', called in IVrsian Judl, is t!i(^ mountain on 
which Noah's Ark was supposed to liav(‘ re.^led. 

1.067. Shushtar or Shushtar, the modern capital of Kliuzi.stau 
(Susiana), The town was famous for its dress-stuils and brocades, 
but probal)ly the reference is to tlie wealtli derived from the. 
fertility of the district in which it is situated. 

Tustar is said to be an old nana; of the town. (See also 
Note 590.) 

1,063. I have reversed the order of the two liemistichs for 
the sake of clearneSvS. Ttiey read literally, 

“ He gave (him all this), so that his face lighted up like the 
moon ; and he bestowed upon him in (or, out of) Yaman as far as 
Aden.” (Sec Note 737.) 

Instead of the pronoun I have introduced Nu'maii's name 
into the translation for clearness. He wa.s mentioned some 
distichs back as making a S[)eech to Lahr'ini, but it may ])erhaps 
be renc'mbercd that before this Munzir liad l>eeu mentioned as 
king, and that no death has .subserjuently been spoken of. Wo 
must therefore assume inadvertence on the part of tlu' Author 
or carelessness on that of the coj>yists. 

1.069. “That master”; i.e., Sinmar, 

1.070. “The Seven Climes”; i.e., the whole inhabited 
world as known to Oriental geographers. (See Note 207.) 

1.071. The term hajt-jush, “ the seven fusion.s,” is described 
by the Burhdn-i Qdti^ as a mixture of the seven metals, gold, 
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silver, copper, iron, lead, tin, and antimony ; and by the Bahdr-i 
'Ajavi as a bronze cc)ni})osed of all the metals. One would 
gather from the second hemistich, however, that the meaning 
here is the fusing of metals for the purpose of trying to make 
gold. If this be correct the sense of the distich would be that 
he could desist from trying to make the gold of happiness when 
he had tlie alchemy of tlie seven portraits to make it for him. 

1 .072. “ A pearl ; i.e., the princess. 

“ Virtues.” A play upon the word gauhar^ which means pearl, 
jewel ”, and also nature, qualities, virtues”. 

1.073. A (Undr was an ancient gold coin worth about ten 
shillings. 

1.074. i.e., he created a disturbance by his demands and 
threats. 

1,(575. Gold of Barbary ” ; i.e., pure gold. 

1.076. ‘‘ The Kfiy i.e., the Raja. 

1.077. For an account of the Seven Climes, see Note 207. 

1.078. ” Exclusively ” ; lit,, ‘‘ out of (all) the world's goods.” 

1.079. The garden's lamps and candles ” ; i.e., “ the flowers.” 

1.080. Lit., '' had removed his baggage and effects.” By 
” the gardener ” is pos.'^ihly meant the warmer season before the 
winter. 

1.081. As tlie nightingale is not heard in the winter and the 
crow is, tlie author fancifully conceives that the latter has stolen 
the former's notes. 

1.082. “Hindu” means '‘black” and also “thief”. 

1.083. “ Robbed the fire of light '’ ; i.e., was brighter in its 
ofb'Cts than tire. ” Made swords from water ” ; i.e., made sharp 
ice or icicles. " Water, too, from swords ” ; i.e., deprived them of 
eclai or honour, brought them into disrepute, db kardan, having 
those senses. (Cf. dh slmdany “ to melt ; to become ashamed, 
or divested of honour ; to grow obsolete.”) 

1.084. Lit., “ icy coldness,” zamhanr, 

1.085. “ Ii]gg-i)lant robes ” ; i.e., white robes. 

1.086. “ Two-hued ” in respect of day and night. 
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1.087. Means presumably that the fire which may be struck 
from stone (flint) ke])t within the stone because of the cold. 

At the same time, the heat of the sun was supposed to be 
requiretl to develop the ruby in the stone. 

1.088. i.e., the roses when made into rose-water or otto of 
roses and put into bottles had stop{>ers for t)u\se bottles of a species 
of cement, with wliich they are faiicifully supposed to have 
covircd themselves to keep out the eold. 

l,t^8Vh i.e., the quicksilver-like ^lot)ules in the glass of water 
by b(‘ing frozen became like pure silver. 

],<J90. ''Winter-house/' tdbkhfma, wliich appears to be a 
room with a species of oven sunk into the liuor for the })urpose of 
warming. 

1.091. Lit., “maintained the nature of the four seasons ; 

i.e., kept the mean between them. • • 

1.092. i.e., by the burning of such jierfurno.s as sandal and 
aloes-wood the wintry air was ternpcreil. “ W'int ry/' lit., snow- 
raising, “ barf-angh, the reading of I.O. MSS. 777 and 1491, 
and of the B. ed. of 1328. 

I.O. MS. 1168 reads less sati.sfHCtorily 'amlxir-biz, “ ambergris- 
sifting “ ; i.e., “ scented.” 

The readings of the other I.O. MSS. I have consulted are 
worthless. 

1.093. i.e., soothed the brain and gave lively fancies to the 
heart. 

1.094. It is implied tliat the Hindus are Idack as smoke and 
their devotions as well, 

1.095. “ Zoroastrian sulpliur rcrl of hue/’ “ Zoroustrian “ 
because of the fire as.sociated with the religion. 

Both herni.sticlis are descriptive' of the fire. 

1.097. i.e., the fire after giving forth darting, unsteady flames, 
settled into a steady glow. 

1.098. Deacripbivo of the red glow of the fire, 

1.099. “ Gardener “ ; lit., “labourer.” 

“ The juice of grapes ” means here red wine. 

1,KX). An allusion to the yellow of the fire and the blackness 
of the smoke. 
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1.101. ‘‘ A veil of musk ’’ ; i.e., a black veil (of smoke). With 
regard to the sun the veil of musk means, of course, a black 
cloud. 

1.102. An allusion to the appearance of the fire through the 
smoko. 

],]03, “A Turk'’; i.e., a beauty of brilliant complexion. 
lt(‘lated to the race of Greeks ” ; lit., “ whose lineage 
originated in Greeks ’’ ; an allusion to the inconstancy and 
volatileness of the fire, which on aecount of those qualities is 
likened to Greeks. Cf. sabuk lluml, '' the inconstant Greek,” as 
a term for “ fire 

1.104. Qurratu l-ain, ‘'lustre and brightness (lit., coolness) 
of the eyes,” is a name of women. “ Lustre of the Eyes of 
Hindus ” is a reference to the lustrous fire in proximity to the 
black smoke. 

1.105. I have never seen any allusion to “ the torch of Jonah ”, 
mash'aUi Ymnis. 

Kalhn, “ The Speaker ” (with God), is the special title of 
Moses. 

“ The Speaker’s lamp ” means probably “ the burning bush 
The feast of Jesus ” refers possibly either to the Marriage 
Feast or to the Last Supper, in which wine is mentioned, which 
on account of the colour generally associated with it is likened 
to lire, Cf. dtish-i pur db ; dtish-i tar ; dtish-i raz^ etc., which are 
names given to red wine. 

“ Garden of Abralram ” is a reference to the rose-garden into 
which the fire turned when he was cast into it, according to the 
Persian legend, by order of Nimrod. 

1.106. “ Of a musky hue ” ; i.e., black. 

Mirrors were made of metal. 

1.107. Ydqut is a generic name for “ ruby ”, '' topaz ”, and 
” amethyst or sapphire ”, according as it is qualified by the 
adjectives surkh ('* red ”), zard ('‘ yellow ”), or kabud ("' blue ”). 
If used alone it means “ ruby 

1.108. “ Ambergris-perfumed ” refers to the perfumes burnt 
in the fire. ” Embracing coal ” ; lit., ” (with) charcoal in her 
bosom,” means, with regard to the young bride, with long, 
black hair.” 
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1.109. At goldsmiths’ work ” ; i.e., givdng out yellow flames 
from the burning perfumes. 

1.110. i.e,, yellow and red. 

1.111. Fuel” ; lit., plants.” 

1.112. A snake or dragon was supposed to guard every hidden 
treasure. 

1.113. Lit., the hell of the people of the caravan to the 
fire-temple.'’ 

1.114. The heaven ” of those ; lit., “ the Garden ” of those ; 
i.e., the garden of paradise. 

1.115. This apparently refers to Bahrain's Magian guests, 
and to their gathering close round the fire as devotees. 

1.116. The reizret is pos.siblv because Satan and bell are called 

1.117. i.e., beautiful dancing girls were waving their ArnaS in 
the dance. 

l,llvS. i.e., graceful cupbearers and attendants were circling 
round. 

1.119. The ring-doves are pos.sibly the ciij)-bearers represented 
on account of their beauty to have (h-scended from the heavens. 

By '' blood ” is meant the red wine. Or, po.s:sibly, it was in 
the banquet-room as if the sky di<l tliis, the ” ring-doves ” 
representing glas.s ve.ssels, and the ” blood ”, as in the former 
supposition, standing for the n-d wine. 

Or, again, the first “ ring-doves ” may mean snow-flakes, and 
the second, glass vessels, the sen.se of the distich being that 
the wuntry weather induced Itnua to drink wine, 

1.120. I have rcv<*rsed the order of the two terms of com- 
parison in the second hemistieh for the sake of clearness. 

The W'inc is likened to wet fire, and tlie crystal cup to dry water. 

1.121. Kaliabs. (See Notes 5feS and 1,340.) 

1.122. A very special feature is made of wine-drinking among 
the older Persian kings. (Cf. tlie Shdh-nama,) 

1.123. ''A ripe thing”; i.e., the grape. ” Crushed to 
death.” (Cf. sinidb-i kmshta, ” quicksilver reduced to powder.”) 

iJ24. i.e., they made the path of amusement open, clear, 
an| "bright. 
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1.125. In the two hemistichs the contrast is between the 
grandeur of the kin" and the minute partieulaniy of his know- 
ledge, i.e., the subtlety of his intellect in grasping the most 
minute points. 

In the second hemistich daqiqa is, I think, used in the sense of 
khurda~bJnl. 

1.126. i.e., no one has seen cither in the outer state or in 
the hidden mind of any other king. 

1.127. By the glory of (the monarch's) head ; i.e., through 
his exaluiliou and auspicious fortune. 

Or, “ by the glory of liis head ” might possibly be an adjura- 
tion, but not necessarily so, since the second hemistich may 
simply supplement the reason for their having everything, and 
not give another reavSon when the first has been sufficient. 

1*128. ‘'Through liis auspicious steps'’; i.e., through his 
coming amongst us and being our king. 

1,121). i.e., Would that as regards that enjoyment and pros- 

perity of the king's there were some means by which the evil 
eye might be averted, hlnjoymont and prosperity are supposed 
to attract the ill-eih'cts of tlie evil eve. 

The drift of tlic orator's words is that all the enjoyment, 
happiness, and prosperity of the people dejiend upon those of 
the king, and that they are so great that the evil eye is to be 
fearc'd, and a means of averting it is desirable. If the evil eye 
is averted from the .king it will be averted from the people. 

1.130. i.e., so that (of. also tlie two preceding distichs) the 
king might ever have a.s much enjoyment, happiness, and 
prosperity as at the jiresent time. 

1.131. “Fixed (their) hearts upon the speech"; i.e., were 
pleased with, and acquiesced in it. 

1.132. I)a))ia means literally “wind and snow; icicle; 
asthma ” ; but it seems here equivalent to tlie Arabic word zlq, 
“ anxiety, contraction, oppression.” Cf. ziqu 'n-nafas, “ oppres- 
sion, dilliciilty of breath, asthma.” 

1.133. Hhuia, the name of the man. Shld, a name of the sun. 

1.134. i.e., of anything he wished. ; 
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1.135. Man! (Manes), the famous Persian syncretist and 
painter, the founder of the sect of tlie Manichivans. 

Farhad, who cut through the rocky mountain Bjstun for the 
sake of his beloved Shinn. (See Nizami's poem Khumm-u Shinn, 
See also Notes 1,163, 1,165, 1,234, and 1,555.) 

1.136. Similar, the architect who built tln‘ palace of Klmvarnaq, 

1.137. Naqsh means painting, seulplure, and also engraving, 
and embroidery. 

1.138. Lit., when he saw water in his tongue and fire in 
his heart.'* ^ 

1.139. Form a likeness to ; or “ proceed by analogy with *’ ; 
lit., take a relation from.” Cf. the following distichs to the 
end of the .speech. 

1.140. He'll be as the sky," hukm-i dsman ddrad, 

1.141. Or. from my sketches or plans of the hiisinesa.’^ 

But u:, from,’* sometimes has tlie sense of “ for ”, so that 

the meaning may lie for the aceomplishment of the business ”, 

1.142. Skies”; lit., fortres.Hes.’' 

1.143. “ Idols ” ; i.e., wives.” 

1.144. ’‘Signalized”; lit., ‘‘having the distinguishing 
ornament” ; or, n)ore literally, “ having ’ the shouhhjr-band of 
nek stuff worn by kings and grandee.^’, " \dani. 

1.145. In ground-work and in columns " ; i.e., absolutely 
and entirely. 

1.146. The Bvrhdn~i Qdti: and other authorities make each 
one of certain definite countri<eN <le|)en<b*Mt upon one particular 
planet; and cf^tain geograpb»‘r.s, Jurjani, assert that the 
nature of the ])eople is iniiuencf d by the nature of the j>!anet 
which governs their country. 

The authorities, however, do not agre(\ except in a few cases, 
as to which planet govcTus wliich country. 

The statement of the Bnrhdh-i Qdti has been given in Note 207. 
Authorities generally agree as to the First, Fifth, and Seventh, 
but not as to the otlu^rs, and, a.s a matter of fact, according 
to the limits of the (dimes assigiunl by gcfjgraphers, Turkisfan, 
which clashes with Transoxiuna, i.s not in the Third (dime, nor 
Rum in the Sixth, but in the Fourth. Part of India is in the 
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First ; part of China, but not Khata, in the Second ; (Maghrib 
is in the Third) ; part of ‘Iraq and Khurasan in the Fourth ; 
(but Rum is also in the Fourth) ; part of Transoxiana in the 
Fifth ; part of the hyperborean regions, the far north, Slavonia, 
etc., in the Sixth and Seventh. 

Maglirib, by the way, i.e., north-west Africa or Barbary, from 
Tripoli to Morocco, (often Morocco alone), is included by some 
in the Climes, thougli not by the Burhdn-i Qdti\ (See also 
Notes 207 and 1,147.) 

1.147. i.e., each of the days, as in the Classic^tl and Scandi- 
navian mythology, is under the influence of one particular 
planet 

Saturday is subject to Saturn ; 

Sunday, to the sun ; 

Monday, to tlie moon ; 

Tuesday, to Mars ; 

Wednesday, to Mercury ; 

Thursday, to Jupiter ; 

Friday, to Venus. 

But it will be ob.served that except with regard to Saturn 
the order of the planets as associated with the days is different 
from their order as associated with the Climes. Thus, (beginning 
witli Saturday), Wednesday, the fifth day, is subject to Mercury, 
but Transoxiana, the Fiftli Clime, is subject to Venus. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Author, when associating in 
the Stories wdiicli ‘follow any particular day wdth the Clime 
corresponding with it in number, is not adhering either to any 
given order of Climes or to the statements of the geographers. 
In fact, although he takes the days in order, he is quite arbitrary 
as to the Climes, giving, e.g., Saqlab, i.e,, Slavonia, as the Fourth 
Clime, whereas it is in the Sixth and Seventh and still farther 
north. According to the Burhdn-i Qdti\ as mentioned in Note 
207, it is in the Seventh. (See also Notes 207 and 1,146.) 

1.148. Lit., as long as life is on the target of affairs,’" td 
huvad 'umr bar ynshdna-yi hdr. 

1.149. '' Applause,” djnrln ; Creator,” Afarlnanda, 

1.150. “ Simnilr’s formula.” See the Section, ” Bahrara fields 
the picture of the Seven (Fair) Faces in Khavaniaq.” 
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1,15L Lit., he had knowledge of a concealed calculation ; 
i.e., he already had knowledge througli Simnar’s formula or 
communication of what fate had in store for him, so that the 
words of Shida had an etiect upon him as harmonizing with 
and confirming that comnumication. 

1.152. He gave no answer for a few' short days.” 

The B. ed. of 1328 

ruzakl chand-rd na’ddd javdh. 

I.O. MS. 402 has 

ruzali chand az-dn na-ddd javdh. 

I.O. MS. 1168 reads: — 

pai Uir anddkhtan na-dld savdb. ” he did not think it advisable 
to throw aw'ay the tracks " : i.e., I siip[H>se, “ to wander at random 
without proper consideration of the way.” 

1.153. Balirum is the Persian name of Mars as w'ell as that 
of the king, 

1 .154. It is not (ii‘arly stated, but it seems that this astrologer 
was not Shida. 

1.155. i.e.. had made them as he had pronii.sed a kind of 
parallel to the seven ski»‘s. 

1,150. “Seven skies” ; i.«\, the seven domed houses of the 
palace. 

1.157. That wondrous man"; lit., ” that skilful or 
dexterous one of creation," dn sifd~i (or -fun'-i) dfannish, 

1.158. Amul, a town in Mdzandaran. There is also a town 
of the same name on tiu^ Oxu.s. 

1.159. i.e., rny actio.u is no more from lavisbness than 
Nubiian's W’as from gre<‘(I. The action of each was fated. 

1.160. i.e., is roa,sted or parched with thirst. (For kahdh see 
Notes 568 and 1,310.) 

1.161. Submission,” 'djizl, the reading of I.O. MS. 1491. 

I.O. MSS. 777 and 1168 * the I.O. B. ed. and the B. od. of 

1328 read khdmushly '' .silence.” 

1.162. ‘‘ The crown of Kai-Qubad ” ; i.e., the royal crown of 
Persia. Kai-Qubad wms i he first king of the second or Kayanian 
dynasty of Persia. 
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Kai-Khusrau*s crown ” ; i.e., again, simply, the royal crown 
of Persia. 

Kai-Klmsrau was the third of the same dynasty. 

1.163. Bistfin (Behistun), the name of the mountain which 
Farhad cut through at the command of Shirin. 

“ The whole of the sculpture at Bistfin,” says Sir John Malcolm, 
“ is ascribed to the chisel of Farhad. He w^as promised, we are 
told in Persian romance, that if lie cut through the rock, and 
brought a stream that flowed on the other side of the hill to the 
valley, tlie lovely Shirin should be his reward. The same story 
adds that he was on the point of com])leting his labour when 
Kluisraii (the king), fearing to lose his mistress, sent an old woman 
to inform Farhad that the fair object of his desire was dead. 
He was at w'ork on one of the Iiighest parts of the rock when he 
heard the mournful intelligence. He immediately cast himself 
herfdlong, and was dashed in ])ieces.’’ 

By Bistun is meant Iutc apparently the seven-domed building, 
constructed, presumably, of stone or marble, and adorned with 
sculptured work. (See also Notes 1,165, 1,231, and 1,555.) 

1.164. “ Fled ’’ ; i.e., the work <tf Farhad could not compete 
with this sculpture-adorned stono-jialace. 

1.165. Th(,* popular etymology of Blstiln is columnless as 
if from 

Tlie old IVrsian form was Bagastana. i.e., “ Place of the gods.’^ 
Baga is said liy tlie EueyclofHrdia of Lsldrn to have been particu- 
larly Mithras. (See also Notes 1,163, 1.234, and 1,555.) 

1.166. ‘‘In those walls’^; i.e.. presumably, in the walls 
wliich surrounded tlie seven-domed building. 

1.167. i.e., the walls were so high that they were as a rampart 
round the heavens. 

1.168. i.e., the domes were not only made of the same colour 
as the spheres of the planets, but presumably by astrological 
arts they had in their natures something analogous to the natures 
of tlie planets. 

1.169. Lit,, of Saturn s kind.'' 

1.170. Mdi/a, “ essence,'' is used here in the sense of gauhar. 

1.171. Lit,, “ And that to which Mars attached a circuit, or 
a collar, or possessions," 
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1.172. “ Turquoise/’ ftruza ; felicity/’ flrnzh 

1.173. Lit., towards or to whose tower.” 

1.174. “ Through the moon's aspect throve in verdancy.” 

The sphere of the moon was supposed to l)e green. The word 

mr-$al)zl means both greenness, verdancy ” and thriving, 
prosperity ", and it has these two senses here. 

In this and the preceding six distichs the colour of each dome 
is described as being the same as that of the sphere of the planet 
upon the temperament of which it is said to have been fashioned. 

From the third, fourth, and seventh of these distichs it would 
seem to be implied that ea(?h planet re\'olved round the particular 
dome under whose auspices it was. 

1.175. ‘'Had covenauts from them”; i.c., were protected 
by and dependent upon them, 

1.176. Lit., “(were) on their bridal seats.” 

1.177. Lit., “ a ditlerent palace.” 

1.178. ” Her sweetness ” ; lit., “ her halvil.'^ (For halva, see 
Note 1,459.) 

1.179. The “rose-garden”, so qualified, is the world. 

1.180. “ This two days’ abiding-place ” ; i.e., the world, 

1.181. According to the Barhln-i Qafi^ Shammas was the 
name of the man who first instituted fir(*-worship. Hence, the 
Shammasian teinph* is tlie nre-tem[>le, and the reference is either 
to its brightness, or to the white robes of th<‘ priests. 

1.182. 'Ahfxlnan means “black'/ that being the colour 
affected by the Abbaside Khalifs of Baghdad, who reigned from 
A.H. 132 to A.ii. 056 (a.J). 749 to a.I). 1258). 

1.183. (Jaha ; i.e., ijaJia mo,^chafa, a composition of musk, 
ambergris, camphor, and fill of ben-mits. Dark or black 
things are often compared with it on account of its dark 
colour. 

1.184. “ Scattering scent ” ; lit,, “ making scent.” 

1.185. “ Black musk ” means the darknCvSS of the sky at 
night, which envelops the moon, here likened to white silk (robes). 
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1.186. ‘‘ That Cashmeriaa early Spring ” ; i.e., the Indian 
princess. 

1.187. “ Perfume ; i.e., utterance as sweet as the perfume 
of the morning bree7.c. 

1.188. “ A case of pearls ’’ ; i.e., her mouth. 

1.189. The five tunis of music/’ It was the custom to 
play music or beat a drum five times a day before the palace of 
a king, prince, or governor. 

1.190. “ The moon’s throne ” ; lit., the four-cushioned seat 
of the moon,” which probably means simply a cushioned seat or 
throne fit for a king. It might have reference to the four phases 
of the moon. 

1.101. ” Sugar ” means her lips, and ‘‘ aloes- wood ” her 
words ; but sugar and aloes-wood are sometimes mixed together 
and bi^rnt as a perfume. 

1.102. Simply a compliment to the lady, by which she is, by 
implication, likened to the Ijiurls, (Cf. Note 1,795.) 

1.103. Lit., “become an associate or friend to us with the 
story,” 

1.194. Lit., “ and become a whitewasher or a whitesmith for 
this black.” 

1.195. It is implied that the king behaved so well to the slave- 
girl that though lie is dead, and she is in a position to express 
a true opinion, she has nothing but good to say of him. 

1.196. i.e., it was a very lofty room. 

1.197. Lit., “ Wlioever came he held (his) reins, and received 
him as a visitor to himself.” 

1.198. Shnunjh is the name of a fabulous bird W'hose abode 
was supposed to be Mount Alburz. It is celebrated in the Shah- 
nmna ms the foster-father and teacher of Zal, the father of 'Rustam, 
the great Persian hero. 

In Silfl terminology (of. espeeially the Manfiqu t-Tair of 
‘Attar) it represents the Divine Essence. (Sec also Notes 1,208 
and 1,558.) 

1.199. 'Anqd, the name of a fabulous bird said by the 
dictionaries to be the Simurffh (see the la^st Note), but in Sufi 
phraseology it signifies “ matter ” in the philosophical sense of 
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the word: i.e., the substratum of all material objects. In the 
8ufi sense, therefore, it is the direct opposite to SirnurgJh (Cf, 
*Abdu 'r-Ra^:/:a(ps Dictiotiari^ of the Technical Terms of the Sifts, 
and the Enneads of Plotinus.) 

l,2tK). The “ tunic qabd, either long or short, is an outer 
garment open in front. 

The gown jnrdhan, is an inner long garment wliich covers 
the whole body. 

1,201. “ The Stream or Water of Life ” was supposed to be 

in a dark place at the extremity of the world, Zahnat or (plural) 
Zulnmdt. The prophet Khizr (sometini(‘S confused with Elias or 
with St. George) was said to have l)eeii the only person who found 
it and drank of its water, Alexander the Great sought but did 
not tind it. 

It is probable that the legend of the Water of Life, so connnonly 
referred to by Persian poets, has descendf’d from the Babylonian 
Epic of the progress of the sun through the seasons, which nai rales 
how the sun after hi.s youth, manho(*d. and d<*cline in S{)ring, 
Summer, and Autumn respect ividy, perislu^s in the storms and 
** darkn(‘ss of WintfT, but is restored to life l>y the Wat(T of 
Life in that darkness, and appears again in his youth in the Spring. 
(See also Notes 1,562 and L6P8.) 

1,2U2. The (jibla i.s the direction to whi<*}i people turn in 
prayer. With Muslims it is the haUi or cubical house in the 
temple of Mecca. 

l,2t)3. Irani, tlie name td th«^ fabulous ganhuis said to have 
been devised by Shaddadu *hnu ‘Ad, a king of Vaman, in emula- 
tion of the gardens of paradi.se. (See the Ixxxix., 5-7. 

See also Notes IK) and l,6t)5.) 

1,20L The meaning of this second hemistich is “ it has brought 
me under the ban of misfortune The literal sense seems to 
be it has drawn the black ink of the pen through me : it has 
erased me, or smothered rn<* in black Cf. tlu^ idiom, dar qahm 
dmadan (lit., ‘‘ to come into the pen '*), which means bdtil va- 
khdrij az inahhas shudan, to become null and void, futile and 
beside the question.’’ (so as to t>e, as it: wore, subject to erasure). 
Another idiom is worthy of notice, qnlam^ dar siydhl nihddan, 
to dip the pen into black ink/’ which signifies dmuda~yi bad’ 
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hakUl nuvishtan shudan, to prepare to write ill«fortune (against 
a person)/’ 

1.205. i.e., my white body. 

1.206. i.e., may attempt an audacious and impossible thing. 

1.207. i.e., he opened his lips and spoke ’words, likened in 
their sweetness to the scent of musk. 

1.208. i.e., it is a m}"stery which cannot be disclosed. The 

Slmiirgh is said to bo existent in name, but not found in body ”, 
maiijudii nuidumu (See also Notes 1,198 and 1,558.) 

1.209. Natives of both ‘Iraq and Khurasan were famed for 
cunning. 

1.210. “ China's realm.” This may be China proper, or 
possibly either Chinese Turkistan, or Turkistan. (See Note 694.) 

1.211. ” Black silk ” ; i.e., as regards the moon, the dark sky 
at night. 

1.212. i.e., whoever engages in the intoxicating mystery wdiich 
that city can offer him. 

1.213. An savddy that city,'' means also ” that blackness”. 

1.214. Lit., fa.stened (his) baggage on to (his) ass.” 

1.215. ” Check to king and castle.” The terra used here is 
farzln-hand, fixed by the queen,” and means, according to 
Dr. Forbes, clieck to tlie adversary's king by the queen, the 
latter at the same time attacking the castle. 

It should be remefiibered that in the Oriental game the castle 
was the most valuable piece on the board. 

1.216. i.e., to let me get the better of him by guessing the 
secret. 

1.217. “ Iram's Garden.” (See Notes 90, 1,203, and 1,605.) 

1.218. i.e., was dressed in black, mmsk being of a dark colour. 

1.219. Takht or takhta is a parcel of silk goods laid between 
two boards and fastened at the. ends, 

1.220. Tlie text adds “ a butcher ”, but I liave omitted this 
in the translation, the familiar association of a king with a butcher 
being somewhat incongruous with Wt'stern ideas. 

1.221. “ A piece of iron ” means the butcher, probably as a 
plain man, but one of sterling worth. 

K 
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1^222. i.e., speak more like a person of mature judgment. 

1.223. ‘'When night o'er camphor scattered ambergris^'; 
i.e., when the blackness of night came upon the whiteness of 
day, ambergris Iwnng of a dark colour. 

1.224. The ruin was probably an cmchanted place, in which 
they would become actually invisible as fairies are. {Cf. the 
next distich.) 

1,225^ i.e., ‘‘ rise up into the air in the basket.’* 

1.226. The sphere or sky is called a juggler with rings because 
it is circular, or because it W'as supposed to revolve ; or again, 
because it may be said to juggle with the planets in its govern- 
ment of the fortunes of men. 

1.227. i.e., I was engaged in a hazardous enterprise connected 
with the rope. 

1.228. i.e., I was helplessly bound by the rope. 

1.229. A captive whom good fortum? leaves, etc., i.e., one 
who must remain in prison, and wdiose neck is bound by a rope. 

1.230. i.e., a rope which n'strained rny body. 

1.231. i.e., it saved iny life by preventing me from falling out. 

1.232. i.e., the rope which liad coiled round his neck and 
kept him fixed in the basket was loosened, so that he fell out ou 
to the tower. 

1.233. i.^M pi^Hv towards (hxl and invocation of Him, 

1.234. BlHur}, the mountain through w'hioh Farhad cut 
at the reque.st of his behaved Shirin. The Author uses the name 
in connexion with tlie word column b(‘caiisc of its suppo-e<l 
meaning, columnless," as if from In-sulun, (See also Notes 
1,135, 1,163, 1,165, and 1,55,5.) 

1.235. i.e,, he has reduced me to so helpless and desperate 
a plight. 

1.236. ‘"Earth”; more literally, “a piece of earth,” i.e., 
the man himself. 

1.237. Man is here likened to dust, and it is implied that the 
beauty of the garden had never been impaired by the presence 
of man. 
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1.238. i.e., the verdure was full of fresh life, and the water 
was, presumably, lake-water. 

1.239. i.e., the hyacinth and the pink grew there close together. 

1.240. The lips ” are the ** petals (See the last Note.) 

1.241. i.e., the blossoms or leaves of the Judas’ tree grew down 
to the ground in their luxuriance, and those which reached it 
were cut oil, as it were, by the blades of grass of the meadow. 

1.242. This turquoise fort ” ; i.e., the sky. - 

1.243. See Note 569. 

1.244. i.e., the breeze was fragrant with the scent of them. 

1.245. Imm. (See Notes 90, 1,203, and 1,605.) 

1.246. One sjiecies of cypress is called the ‘‘free cypress”, 
because it grows u]) straight and free from crookedness, and does 
not ii,it(irlace with other trees. Others say, because it is free 
from change and always green. Others again, because it bears 
no fruit. 

Azadl, “ freedom," m(‘ans also '' thanksgiving ”, and ” praise 

1.247. “ I had not gone though endless work had called.” I 
think this is the sense of na-skudiim gar hazar kdr-am budy and 
that the Author for tlie sake of the metre uses s/nuiam for shulaml 
or ml-shudam. and hud for hudi or nfi-bud. The sense seems to 
require the above interpretation, and the word /;ar, ” if,” has no 
meaning if the licmisticdi be rendered with due regard to the 
exact sense of the t(mses employed here. 

1.248. Collyriiim being dark in colour is made an image of 
the darkness of night. 

” Crimson spurned ” is an allusion to the setting of the sun. 

1.249. ” The eastern sky," This seems to be the sense here 
of pibhy which means literally the “ dawn It refers possibly 
to the paler streaks in the eavstern sky after sunset, since the 
prevalent meaning of shigdfay ” blossom,” is ” * white’ blossom”. 
Shigufa or sliiknfa itself com(*s from shukufidan, to open or 
split,” and is allied to shikdftan, “ to split.” 

Tlie hemistich reads slightly more literally, the flower of 
dawn was cleft like a flower,” zahra-yl $ubh chun shigufa shikaft. 

In my interpretation I have taken zahra as the Arabic word for 
” flower ”, but it may also be used as the Persian word meaning 
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gall-bladder iu which case the hemistich would mean the 
gall-bladder of dawn was split like a llower the sense being 
that dawn (by which here "day” must be meant) was scared 
away, 

1.250. Idols ; i.c.» beautiful girls, 

1.251. '‘Pictures”; i.e., beautitvs. 

1.252. Every picture ; i.e.^ every beauty. 

1,253; Khuzistan (Susiana), is, or was, famous for it.s sugar- 
canes, the sweetness of which is here eomf>iired to its disadvantage 
with the sweetness of the ruby lips of the h('auties. The s('nse 
of the hemistich is that their sugary li[)s would compensate for 
the destruction of all Khuzistiln with its sugar-canes. 

1,254, i.e., the queen of the beauties approached. 

1,255- ‘‘The sky was lost to view”; i.e., all the heavenly 
bodies at night >vere eclipsed by its liglit. 

The “ sun of course, means tlie quetui of the beauties. 

1.256. i.e., the attendant beauties. 

1.257. ” Each honeyed one”; lit., “every pif*ce of sugar,” 
i.e., ever)^ beauty. 

1.258. “Straight cypres.ses ” ; i.e., girls of tall ami slendi^r 
form. 

1.259. i.e., as a beautiful bride witli all Iter adornments sits 
CD the bridal throne to await the l>ri(h‘grof>m. 

1.260. “ A rcvsurnxjtion ro.se ” ; i.e., “ a gnait commotion 
arose ” on account of the beauty she displayed. 

1.261. “ With Etlriop troop.s behind and (Jreek before.” The 
Ethiop troops are an allusion to her black hair, and the. (!re(‘k to 
ber complexion. 

1.262. “ Two-hued dawm” An allusion to the appearance, 
of the sky at early dawn when dark streaks are set, a.s it were, 
against light. The sense of the distich i.s that the white and pink 
of h(‘r face were antagonistic to aial. set oil (hr* black of her hair. 

1.263. “ Narrow of eyes,” an epithet often applied to a beauty, 
e.specially to one of Chinese Turkistan. 

1.264. “ Each cypress ” ; i,e., each beauty, who was a-s an 
earth-born human being compare<J with her, who was of light, 
the constitution of the angels. 
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1.265. i.e,, inflaming the world with her beauty as a red rose 
does. 

1.266. “Bird of paradise'"; lit., peacock.” 

1.267. ‘‘ The throne where sat the hridc*^ jUva-gdh-i 'arm ; 
i,e., the throne on which the bride dressed in all her finery awaits 
the bridegroom. 

1.268. i.e., should be in the best and nearest place, not in the 
outer places. The guest should be muqarraby a close intimate. 

1.269. “ The moon's in concord with the Pleiades^ 

By this is pr<‘.sumably meant that the moon is in or with the 
Pleiades, the third of the 28 lunar mansions ”, If Parvin, 
‘‘ the Pleiades,'' has the same meanings as its Arabic equivalent 
Suraiydy I should assume the real sense to be that she, “ the 
moon,”j's in concord with her lover, a lustrous gem,” gauhar-i 
dbddr. 

But since the Pleiades are a part of the sign Taurus, the sense 
might be that the moon is in Taurus. The effect of this is that 
the moon, wliioli is re(‘eptiv(\ would take the qualities attributed 
to that sign, and that those subject to this influence would be 
fearless and strong of will, firm and determined, and also 
affectionate, loving and of keen desire. The former qualities 
would help such persons iii tlie pursuit of the object of the latter. 

If the hemistich has any sense in this connexion, it must be 
from the fairy-queen's ascribing this astrological influence to 
herself with regard to her lover. (See also Note 533.) 

1.270. Bilqks is tlie name given to the Queen of Sheba, w^ho 
was supposed to be a Avife of Solomon’s. The mention of divs 
or demons is from the fact tiiat they were supposed to have been 
in subjection to Solomon. (See also Notes 272 and 1,407.) 

1.271. This must mean cither that he put his arm round her, 
or that being seated near her he had her, in a way, in his possession. 

1.272. “Gaiety Avas left without a plea”; lit., “excuses 
came into a remainder for gaiety.” The meaning is that gaiety 
had no excuses to oiler for absence when the music began after 
the banquet. In other w'ords, gaiety had to be present. (See 
also for the same idiom the distich to which Note 1,970 is 
appended.) 
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1.273. A pearl was bored by every unbored Pearl '' ; i.e., 
every virgin chanted verse. 

1.274. ‘‘The dance a square oped, and a circle closed”; 
i.e., a square was cleared for the dance, and the daiicers circled 
round with hands joined. (Cf. (last-hand,) Another sense of 

setting open a square ” would be “ giving rise to enjoyment 
and liiiarity ” (cf. miiddn gushdda ydjlan)\ but the first sense 
is more in harmony with the second clause of the hemistich. 

1.275. They fashioned tapers ” ; i.e., they were in their 
slender, upright figures themselves as tajiers. 

1.276. “Name”; i.e., fame. 

1.277. “ Turk ” ; i.e., a beauty. 

1,278* Turk-tdz, “predatory raid,” deriving its name from 
the raids of the Turks, means also amorous blandishments, 
W'hieh are a sjwies of predatory raitl upon the Iovit, 

1,279. i.e., he is a.s a Turkish raid in assailing her with liis 
love. 

I,2S0. i.e., let us drink wine and make love, and throw aloes- 

wood {which is dark like Himlfis) u[)on the fire for piTfurne. 

1 .281. “ The Magian wine.” M ugh-kada, “ a Magian temple,” 
means also “ a tavern ”, a sen.s^* attached to the term poSvsibly 
through Muslim conUmipt. 

May-i Mufjhdna means therefore “ Magian wine ”, or “ wine of 
the tavern 

1.282. i.e., let them both l)(‘ ])ro[)erly servaal and enjoycal. 
Khrdn, a tray for food, unmans also a smalliT tray upon which 
dessert fruit and sw'eet.s are taken round to the guests to change 
the taste and be partaken of with wine. 

1.283. i.e., do not att^*mpt impossibilities, 

1.284. Hindu ha.s also tin' sense of slavi^ ", and since it 
means ” black ” too, it is used ajipropriately in connexion with 
“ moles ”, which are black. 

1.285. The scent of the candles is likened to ambergris, 
the fire of them to rubies. 

1.286. “ With ro.se-dccked willow white ” ; lit., “ roses in 
the willow,” is an allusion to licr pink and white skin. 
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1.287. “Vested”; lit., “in a tunic.” For the “tunic”, 
qahd, see Note 1,2(X). The “crown”, as referred to the rose, 
means most probably its stamens. 

1.288. Farz-i Izid moans the divine ordinances, the ordinances 
enjoined by God Himself, in contradistinction to those based 
upon the precepts or practice of Muhammad, namely the Sunm. 

1 .289. Sardy, the old Mongol capital on the banks of the Volga. 
vSadiq Isfahani says, “ the ca])ital of the Qipchaq Plain.” This 
was north of the Caspian. 

1.290. ‘‘ Like a yellow rose ” ; i.e.. pallid with regret at the 
absence of the beauties and from the ellects of the wine-drinking. 

1.291. i.e., ])resumably, on ro.se-pctals blown down and 
scattered about. 

1.292. “ Its musk-pod opened out” ; i.e., either “ displayed 
darkne?is ” or “ diffused perfume 

1.293. “ Pringing qn/m ” ; lit., “rubbing yalia moschaiad*; 
i.e., “scattering s(‘ent.” (For galia rno^chata see Note 1,183.) 

1,29-1. “ Seattered pearls ” ; lit., “ became possessed of a 

pearl-shell ” ; i.e., displayed tlmse p(‘arls, the moon and stars. 

1.295. “ That ja.sniine sowed, this planted violets ” ; i.e., the 
hn'eze (liiTused such fragrance as that of the jasmine, and the 
\^ater brouglit out such perfume as tliat of violets. 

1 .296. “ Laid down its head “ ; i.e., was hopeless of competing 
with the fragrance of tluit evening. 

1.297. Lit., “The ])uppe.t3 full of gaiety returned, the sky 
again became a puppet-player." The sky is called a puppet- 
player because by means of tlie puppets, tin* planets, which it 
exhibits, it plays with the fortunes of men. Ibae, however, the 
immediate sense is that tlie sky or fortune played upon men 
through the puppets, the beauties. 

1.298. Yaghnui is said to be the name of a city in Turkistan 
which was famous for the beauty of its inhabitants. 

1.299. Lit., “ came into the head ; but the idiom may also 
be rendered, “ reached the highest pitch.” 

1,3(X). “Love was associated with the wine”; lit., “love 
joimM hands wuth the wine ” ; i.e., love went on pari passu with 
the wine. 
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1.301. '' Turk ; i.e., ** beauty.’' 

1.302. Hindu i.e., “ slave.” 

1.303. Lit., “ sugar triply refined,'* qand. 

1,301. ” Put a chain upon your door.” The chain here 
meant is ” the chain ot justice or redres.sof grievances ”, 

W/, which wavS attached to the door of the king's palace, so that 
anyone sutlering from injustice might hy shaking it at any time 
call attention to his wrong, and obtain retiress. This chain 
was also called ” the chain of Nuslurvau ”, a Sasaniaa king who 
reigned from A.n. 531 to 579, because it was instituted by him. It 
is spoken of in the Siydmt-mlma of Ni^,ainu 3-Mulk, the vazir 
of Malik Shah. 


1,305. 

ad coitiwi special , 


1,306. 

See the last Note. 


1,307. 

See Note 1,305. 


1,308. 

i.e., may you liv’e, but I shall die. 


1,3(». 

See Note 1,305. 


1,310. 

See Note 1,305. 


1,311. 

See Note 1,305. 


1.312. 

i.e., the matter he delicately hints at 

would not entail 

serious consequences. 


1,313. 

” To put a liorse-shoe into the fire ” 

means to make 

a person impatient to sec you and subservient to your will. 


This wa.s supj)oscd to be cftetUed by cutting the ]>fTS(;n\s name 
upon a horse-.shoe, reciting some magic words over it, and casting 
it into the fire. The use here of the word i^halxlh, ” black horse,” 
is in reference to the night which is to pass before he gains his 
desire. The meaning then of the second hemistich is ” Never 
mind the fact that the black horse's shoe, is in the fire ” ; i.e., 
” disregard any feeling of impatience you have for me tomight.” 

1.314. ” An everlasting lamp ” ; i.e., one whose iirightness 
never changes with time. The allusion i^s either to herself, or 
to unvarying happiness. 

1.315. Nard is tMJPersian backgammon. 

1,310. Ham durusi dycim archi dir dyavi. This hemistich is 
most probably taken from the proverb, Dir dyad durusi dyad, 
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Who comes late comes at the best,” or “ One comes the better^ 
for coming late which is in affinity with the Latin, Festina 
IcritCf “ Hasten, but do not be precipitate ” : do not endanger 
the issue by undue baste. 

1.317. Mdhi means ‘"fish”, and indh “moon”. 

1.318. The term “sweet basil” is an allusion to herself. 

The word used is qaranfidl, which is from its form specific, 

not generic. It is possibly used for habaq-i qaTanfuli, which, 
according to Steingass, is “ sweet basil RedhoiLse, however, 
renders it “ calamint ”, and Vullers conjectures nielissa; i.e., 

” balm/’ All these plants, however, are of tlie mint kind, and 
belong to ilie natural order lahiata:. 

It may j)o.ssibIy b(' ” basil royal Steingass renders the 
Persian word shdh-svparam both “ sweet basil ” and also “ basil 
rovijl In fact, as regards botanical nomenclature there is 
often in Persian great confusion, and it is very difficult to 
identify. 

1.319. “ (/onstrainod to patience I renounced (ray wish),” 
Bar sar-i sabr fauha ml-kardaya. 

liar sar-i sahr is, I think, {)robab]y used in the sense of the 
Arabic ,sabrau, “ perforce ” ; e.g,, faaladni sabra^ “ he did it 
])erforce ” ; lit., “ he did it as one in a bound condition.” The 
only other senses could be, “ I made a vow of renunciation (of 
my wish) in the presence or name of patience ” ; or, “ I made a 
vow of renunciation in the matter, or on the subject, of patience ” ; 
i.e., “ I reix.mted of,’ or renounced imj)atience.” The sense of 
I.O, MS. 14i)J is, “ I perambulated about or towards renunciation 
(of my wish),” (auba sair mi-kardarv. 

'Ishva in the second hemistich seems to be used in the sense of 
finh, 

1.320. i.e., such as the girl who had now been selected. 

1.321. i.e., wlieu tlie day dawned and made the world white 
and luminous. 

Night is called a dyer because it darkens and blackens the 
white of day. 

1.322. i.e., tliey had ceased to be and to adorn. But 
I.O, MSS. 402, 777, and 1168, and the LO. B. ed. have for 
bisdt, “ carpet,” naslulf, “ gladness ” ; 402, and the B. ed. have 
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I u, and/' aft^r nashat, and the latter has an, that/' instead of 
az, from/’ before na^ihlL 

L323. Tarfu, a town in Turkistan fatuous for the beauty of 
its inhabitants. (See Note 695.) “ Turkistan " ; lit., China/' 
but no doubt, as generally in such cases, meaning Chinese Turkistan 
or Turkistan. 

1,321. i.o., I was honoured, and enjoyed great good fortune. 

1,325. “ The earth, of musk '' ; i.e., the earth of the garden. 

‘‘ The house, of golden bricks " ; i.e., the house where he s{>ent 
the night, 

],,326, i.e., he had bright, sunny days, and at night enjoyed 

the society of a bright, moon-facetl beauty, 

1.327. The moon's term." Tlie moon means both the real 
moon, or rather month, here, and also the f}u*‘en of the beauties, 
m'da, ‘‘ term/' signifying also, as applied to the latter, “ promise.'' 

1.328. Lit., th(‘ night ma<!t‘ tie* world blat'k upon t in* stars ” ; 
i.e., it totally obscur('d or obliterated all traces nf them. The 
idiom means also “to destroy or deva.state ". but tune it is 
equivalent to rah-ra hir /uo //u ihi:l srfJh hirdan ; lit., to 
make the road black uf'on a person or thing " ; i.e., “ to obliterate 
all traces of him or it." 

L329. ‘’The j>alace of the sky's black eo])ing " ; lit., '‘the 
ambergris like bmelock.s," 'Ftie sense of th»‘ di.slich is tluit the 
sky was dark and tlie moon invisil)]e. 

1,339. Lit., “made fn*.-h tlieir fre.shfacetlness ” ; or more 
freely, renewed th^ir (:het‘rfulne.ss of aspect.” 

1.331. with plump hands and full, rounded bn‘asts. 

1.332. The meaning is that the idea of candles’ Ijiung beliind 
must be discard(^<l wher) all tie* (sandle.s wijich, in their brightness, 
are worthy of the name, namr^ly, the girls’ faces, are in front; 
i.e., in front them tlicm.s'dves. 

1.333. “ Rosy wine " ; lit.. “ wine of the colour of (the flowers 
of) the Judas’ tree.*' 

1.334. i.e., by making th^^ wine flow tine cupbearers did sonn*- 
tbing in harmony with tiio music. “ Drinking in harmony with 
the music " is an exprcHsion used. 
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1.335. A crystal bowl or cup is likened to a pearl-shell ; cf. 
§adaf-(jun safjhir, a pearl-8hell=coloured cup.’^ 

'' Pearls ” ; i.c., “ drops of wine.” 

1.336. ” Demons ” ; i.e., tormenting passions.” 

1.337. “ With ropes ” ; i.e., “ with tlie ropes, her locks.” 

1.338. i.e., I played with her locks. 

1.339. ” The long liand ” ; i.e., “the rapacious hand.’’ 

1.340. Kahnh, meat cut in small ])ieces, flavoured with onions 
and eggs, and roasted on skewers. l>ut more generally, roast, 
baked, or broiled meat. (Cf. Note 568.) 

1,34], i.e., your face is so bright that, like a lamp before the 

sun, 1 must die before it. 

l,34i!. The person who sees a fairy, fan. or a demon, dlVy 
is su})})osed to become j^ossessed, parl'dar, or dlv-dur (cf. dlv-dul), 
but the mode* of possession is not the same in eaeli ease, since the 
pari of the ^ood jinn or genii, and the dlv is of the evil. The 
parhddr is “ ])osse.sse(i and “ fascinated ” in so high a degree 
that the int<‘llcct is, as it were, beelouded, as it might be, in a 
lovcor degree, by the sight of any extraordinarily beautiful 
object. (Cf. NoC* 1.525.) 

The dlv-ddr or diV'dldy on the otlior hand, is possessed of a 
demoniacal sj)irit, and is insane and liclplcss. 

# (Cf. Notes 1,525, and 1.620.) 

1.313. Lit., “ you have again cast the horse-shoe into the fire 
for nu*. ’ (8c<* Not(* 1.313.) 

1.344. The “ moon ” means Bgurativcly the fairy-queen. 

1.345. i.e., I am alisoliitely overpow(*red by your brightness 
and elTulgence as a inott* in the sun's ravs. I5y my own being 
which, like that of a mote is as nothing, I cannot conceal from 
myself or ho oh! i\ ions of your overpowering etlulgence, in which 
I am immersed. 

L316. The sense of thi.s second hemistich is analogous to 
that explained in the last Note. 

1>317. Lab haalanddn gazldan (or khin/Jdan). ‘'to bite or 
cliow the lips,” means “ to suffer shame or regret”. 

Ab-i dandun viakldany “ to suck the water of the teeth,” means 
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^ “ to have desire or longing'’. Another meaning of the distich 
is, How long urn I merely to taste your beauty ? '' 

1,348. ''Warm kisses/’ Imm-yi gann ; but I.O. MS. 1168 
has, tihha-iji gam, " warm food/’ which perliaps in the light of 
pn^ceding distichs is more apposite. 

1.341). i.e., although you are formed for love. 

l,3ot). A *' hare’s sleep ”, Uivdh-I khanjush, is the sleep either 
of feigned negligence, or of carelessness and fancied sec\irity. 
Here it signifi(\s the latter, the sense of the hemistich being, 
” how long will you lull me into fancied security, beguiling me 
with promises I 

1.351. '' Tliis ancient wolf of vulpine craft” is “the world 
or fortune 

1.352. In wolfi.sh, vulpine dealings will engage ” i.e., 

will deal savagely and cunningly with me.” 

1.353. Or, ’Mike one who is drunk (uiough to feel equal to 
taking lions.” 

1.354. Y^ou from Khallukh ” ; i.e., “ you are handsome,” 
Khallukh being the name of a town in ’.rurkistan famous for the 
beauty of its inluibitants. 

l,/i^55, ‘‘ From Ethiopia I ” ; i.e., I am your slave,” In the 

next distich she exjuesscs her unworthiness of him. 

1,3^56. Lit., 'Mike the full moun.” 

1,357. Beyond /AbL'rulrm there is ne’er a town,” Lairn 
qaryaUi v:ama 'Ahhaddn. 3'he words of this hemistich, which 
are in Arabic, are evi3rntlv an Arabic proverb. They are 
incorrectly written in al! the eopit>s I have consulted. The hcvst 
is that of I.O. MS. 1 j!)l, (jargnih) vardgi 'Abhdddn, rather 
a curious mixture of Arabic anil Persian. 

” 'Abbadan, the most soutliern town of Babylonia ('Iraq ‘Arab!). 
Originally it was on an i.siand on the Persian Oulf and was still 
there in the tenth century ; but now it is more than twenty miles 
from the coast.” {Evcyclopadta of lAdrn.) 

Jurjaru (about a.d. 1460} dcv^cribc.s it as a town at the mouth 
of the Tigris on the Persian Gulf, but he must mean the mouth 
of tfie Shartu ’{-‘Arab. 
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Redhousc says, The island at the mouth of the Euphrates 
on the Persian Gulf/’ * 

Steingass says, Name of an island in the Tigris.” 

These are both similar errors to that of Jiirjani. Besides 
this, it is not an island, but a town. 

The meaning of the hemistich is that the fairy-queen is the 
ne phis ultra of desire, and that now that he has her near he 
must not neglect his opportunity in tlie hope of finding any one 
more beautiful beyond. 

1,35S. Demand a mat and pour out sand.” 

” A mat ” ; i.e., tlie mat on which ex(‘Cutions were carried out. 

‘‘ Sand ” ; i.e., th(3 saiirl put down to absorb the blood shed. 

1,359. i.e., “ either let me share your throne and be your 

partner, or fix me on a gibbet as a throne may be fixed on a high 
franyv’ork.” 

Tin* word char-mlkh means both a gibbet and also a framew'ork 
on whicli a throne nnght b(* erected. 

1.300. By ” bee ”, and “ thorn ” lie mcan.s himself. 

1.301. ” Rose-honey sweets ” ; i.e., a confection of rose and 
hont‘y. 

1.362. In the ease of the dead, i.e., extinguished lamp, the 
brand would be the lilaekness of the^ wiek. If murda, dead,” 
be taken as inunla-dih dead in heart/’ i.e., “ ignorant, wicked,” 
as zinda, “alive/’ i.s iis(‘d for zinda-dil. “alive in heart,” i.e., 
“ enlightened, pious,* a »Sufi/’ the brand would be 'aiby i.e., 
“ disgrace.” 

1,303. The I.O. B. od. and that of 1328 read, hi-gardad 
instead of m-gardad. If this r^^ading be adopted the hemistich 
should be rendered, “ If the .sun turn away from thought of 
burning.” 

1,361. He mt'ans presumably (see the preceding distich) that 
he has been aslec'p and dn^aming up to the present, and that 
such dreaming is not the desire he had with regard to her. Such 
dreams, however, come from his having seen her face, (See 
the next distich.) 

1,305. He seems to imply that his nights have been passed 
only in dreams inspired by her face. 
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1.366. Rubini ad iiafiguinem in tnrginis siupraimie effusum 
^ spiXtmU. 

Sardachati\'i " ad pettem spectai. 

1.367. The dagger may be said to clutch the waist in so far 
as it is attached to it. 

1,36S, The lady who relates the story is speaking here on her 
own part. 

1.369. See Notes 274, 1,201, 1,562, and 1,698. The meaning 
is that she dressed in black. 

1.370. ‘'The kings umbrella’': one of the insignia of 
royalty. 

1.371. The back of the fish is darker than its head. 

1.372. “ Black ’’ ; i.e., the black of the puj>i!. 

1.373. ‘'The .seven tlirones ” ineai^s generally Ursa Major, 
Here, however, it denote.s the .seven planetary heavens, to the 
sphere of each one of which a special colour is attributed, all of 
them making up the seven culour.s mentioned here. 

1.374. '* Higher than black there is not any hu(^" The sense 
is that black, as the colour attributed to the sphere of Saturn, 
who is in the seventh, fartliest, and highest planetary heaven, is 
necessarily the highest colour. 

1.375. “Dawn's scales'’; i.e., the sun. 

1.376. i.e., he clotliej himself in gold-worked garments. 

1.377. Jamshid, the nam»‘ of a mythical king of Persia, the 
fourth of the fir.st or Pishdadian dynasty. He is said by Firdausi 
to have reigned years, and to liave. be(m killed by order of 
i^hhaq, an xVrab invader { Albiruni quotes, “ of the Amalekites 
who then became kitig of Ih-rsia, and reigned ],(X)0 years. 

The name is comfjosed of “ Jam ” from the Avestic Yinuiy 
“ a king/'%nd “ j'hid,” Avestic khhaela, “ radiant.’^ 

1.378. An allusion to “the Cup of Jamsliid ’b “ Jam-i 
Jamshkl ”, or “ Jam-i Jam”, which, according to tte Persian 
fabuli.sts, represented the whole, world, and hence is also called 
“ Jam-i jahan-nama It was marked with seven lines, each 
of which had a name. 
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1.379. “ Fine or exuberant display ” is no doubt, I think, the 

sense here of ra'ndyi. $ 

Amber upon a golden ring ” means with respect to the yellow 
rose the yellow stamens with the petals. With regard to Bahram 
it signifies that in his dress he added yellow to yellow in the way 
of yellow stones, golden ornaments, and gold-worked garments. 

1.380. ‘'That sweet-spoken bride”; lit., “that sugar- 
scattering taper.” 

1.381. Lit., that she should associate rubies with sugar-candy. 

1.382. Lit., “He desired her to engage in flute-playing,” 
but the author means, “ to speak in flute-like tones.” 

Arglmmn, generally rendered “ organ ”, means, according to 
tlio Biirhdn-i Qdtiy any wund-insirument of music. Other 
meanings given by that dictionary are not applicable here. 

1.383. Adorned and lovely.” I have translated Chhihbdz 
so orrt he analogy of 'arus-fMlz ; but Chini-idZy “of Chinese beauty,” 
or C/um-ndZy “ of Chincs<* coquetry,” may be the correct reading. 

1.384. Taraz, a town iu Turkistan famous for the beauty of 
its inhabitants. (See Note 695.) 

1.385. i.e., loses his head. 

1.386. New Year’s Day in the Persian Calendar is the 21st 
of March, the beginning of Spring. 

1.387. Lit., “ .she would raise her head in lady-consortship.” 

1.388. S(‘e Note 695. 

1.389. This and the preceding distich are remarks of the 
Author’s. The meaning is that flattering is as mischievous in 
a meddlesome fool as adornment in a halista. The flattery of the 
one is as misleading as the adornment of the other. 

1.390. i.e., each one disdained the aflection he showed her. 

1.391. “ The picture-house of China’s realm ” ; i.e., probably, 
either of ChincvSc Turkistan or of Turkistan, both iamous for 
their “ pictures ” of beauty. The Author speaks fater of the 
slave-dealer himself as the merchant from Cathay, but Khata 
(Cathayyanay be either North China or Chinese Turkistan, (See 
tne end of Nok 694.) 

1.392. Khallukh, a town in Turkistan famous for the beauty 
of its inhabitant«s. 
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1.393. To have the ear bored for a ear-ring and to wear one 
^ was a tok(Mi of slavery. 

1.394. Lit., “ although her tmy is given over to sugar, there 
is (only) a dish of liver from it for the people."' 

By the first hemivStich is meant that she is all sugary sweetness. 
In the second the word ju^ar “ liver, heart ”, means also “ atilic- 
tion ” ; i.e., here, aflliction through love of her. 

1.395. The .slave-dealer is speaking here on his own part. 

1.396. i.e., as surely as you do the one the other will follow. 
This peculiar mode of expression in IVrsian is always indicative 
of the us(‘le8saess of some act su{>posed. 

1.397. The second hemistich is not a metaphor of particular 
application, but must he taken more genf'rally as an adverbial 
amplification of the first, and it might be freely rendered, in 
these abnormal and disconcerting circunistaiUM'S.” 

Nani is the Persian backgammon. 

1.398. Lit., ” his heart wUvS not becoming satiated with the 

girl. ’ 

1.399. Lit., except the door of intercourse, which she 
closed,” 

1,4(M). See the distich to which Note 1,388 is appended. 

1.101. This 1 take to be the nearest approach to the sense of 
the heriiistich. (iarchi Turk did '(tiydrl, ” Turk,” in addition 
to it.s primary sense of Turk means a marauder ” and also 
a ” charmer The rendf‘ring.s of 'aiydrl given by Vullers, 
Steingass. and liedhou.se are <|uite inapplicable here, but the 
{'♦roper vsense can t>e fairly wtdl gathered from the quotations 
offered by \’ullers as well as from passages in other writers. 

1.402. The moon is hert* likened to a basin, and the Author 
implies that it is .so inferior in beauty to the girks face tliat it is 
only worthy of beariiig a jug to her as a slave to her mistress. 
The image is taken from the fact that the ba.sin bears the jug. 

1.403. Lit., “of just standard or measure.” 

1.404. ” To stimulate her heart, and soul.” This, I think, is 
the right sen.se of a: bahr-i an dilanfjlzl. DiUa^^l is not in the 
dictifmaries, but the comjMUind, dikarnfizdn, is given as a form of 
miiijic, and evidetiily means music of a stimulating, rousing 
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nature. (Cf. Note 1,506.) An in the hemistich means ‘‘ a 
certain and an diUanglzi, consequently, “ a certain (amount of) 
stimulation/’ 

1.405. Lit., “ he sprinkled sugar over morello cherries/’ 
hard bar ndrvan shalmr-rizi. 

“ Sprinkling sugar ” means speaking eloquently and sweetly, 
and '' ch<Tri(*s ” im^an here lip.s or mouth, so that the sense is 

he poured forth from his nmiith eloquent and sweet words ”, 

By the word ndrmn, “ morello or sour cherries/’ the Author 
may intend to convey also that the king in order to excite the 
girl’s interest sweetened his adjuration by an eloquently spoken 
narrative. 

But all authorities do not give “ morello cherry ” as an 
equivalent of mrvatK though all give pomegranate ”, If the 
latter he preferred the additional sense suggested cannot be 
entertflrtnetl, and “ pomegranate ” would mean the lips or mouth 
simply with regard to colour, and not to taste. 

1.406. '' Sextile aspect ” denotes the aspect or position of two 

planets when distant from each other GO degrees or two signs. 
This jiositioii is marked thus : A sextile aspect, it should 

be added, is an auspicious one. 

1.407. The name given l)y the Commentators to tlie Queen 
of h^heba. An account of her visit to Solomon is given in the 
Qur’an, xxvii., 22 45. (See also Notes 272 and 1.270.) 

1.408. Lit., loose at the joints/' gushdda az paivand, 

1.401). “ Th(' Guarded or Preserved Tablet/' Lauh-i Mahfuz. 

“ In the Iladls (the Traditions), and in theological works, it is 
used to denote tlie tablet tm wliich the decrees of God were 
recorded with reference to mankind/' (Hughes's Dictionary of 
Islam.) In Sufi pliraseologv it is used to denote the Qur'an, or 
the Universal Sold. 

AI~Lauli. Huu'fi d-Kitnbn d-Midnn, iva-*n~Nafsu d-KuUiija 
(‘Abdu 'r-Razza(}'s Dictionary of (he Technical Terms of the 
Sujls). 

1.410. i.e., in order to see your beauty eyes were created. 

1.411. “ Th%iount of light ” ; i.e., the sun. The evil eye is 
supposed to have special inlluence over a thing of beauty. 

1.412. The gardener or porter of paradise is called Rizvan. 
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1,413. Muhr, ''seal/’ means here, presamably, “control/’ 
Mihr, “ afTection/’ is scarcely applicable. 

E414. Roses escape from the hands of people because of 
their thorns ; the child, because he no longer requires their 
hands to do for him what his own can now do. 

1.415. The Persian dlv means sometimes the same as the 
Arab evil genius, the evil jinfi. It has often the sense of an 
assistant-demon to Satan, or of Satan himself, all tliese being of 
the evd jinyi. The pari or “ fairy on the other hand, is of the 
good genii, a good spirit. 

1.416. The legendary Fish that was supposed to support the 
Ox which was imagine<i to bear th(‘ world, and hence the lowest 
place or dej)th. (8ev also Notes 73d and 1,060.) 

1.417. Lit., “ to see what gift he has brouglii me from the 
road/’ 

1.418. “God's sanctum'’; i.e., the territory, city, mosque, 
or precincts of the cubical house in the temple of Mecca. 

1.419. The king of 'Iraq resumes his address to the slave-girl. 

1.420. The connexion berween the pr(‘ceding distich and this 
one is that though the king on his part consents to make no 
demonstration of love, it i.s sur[)rising that the slave-girl, being 
so beautiful and formed for love, should on her part make no 
demonstration. Abandoned thought of love ’’ ; lit., “ accus- 
tomed yourself to not loving." 

1.421. “ The liinjdd spring " is taktu) metaphorically as the 
king's mind, in which the straight nes.s of truth or the crookedness 
of falsehood would le* discovered, a.s the form of the cypress would 
be reflected in the spring. 

1.422. i.e., since my secret has been di.sclosed. 

1.423. i.e., every pcrsfin should step according to his stature, 
or, in other words, adapt liiinself to his circumstances. 

1.424. “A handful of corn," khrarlsh, Khvarish-i dastals is 
described a.s “a handful of corn thrown preliminarily by the miller 
into the mill-boppcr 

1.425. i.e., she tries to attract the attention of any man of 
open countenance who might be assumed to be liberal. 
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1 . 426 . The literal seruse of “ rubies '' i« the pulp of the pome- 
granate ; and of “ pearls ” the seeds. The “ pomegranate replete 
with seeds ’’ expresses metaphorically the breasts of a woman 
who has become fully developed ; and the sense of the distich 
is that when so developed she lias become experienced too in the 
knowledge and apiireciation of the value of rubies and pearls, 
and, as the Author seems to imply, she covets them. 

1.427. Sar-sahz, “ verdant/’ signifies also, as regards the 
immature girl, happy and fortunate.’’ Ru-siydh, black of 

means also, witit res]>ect, to the adult woman, sinful, 
disgraced, unliappy, and unfortunate.” 

1.428. “ Kaw ” means here metapliorically “ inexperienced 
or unpractised as n'gards women”, and "‘ripe” the reverse of 
this. liOth t(‘rms ar<‘ ust'd in conn(‘xion with “ gourd ”, wdiich 
here signifies inetajdiorically niembrahi nnk. The Author 
intirnafes that it is wise to abstain from women, and unwise 
to have intercourse with them. 

1,421). i.e., even tin* black night is made beautiful when it has 

the moon in her lustrous jnirity. 

],4‘»0. i.e., she accaunplished her business of excuse making, 

and did not troulile about the r(\sult. 

1.431. Lit., “ that kingly Moon.*’ 

1.432. “One of mighty frame," or, in the alternative, a 
Rustam,” the Thmsian liero, who w^as entitled “ Tahamtan ”, 
“the strong-bodied one*/ (For Rustam, see Notes 212 , 1 , 035 , 
and 2,07<S.) 

1.433. “ Had lost ins might." az tain ujUuUi, which means 
“ had lost flesh and strengtfi N(‘ither this expression nor its 
erjuivalent, az h^nijfd {hnnjd) njlddd, oceurs in any dictionary 
I know. 1 have seen the latter idiom, however, in newspapers. 
The expression might be taken also in a moral sense. 

1,134. In this distieh “ a fay ” means the slave-girl, and in 
the next “ Sun " and “ Moon " moan the same. 

1.435. “ The bow of an old woman " ; i.e., the curved back 
of this particular old woman. 

1.436. It is possil)Ie that this “spell-casting” means simply 

deceit Apun (or fiisfui), the word used here, signifies both. 

“ The w'orld-illiiming Sun ” is the slave-girl. 
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1.437. i.e.. the scheme seemed to him to shape well. 

1.438. One knowina: haram life/^ This I take to be the sense 
here of fuirda-parvar, which is not found in th6 dictionaries. It 
might also, however, mean a skilled musician and it is 
p<^ssihly in connexion with thi.s sense that the Author uses the 
W'onl luirm ''soft. g(‘ntle, submissive, lowly, docihr', since 
this word signifiexS also the bass or low '' in music. 

1.439. It i.s only by the consideration of a few words in this 
and the preceding two distichs that it is setm that the Autlior by 
his art. whilst apparently describing the girl as a juggler, a con- 
jurer, a musician, and a tumbler, is speaking of something quito 
different. 

1,410. This may also he rendiTcJ “ against the grain a miser 
gavr away 

1.441. The R. ed. of 1328 reads: — Odh gain Jar ari^igandl 

dmt ; vaql'i hdjnt Ixi-dn kashhld dost, with no rhyme. 

1 would venture to sugirest that tlm correct reading in the second 
hemistich may be gushddl ; Ur., ’* would open the 

thumbstall/' i.e., would aim at.” 

1.442. Lit., “hie suum cor, rnargaritarn perforavit illic ; 
i.e., quod ad bane puellam attineret imerfjnun passus est, cum 
ilia paella coiit. 

1.143, ** Non perforata margarita ” ; i.e., virgo intacta. 

1,111. '' Conf‘U])iit pt-rforata esset margaritu ” ; i.e., con- 

ctipiit ut rex secuni coin-t. 

l.llo, '‘The dust,” <!ard, Gardi mail means also “moon- 
beams 

1.416. “ The Moon’s faec " ; i.e., the slave girr.s face. 

1,147. Tanur is a eireuLir, opon oven oi earthenware. 

“ kStorrn is us**(] here, id course, in a mrtaphorical sense, 
and refer.s to the mental di.sTurbaiire e.vcited by the old woman’s 
machinations, whether enchantment was used by her or simply 
deceit. It has been intimated, however, that she was an 
enehantre.ss or species of witfdi, and such, it is known, were 
supposed to b(? able to raist* real storms by means of their 
cauldrons or ovens and magic arts. ((’f. also Note 1,454.) 

1,448. Taken in connexion wifcli the last distich but one, the 
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meaning is possibly that though the day has no choice, but must 
begin with brightjicss and end with darkness, the king has free 
will and should not change from one course to the opjjositc without 
some suffi(uent reason. 

1.449. i.e., '' wliy do you make me suffer the sharpness of 
grief ? Vinegar is likejied to eve because of its dark colour. 

1.450. i.(\, ‘‘ Non n^pugnabo quin rex me vitiet.” 

1.451. The Aulhor means possibly. “ in order that I may not 
become mov<‘d out of rny.self and absolutely distraught, for I 
am now in a mood for it.*’ 

1.452. Of every kind ” ; lit., “ both fit and unfit to be 
spoken.” 

1.453. The ‘"water” and “iron" are apparently allusions 
to the coldness and hard mess of heart of the slave-girl. The sense 
is presTOiably that the fire in the king's heart should warm and 
soften that of tlie girl, but that even if it did not (see the next 
distich), hi.s mind is so set on her that the pain of the lov(' for her 
is [ifeferalde to him to his remedy of intimacy with the other girl. 

1.454. Lit., ” the old woman was a vsmoke-rais(T in the 
midst." Dftd-dfi/an, lit., “ a caster or raiser of smoko.” means 
“ a sorecHT or >oreercss who by burning alo('S-wood. frankin- 
cense., wild rin'-se<'d. ami a species of bdilliurn raises iiuamse and 
smoke, and by this and an incantation siunmons genii to do his or 
her bidding" (linrhdn-i Qdit'). 

l)u(l, smoke," means also aillietion ", a sense which is 
applicable also in the hemistich. 

1.455. The old dame's euld," bardn l-'ajdz, is the name given 
to a peritul of cold weather lasting from about the 7th to the 
Mth of March, so that the .sun enters Jrns, and the New Year 
and Spring in Ihusia begin al>out a we(4< aft»T the cessation of this 
cold. IJy tlu^ sun's entering Ari(\< it is meant that the Spring of 
happy days is beginning for the king. 

1,450. ” Delight." This sense of ndz is not given in the 

did ionaries. but it is ('st ablislied b}’ many passages in this poem 
and other Persian writings. 

Iel57. “ The lilydinder.” An allusion to the slave-girl 
as having a lily-wlnte i>osom. 

‘"Unto the lily-scented c y press- 1 ree ” ; i.c\. to herself. 
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1.458. As usual, MiO riiincse form, fipiire, or hoauty/’ naqsJhi 
Chhh means a beauty of Chinese Turkistan. It is often, like 

Turk applied as a eompliinent to any beauty. 

1.459. “ Halva, a eert^xin swvet dish pn'pared in many varieties 
with sesa?no oil, various cereals, and syrup or honey (Redhouse). 

Saffron is sometimCvS iulded, }'rineipally l>eeause it is sujiposed 
to posse.ss stimulant, exhilarating, cordial, and autis])asmodic 
pro[>erties. 

The Author by saying that the pleasure of halva dr<^ssed with 
saffron comes from yellovsmess means of course that it comes 
from the yellow ingredient saffron, but it may be noticed that 
most of tlio ingredients of the dish arc' yellow. 

1.460. "Iks yellow veil"; i.e., the inat<'rial of wliich it is 
made. 

l,4tU. A reference to the golden calf. See the Ouciin, ii., 
45^, 88; iv., 1.52: vu,, 1 Itl, and xx., Tie* meaning is that 
the Tvtxl value of the calf was in its gr^ld. 

1,462. " Yellow' o<'hre," a>f*n\ <»r (jil-i zard, is hydrated 

oxide of iron more or less mixrd with eiav. in whieh state it 
occurs naturally. Having wln-n taken tilood-enriehing properties, 
it is stimulant ami t‘xhi!arating. It )s eonse<|in‘titty, as the 
Author says, precb)us like g(jM hec'uust* it is a source of joy. 

1,468. i.e., he prepared to st'f out with great pomp. 

Sar-mbz, translat'd " fortunedavoured ". means in the first; 
}>!aee " verdant, green ", the colour on this occasion of the 
royal <;ano|>y or nrnlmella. 

1,4:64, lat., " The kirig was lighted u]> like a green candle ” ; 
but bnr-nfrnkhta means also " bright, rejoicmg *5 

1.465. The angels are sup[>osrd to be clotlufi in green. 

1.466. ‘'The garden of tin* stars’’ means the skv. 

'‘This Verdun* emerakidiued i'. also tie* sky, part of which 

near sun.set irielincH to green. l>y " vi*rnal blooms ’’ are meant, 
as generiilty, “ w hite blossoms." The sense of the distieh is, 

'' When the stars .studded the sky wath their white or silvery 
orbs ; i.c' , wdien the stars ('arm* out (ami it was night). 

1.467. “ On*en throned " ; i.e., possibly, “seated in the 

heavens ” (see Note 1,466). lad may !h* f'ither a comidimeut to ^ 
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the lady as one fit to be in the heavens with the hurls (cf. Notes 
1,192, aTi(i 1,795), or a reference to her being on a green throne 
in the Green Dome. 

1,168. More literally, to open the sack and disclose the 
sugar.'’ 

1,469. i.e., began to disclose what was in her mind to the 
wise and |H)werful king. 

K170. Kings lived much in tent.s both for war and also for the 
chase. 

1.171. ‘‘Gate” moans tlio king's court, since the king sat 
at the gate to administer justice. Tin* crown and throne may 
be said to be the threshold of the king's Gate or court, since they 
are symbols of his power, and it is through that power tliat the 
people may ex[)ect justice at his (bite or Cf)urt. 

The meaning of the second liemistich of the ne.xt distich 
is thaf the king's sovereign power is upheld by his justice, 
svruholized lu're by his (kite or court. 

1.172. lut., ‘‘ she h't liow a s{>ring of sugar from cornelian ” ; 
but ‘uf/h/, ” Cornelia]!," means also a ” channel, watercourse, 
or ravine 

1,47*]. Rion, a name formerly aj'plied to the lower Roman 
empire and Asia Miimr. It is now^ aT'>)>lied by the Persians 
to the Ottoman empire. 

1.474. Lit., " in a wrapper of raw, undressed (stuff).’’ 

1.475. (T. the third and fourth distichs of thi.s story. 

1.476. i.e., sh(' was like a rose in face. With the rose is 
contra.sted the cypress to wliicli Imr stature is likeiU'd. 

1.477. “ One of fair fae(‘ washed with the ]>hea.sant's blood.” 
This. I think, is a.s near as one can get to tlie Persian SJpjsta- 

rifl] fm-khun-i taziirr, wliich rendered littuallv is ” One 
of washed faeip but (washed) witli the ])heasarit’s blood ’*. 

“ Th<' [*liea.sant’s l>lood " is of course an allusion to the rosiness 
of liar face. 

1.478. i.e., distiirl}ance of heart and trouble amongst her 
lovers. 

1,179. Lit., ” the showing throtigh (of her face),” having 
that sense here. 
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V 'Jh means ‘‘reflection’’ as in a mirror, and also ‘'the 
appearance of a thing through a transparent or translucent 
substance 

1.48(1 “More dusky'’; lit., “more ambergris-diffusing”; 
but this perfume, though greyish, is generally used as an equivalent 
of musk; and referred as often to blacknes.s of colour as to sweetness 
of scent. 

1.481. “More dusky”; lit., “more infidel or impious,’" 
nu-irt^f.^>ulm(lniar. Xd^ifiusuhmn is e<}uivalent to kdfir, which 
besides its literal meafiing has also the sense of “ bhu^k 

1.482. “ A lonely wanderer” is a term ap[)lied to the moon 
as moving in .solitary, uiuapialh'd granrleur among tlie stars. 
It is applied here in a similar way to the girl as one unequalled 
among otiiers. 

1.483. Expresses his mental condition after awaking {TT)m his 
stuj>efaction. 

1.484. iat.. “and if I become [)atient, cold, — where are 
patience, coldness ? 

l,4^5. Lit., “ may make this business easy for me.” 

L48f>. Lit.. “ if any (tliifig) more e>r less .should come to any 
grain.*’ A3;/e-e fd>/i, “ less or inmoX generally u.s^al adverbially, 
occurs sometimes as a n<<nn. (See <juotations in Vullers.) 

L4s7. Idt., “ th(> ])(;tt!e in which urine is tested.” 

1.48^. The ailusiem in the hnst hemistich is to the sorcerer's 
practice of writing or cutting o?i a luu’.se-shoe the name of a 
person he wishes to bring under hi,s coritrol. putting tlif* sfioe into 
the tire, and renting the appropriate spell. ]^,y this means 
the person i.s perturbed and «!rawn under tin* sorcerer’s influence. 

In the second lieini.‘^rieh tho “ amber‘s jtower ” is its electrical 
or attracting power, and “ pearl and ruby ” are allusions to 
the r^'cth and lips of a beauty. Thus the sense of the distich 
is that Malikha can by his magic ])Ower draw jieople under bis 
influence as well as a ]>eauty can by her charms. 

It h />os.-uWe thU there may be a .sub-allusion to the pale 
vellow cvhfUr of so thnl we might have the secondary 

fh^if Aw pinvt'T cat) and pale 

w»-u thtt f.t u hi nuiy t an her lover^. 
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1.489. Ill tlie second hemistich then* is z, jeu de mots which 

is lost in translation. A pied snake is mdr-i ]nsa(h), and ^ 
‘‘ palm-fibre rope is pls-rasan. Tin* Persian word pis, Ijcsicles 
its more usual senses of “ lej>rous, while, pied means also the 
dwarf palimtree ”, khurmfhifi Abu Jahl, of the fibrous bark of 
which ropes are made. From this last meaning of pis, taken 
in its literal sense of " the palm-tree of Abu Jahl ”, it may be 
assumed that its fibrous bark is taken to be the masad mentioned 
in the Qur’an as the fibrous bark from which the rope for the 
neck of Abu Jahl’s wife was made. 

Aim Jahl wa.s Mnhainmad’s uncle and enemy, and he and his 
wife Umm Jamil are bitt(!rly cursed in the Qur‘an, sura cxi. 

1.490. The sense of talisman here is an image prepared with 
magic arts attached to a buried treasure to jirevent any 
unauthorized person from finding and taking it. This is a 
})ani{^i!ar aj^plication of its geieTa.1 s(‘nse of such an image fixed 
in the ground for the ])urpo.s(‘ of preventing people from going 
beyond a certain limit. 

The word talisman sometirni's also signifnes an amulet against 
enchant rmmt or fascinatiom and sometimes a .sjieli (»r charm to 
efiect senue purpose. 

Finally, any mechanism that appears mysterious or is not 
und(Tstood may be ealh'd a talisman. <(Soe Nizamrs Slkatuhir- 
ndma-yi Bairn : see also Note 053 .) 

1.491. “Skilled mast eT,” /c/d . . ustddl. Fahl is sornt'tirnes 
prefixed to a noun a’djeet ivally in the sen>c of “ unusually fine 
of its kind So, we might say,/f//d basal, a fine, larg(* onion.” 

l,4tC2. “ Frigid " ; lit.. “ raw, unburnt.*' as o|i])osed to 

burning ” ajiplied to “ smoke ” in tlic preceding distich. 

1,493. i.e., one should not live in the state of abject ignorance 

of the ox or as.s. 

l,4tM. More literally, “ how long will yon fasliion things to 
the Pen ? ” By “ the Pen ” is proiiably meant “ the Ten with 
which God i.s said Tc» liav(‘ ])re-recorded the actions of men ”. 

“ The Prophet (has) said (that) the first thing which God created 
the Pen (Qalara), and that it wrote down the. (quantity oi 
every individual thing to be created, all tluit evas and all that 
Will be to all eternity (see the MishMl)." (Iluglics's DicCoiUinj 
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of hidm.) In Sufi phravseology * tho IVn ” signifios the Universal 
Inteileet, aiul the expression quoted froju Hughes is tantamount 
to that in another Tradition : Auivahi inn khaUuia 'lldhu I 
** The first riiitig whieh iUnl ereated was tin* lnt«fi!ee(.’' 

The 'Aijl eorrespunds with the “ A 070 V’' of John. 

The '' Pe!\ ’’ might also meausimi»ly wluit is writtrm or recorded 
in theological hooks, urn//, “ relation/’ as opposed to reason, 
intellect'/ (Uf. the word Zo/yu/, ‘'argument, reason, proof/^ iu 
the first hemisticin) 

1,495. Lit., “ I am not without kiiowledge of the secrets of 
affairs/’ 

].49t). I have trans/it^al on tho sui>p(csirioj\ that na-hftyad 
raft, '* one should not go/' is the reading intende<L though raft 
is not a perfect rhyme to yaji iu the first hemistieli. 

The ]>iTfect rhyme tuft do<'s not make so goe»(l s^mse. but if it 
were ado])ted, the .<er<.md h(*misrich would sigriify, one ^rfiouid 
not sweep tlie j)ai!i of i>nr's (ovn faney aiui conceit”; i.e., one 
should not allow a dtviu and clear }Kith for one's own fancy and 
conceit. 

1,497. ” Yon side of the Vril ” is the spiritual world, the 
Universal Spirit, which erntu'aces the prototypes of all things 
of the phenomenal world and tleer relations cause au<l effect 
to one another. 

The distich rn^'ans that, as we caimot reach the spiritual world 
and understand its prototvpes and thisr relations, ssa* cannot 
understauf] the fucture.s or r<’ileXM»os of those proroty{)es and 
their relations in this jdamomena! world. 

This must he tak«m \\ith limitation-, .since tin* Sufi saint is 
6 U[>[K>se^i to have reaclmd the position of Universal Spirit, and 
to gra.sp all things ami re!ati(.»n.^ I>y intuition, and not !>y discursive 
reasoning. 

l,49‘^. i.e., though we may strive to get at the meaning of 

things anti their relations in this world, our (.amelusious will not 
be unatleraied by soun‘ errc’f. Tlu-refcire no trust (sin be placed 
in our reading of these pictures <,»f the phmiomenal world. (Bee 
the previous distich.) 

1,499. i.e., at the Ificsurrection the truth will he known, 

In the secomi hemistich yhnJnf hazfunl is used, 1 think, iu the 
sense <d Inyhrit kiinnnd, “ they will lead iiPs) orrorf or “ accuse 
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of error It should bf* added that hdkldnn, “ to play,*’ means 
also “ to give so iJjat f/J/ahf hdkJdan may signify (j^ialaf dadan, 
** to lead into error/’ and, it iny conjeetiirc have support, to 
aecuse of error.” 

1.500. 'Azrwat, a sacred incantation, spell, or amulet ’’ 

often composed of verses of the Qur’an — which compels 

demons (dh's) to aticmd on and obey tlie person wJio recites or 
writes it, 

1.501. Kahdhs. (See Notes 568 and 1,340.) 

1.502. This distich is tla' peroration of l\IaliklicVs speech. 
The first hemistich nieaies ‘‘ Solve diiiiculties in such a manner 

1.503. In thi.s and tlie preceding two distichs Bashr is alluding 
to th(' way in which he and Malikha res})ectively interpret the 
jar a^d water. 

In the first liemistich of thi.s disticli I have reiulered jnslu 
by ” at first ”, which is most probal)lv its iiuMning here, though 
the diclionari('s ('xplaiii it only a.s a noun. But tlicre is no 
reason why it sliould not iiave an adjectival signification, and 
hence an adverbial. Its a<lverbial use might be explained too 
on the analogy of "dqtl^d for ha-'dqibat or dar 

1.504. ‘‘Wallets”: i.e., travellers* food-wallets, which can 
be spneid out as cloths. 

Drank water (froi]i tlie jar) ” ; lit., “ gave out water/’ dhdar 
dddand ; i.e., pr(‘suniablv, ladled it out with their hands. 

1,50,5. Lit,, “ Do not be a mixer of colours in such a jar” ; 
i.e., do not mix the colours of your dirt in its water. But rang- 
dhnz, ” a mixer of (‘olours/* means also ” <leceitful, full of strata- 
gems, crafty ”, so that we might «al .''0 translate ‘‘Do not play 
tricks upon, or be t rea<‘la‘rous to tlii.'^ jar” {hvliich has given 
you water). 

1.506. “With stimulated lueirt,” hd diJ-avql:L (See Note 
1,404.) 

1.507. It should be remembered that mirrors were made of 

metal, 

1.508. “ Tried,” y/Oe:/, liere used as nu^ftan. 

1.509. i.e., henceforth we must be strangers. 
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^ 1,510. "That 8ain])!o of the base,” dfi mmuna-yi ; 

lit., that saniple of ^Irhs/’ 

finlL “ the line or rank of shoes/' is the place near the 
door where tie: sln>es of those who enter the house are left and 
where peoph^ of the !ow<'st class sit. Henee I aiu assiunijig that 
these peoplr* are taken as the shoe.s among whicti they sit. Of. 
tlu* term sijia, “ a low. mean, or ignoble j>erson/’ ap|)lied by Basht; 
to Malikha in the tliird distich after this. ■ 

1.51 1. This .second hmnistich is very elliptically and obscurely 
expressed. It means that Malikha spoke eontemptuously of 
peojde as no hctttT than dead, and so leather imm nor women. 

1,5] 2. If .^(ir-iittshdJa be for tln^ comparative, mr-yushdihi-Uir, 
the sei>se would be, *' A well more o|)f‘n than a roatl before (you).” 

1.513. i.e., the (be ision cf neither was b)un(b‘d upon the 
real nature (-f the water, although one of tiie two inigh^ have 
lH?cn, sn, tlc'V wrre coiOrarv or most widely ojiposed to one 
aiKC.iicr, one l)cing goo.L the othiw bad. 

With nespect tlt(/ littTal nmaning, tlu' pro|:)erty of water 
which corn sporids bc*si with “clashing*' is its fonad'ulncss, 
especially wiicn wr k<a p in min'd the otlcT senses of ob, ‘‘ water,” 
namelv, Jak»‘, nver, (jcran. Tinm dh itself too means 
” P'ower. forcf‘fulnev,< ", a- wrll as " lu.-tre, radiance, tdfulgt.mcc ” ; 
and, as it signiiies also ih<^ Tniv^TSiil S}>irit, we may perhaps 
assume tlnit thi.^ is the nci! meaning of th*- jar and water; for 
thoaid) tfic jar would .orm to circumscribe, it will 1,‘e noticed 
that when Ba.shr exainim'S it moo* (do.sely it appears to ex|mnd 
incbdinitely. 

1.514. i.e.. taking the jar and water us the rniversal Spirit 
(see thc' last Notit) - all mir pinbcnophieat discjuisitions and formal 
inquiries into its nature re>,u!t onlv in troulde and afliiction 
to our individual, partial spirit.s. It can only be ay>preciated by 
the Silfi saint who has attaim'd to its [)0.'^ition by following out 
the Path. (See i\ K. Wilson's Translation of Kur]u\s 1/cnvncm, 
Book n.) 

1.515. ” The work”; tmue literally, ‘Mhe picture form 
(made)'': i.e., the rr.sult in thi.s [dienormunil world of Gudhs. 
idea in the .spiritual world was not what we thought it. 

This seems to refer more to IhishrT previous wn)r(.l8 regarding 
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Gpd’s pre-recordinga, but with respect to the I'niversal Spirit 
it would mean that, though it may be appreciated by the Sufi 
saint, the idea which the philosopher by formal inquiry conceives 
of it is not in accordance with its real nature. 

L516. i.e., no one can find a clue to the mysteries of the 
universe, because there is a veil between us and the spiritual 
^corld. The Author conceives the sky or sphere as a circular 
^tliread, of which the two ends are knotted together, so that no 
one can fiiid the clue. 

1,517. A (lurusl is said in the ('ommentary to Graf’s BuMdn 
to have been a dinar or ashm/h A dinar was worth about 
ten shillings. The modern Persian ashrafl is worth about 
eight vshillings, but the Indian ashrafl or nvihr (rnoluir) is wmrth 
about £1 I0.s\ 

1,51*^. “ The ])t‘rsofi of the house,” ahl-i sard, probably means 

Malikhri's wife, the W(»rd ah! being used to avoid tlie use of a 
wmrd whicli actually means “ wife 

1,51!). Lit., '' at last the woiier remaining in his rnoutli ” ; i.e., 
remaining to stay, so that he was sufiocuted. 

1.520. Wliere many bodies are, .so to say, stored; hut jifa- 
fjdh, ” a place of carrioti carcasses,'" is a nanus given to the world 
itsrlf. 

1.521. I read this second hemistich, In-pxrad k'dn hhvad dyad 
az nimjasl, wdiere hl^purad nitains “ he should be tilled, or fill 
liimself The verb is perhaps not commonly found, but it is 
used l)v Sa'di in tlie following line : — 

Iftd~l ki par shad dajar chan pnrad ? “ H(nv can a vessel 

filh'd be tilh'd again ? ’’ 

P^rldan means ” to lly ", ami this w'ould naturally be associated 
with a lly, but it would make no sense here, and 1 think the 
Author is using the rhetorical device of seeming to say one thing 
whilst meaning anotluT. It is po.ssibh‘ he tiiay inunul hy uniyas, 
“ lly,” magas-i angubln, the honoy-tly," i.e,, “ the bee.” 

1.522. Especially the last, I should think. 

1.523. In the first hemistich ‘‘ i)earl ” ])resumably means 

face ”. In the second moist cornelian meains ” dewy lips ”, 

and the dry impression” means the ” veil The metaphor 
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I is drawn from iho fact that tlu* stone (here cornelian) of the soal^ 
ring is moistened before the impression is taken. 

1,521. The second hemistich could also be rendered, She 
got a fair inkling (of the truth), and read his soul.” 

1.525. i.e., he has seen a fairy, not a demon, and therefore 
he is not a demoniac, as one is suppost‘d to become after seeing 
a demon. He is, ho\vt*ver, in a way fascinated, })os.sessed, or ever^ 
crazed, lliat is. witii love. (See Note 1,512.) 

1.526. " The rnarriage-Loft ” or ]au'tion, kdhhi, the Arabic 
nmAr, wiiich the bridegroom engages to pay the bride, part of it 
generally at once, mahr-i ruH'ajjaU and the rest, inahr-i mu^ijjal, 
by instalments or on a divorce. 

1.527. The evil (‘ve is supposed to afTect particularly one who 
is es[‘ecia!ly fortunate. 

1.528. i.e., in' restort d her from a wretched to a happy con- 
dition : he made her Autumn, as it wtu'e, a Spring. 

],529. i.e,, green dress, which sugge.<ts the Spring, is more 

suitable than yellow, \vhi< li .^uguests the Autumn. 

A> entrust may also be intended bdween grtam, the sacred 
colour of Muslims, and the veliow (doth- l)adge, ynhfiddi^a, pani-iji 
zanL or ijiria^ wliich the Jeovs wrre formerly obliged to wear in 
the East. 

1.530, A tall, graceful person is oitm likened to a cypre.ss. 

1.531. Called here the best flav of tlie wef'k as being tlie day 
of “ IJahram *\ the luime of rlu* king as Wfd! as (,»f Mars. 

1.532, i.e,, Halirlm was the iiam(:‘sake of .Mars, and of every- 
thing of martial hue. 

1.533. “ Pearls from cormdian ” ; i.e., sweet and eloquent 
words from her mouth or 

1,531. “ To bore pearK’ " is to speak sweetlv and eloquently. 

1.535. i.e., too blind your grandeur. 

1.536. '' The ruby mine " meaiLS lier moutli or lips. Purest 
rubies ” ; i.e.. sweet and ('hxjuent word.s, 

1.537. i.e., com]>arf’d with Iut tlie .‘^ngar had no sweetness, 
and the taper neither brightnes.s, nor slenderness and upright- 
ness of form. 
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1.538. Hair k compared with musk in respect of its darkness 
f colour. 

1.539. Mercury, the pod of wisdom. The sense is that she had 
all the beauty of Venus anrt tlie wisdom of Mercury, 

1.540. Nard is the Persian game of backgammon. 

s* 1,541. The ‘‘Brazen Fort"’, tlie celebrated fortress in 
^farkistan described i?i the Sfuih-pdrna (Turner Macau’s edition, 
vol. iii., pp. 1142-3). It is there said to have been three leagues 
high and forty long ; tg have berm defended by ]<X),(XX) men, and 
provisioned for ten years. It had one gate towards China, and 
one towards Persia. It was iixkvn by Lsfandiyar, the Persian king, 
from Arjasp, who was killed. 

The great extent ascribed to it might lead one to suspect that 
the idea of it arc‘S«‘ from some vague accounts of the Great Wall of 
China,* if the j)osition of the latter were not opposed to this 
supposition. 

1.542. “ The fragrant wine,’’ rdh~i raihdrn ; lit., “ the wine 
scented with sweet basil.*’ The word raihdxi is possibly an 
allusion to Abil Kailian Allnruiu, who was as famous an astrologer 
as a historian an<! clironologist. The meaning would be that she 
had studied works as learned as those on a.strology by Abu 
llaihan, the autlior of tlie famous work the KiUlba 't-iafhim 

fl sannuii Udahjhn, It should be added that it is evident from 
several of Ni/Jimrs works that he had considerable knowledge 
of astrology. 

1.543. Chinese painting was much esteemed in Persia. 

1.544. She tied knots on the water " ; i.e., she accomplished 
niarv(4s. fakn* a shell " ; like any o\’ster slielb which was 
siij>po.sed to form tli(‘ pearl from a drop of water whi(‘li luid fallen 
into it, so that, in a manner, it tied knots (i.e., pearls) on the 
water admitte<b 

1,515. Her black paint on the wliite ground is compared with 
the hurls’ locks tipon their bright faces. 

1.546. The connexions of the talismans would be those fixed 
b( tween themselves, the object to be guarded, and the person 
to he guarded against. 

1.547. i.e., reveal this secret. 
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L548. Poison-llasks ’’ ; i.e., the head:^ of those killed, which 
seemed as ))oison to any aspirant. Zahr, poison, is contrasted with 
nthh-H(hn^u “ honeyed lett«T, page *’ ; niish meaning, besides 
“ honey, treaeie “ an antidote against poison 

L5t9. “Rings.*’ ha}qa\ pOvSsibly ring-cakes, so common a 
cake as to give the t^^nu halqa-jh “ a maker or selhn' of rings, 
i.e., ring-cakes.'* (Cf. the Turkisli suthi halqn, “ a milk-cake in 
shape of a ring/*! 

“ Spines among the dates “ : see NotCvS 56 and 527. 

1.550. Dwell not on the small " ; i.e., do not be distracted 

from the mam bnsme.ss }>y petty details. 

1.551. I.e., do as the world does. 

1.552. i.e., takr* plenty of time to deliberate, and then act 
forcibly arni quickly. 

♦ 

1,55:>. Although the words r///, “ heart." and ;5V/nr, “ liver/' 
together with lh<' comfK)urids into wiii<‘h tln-y enter, are most 
commonly used in tlie sane* senstc th^y are not by any means 
synonyinoins, Th<' heart is th^tiiuMj as an immaterial luminous 
essetict' t*y wliich man is distingui>hi*d from tlie lower animals. 

It may iueline to tle,‘ luLdier spint, or t<» the carnal soul, 

tm/s, and takes the prosit ion of the one to which it ijudines. 
Thougli caihM] liv the j>!iilf»sopher /ez/s-o’ ntltiqd^ the reasoning 
soul/* it is also the s(*;it of atl'e* t ioT,s. ’flje liver, on the other 
band, is nothing but the s-at <>( atyections, [)erhaps, when con- 
fti^jered with reference to ineirt of a grosstT and more 
instinctive nature. It might have to do with organic sensations. 
It belongs naturaiiv t!p‘ e'u/’.'c, “ r!h' earna! soul," but the latter 
may l^c raised to the po.'^it|o^ t,{ heart " when the })assions are 
ent irely subdued : i.e,. when the /k//v-? fiwfftara, the “ domineering 
soul ", has pas^efl thrfuigh the j.^osition of tarvaniu, the 

fe;>roacliing soul to that of / mutma' in/ia, the “ ,suhdued 
or tranquilli/.ed ,soul 

1,554. An allusion to the leatlmr cloth on whicli a criminal 
sat: wlien about to be lediended, and to the basin also use.<l. At 
these e.vecutions sand was also scattered to absorb the blood. 

1.555 Farhad, t!m nanu? of the ierver of Shlrlu who became 
the wife of Kliusrau Parviz, a king of Persia. 
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“ Tomb of Farhad ’’ is an allusion to the skulls and the danger 
of the enterprise. 

“ Palace of Shlrln ” is an allusion to the portrait and the beauty 
and grandeur of the princess of the castle. 

(For Farhad and Shiriri, see also Notes 1,135, 1,163, 1,165, and 
1,234.) 

1.556. Dar-txista is explained by Picdhouse as “with entire 
possession of a house and right to close its door ”, but here it 

mu.st be used as an attribale of the house regarding which a 
person has such right. 

1.557. Lit., “ world of learning.” 

1.558. Sltnurjfh, the name of a fabulous bird supposed to 
have inhabited the Alburz Mountains. It was said to have 
miraculous j)ow'er, and is celebrated in the Shah-nCuna as the 
foster-father of Zal, Kiistani's fattier. In Sufi phraseology (see 
especiaUy 'AUar's M(nitiqH l-Tair) it mean.s the Divine Essence. 
(See also Notes 1,158 and 1,208.) 

1,555. i.e., with all the tokens of perfection. 

1.560. i.e., he approached him to do obeisance. 

As lily might ” ; in allusion to the tinger-like petals of that 
flower. 

1.561. “Like the rose”; in. allusion proliably to the outer 
circle of petals of tlie rose : or. if the wild rose be intended, to its 
cin-ular (nmi. In either case the calyx might be meant. 

1.562. Khizr, “ the. surname of an ancient pro])ln^t reputed 
to have found and drunk of the Water of Life, ainl therefore to be 
iinmurtal. Me jiorforms miraeles, but di.''a]>pears if susj>eeted. He 
i.s confu.sed with Elias and witli 8t. George.'" (Kedhouse.) (See 
also Notes 271, l,2Ul, and 1,658.) 

1.563. ” A .‘spiritual relationsliip *' ; i.e,, most ]»robably. he had 
recour.se to astrology, which may be called spiritual in so far as 
the ]>lanets are called tlie sj»irits of the zodia(al signs. This 
spiritual relationship is cx]>lained by the following passage from 
the Enrydo])adia of Islam : — 

The influence of the stars depends on their individual nature, 
aiel also on their position relatively to the earth or to the other 
; the events of the sublunary world and Innnan vicissitudes 
therefore subject always to the extremely complex and 
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variable combinations of very numerous^ very varied and very 
contradictory celestial intlueuces. To know and to combine 
these inlluenecs is the astrologer’s very arduous task/’ 

One branch of magic indeed is also called spiritual ”, but I 
do not see that there is anything in it which can be called 
” relationsiup <‘xcept that in some written charms mysterious 
comhuiotions of numbers, together with figures, names, and words 
are used. 

Astroloiry itself, however, was pronounced by Muhammad 
to be a branch of magic. 

1.564. i.e., there were neces.sarily crevices between the door 
and the wall, but these must be ,suppoaed to have been hidden by 
some outer covering. 

1.565. Tiiis refers to the gap he made (see the last distich 
but seven), and to his finding the door. 

1.566. i.e., a.s soon as <iark night came on, a.s it were, to the 
moon considered as a Utter. 

1.567. i.e., she proceeded as rapidly as the wind. 

1,56S. i.e., found the castle>door. 

1.569. i.e., when the sun rose, 

1.570. when in the seven heaven.s, in which are six 
directions, Virr^o disappear^-d and the sun rose. 

The six directions are north, south, east. we.st, above, and 
below. 

yard is the Persian backifammon. 

1.571. '‘The Great Kirigs.” Kaydn; i.e., the kings of the 
Kayanian or second Persian dynasty. 

1.572. As the pronoun s/oe m the text refers most probably 
Uj the prince,ss, the* sense must be that the king prej)ared to further 
her business. 

1.573. May be taken literally, but possiidj means, spoke to 
him in flattering, eloquent terms. 

1.574. The sense is that the hall could scarcely contain the 
foods provided. 

1.575. I.e., they should t<*st the prince. 

1.576. “ Taraxian piipf)et.s ” ; i.e., beauties of Taraz, that 
city being famous for the beauty of its inhabitants. (See 
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Note 695.) Tlio ficn«e is that she might teach beauties of Taraz 
grace and fascdiiation. 

1.577. Weights were made of stone. 

1.578. i.e., to the i^riricess, who was as a ruby in respect of 
her resplendent rosy cheeks. 

1.579. The sea and tlie sun '' both mean ‘‘ the prince ’h 

1.580. i.e., in a thousand liopes on the part of her relatives 
and tliosc connected with her. 

1.581. A drop of milk’' means metaphorically perhaps 
spiritual guidance. 

1.582. A blue gla.ss-bead being su])erstitiously thought to 
counteract the influence of the evil eye, which would be supposed 
to be particularly eiheacious in the case of two perfect beings 
like the princ(? and j^rincess. 

1.583. The sweetmeats of her marriage-feast.” The word 
used here is shakdr'rhi, sugar-scattering,” and may pos.sibly 
mean the same as the uKKlern sJnrinl-khrardny the distribution 
of sweetmeats at a })errothal, Considerable sums are spent upon 
these, and the distri!)ution of them is regarded as an important 
part of the c<Temony. 

1,581. Canopus, which here means the prince, ila particularly 
bright star of the first magnitude in the constellation Argo^ 
(I Argm. (See also Note 536.) 

1,585, i.e., the prince with the princess. 

1,580. Pomegranates ” ; i.e., her breasts. “ Dates ” ; i.e., 
her lips. 

1.587. “ Black ” ; i.e., misfortune. 

1.588. Lit., since they drove his steed witlt rednes.'^," they ” 
referring to the governing powers, or Fortune. 

1.589. ‘‘The vital spirit”; i.e., the ruhA haivdni, the 

animal spirit, by which is understood the iife, the seat of which is 
in the heart, and which moves in the veins with the pulsations of 
tl e body. (Hughes : Diciionarg of Lshlw.) 

1.590. Lit., “ the brain of the air wa.s filled with perfume 
nf r(‘(l roses,” the perfume of red roses moaning the sweetness of 
her eloquent words. 
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1.591. A musky veil ; i.e., a black veil 

1.592. A roso-bud ; i.e., her mouth. 

1.593. lit., “sweet pastilles^’; i.e., sweet and eloquent 
words. " The rose’s petals '' ; i.e., lier lips. 

1.594. i.e., to be reluctant to obey. 

1.595. i.e., boar the trouble of listening. 

1.596. Freely translated. 

1 597. i.e,, Mahan. 

1,593. “ Musky “ : i.e., black. 

1.599. i.e., the blackness of nigld succeeded the silvery 

whiteness of day, 

IMKK A compliment to Mrihan upon his ifn))(>rtance. 

l.bOl. A dissociative* associative sirnjvly expircwssing that 

they had pavSsni the hou.se. 

l.iW2, The garden was jjresurnably leair the Nile. 

1.603. “The bird of early morning " ; i.e. early morning 
itself. 

1.604. “ Tripo<i “ as r^derred to “night is “the moon”; 
as referred to “ monarch “ it j>robah!y ne-ans “ a seat (jt throne ” 
set down on a halt. ((’f. the distich whicli follows lltat to winch 
Note 266 is ap[>emi(‘(i.) 

1.605. “ frarn’s eardetis ’* ; a fabnhm> earthly y^aradisc 
soijirwhere in the deserts of .<outlM*rn Arabia ( Varjian), constructed 
bv tin* genii for Shaddad the .‘•on of ‘Ad, ( l{*‘dhouse.) (See the 
Qnr'ati, l.<.>cxi.x., 5 7. 8t‘e also Not^a \M) and 

“ Ifeat tlie tattoo/' (hihtfl har las/ild ; lit., “raised 
the drum/’ winch is tak^'U generally to mean “ prepared to 
depart”, but is her(‘ e(|ujvaient to da/o// hn-hulthyi ham hnrd^ 

earriral the drum to the to]) of tlie roof,” i.e., “ heat the drum/ 
nauhtt navdkht. This is an allusiufi to the [«rarti(a* of beating a 
large drum five times a day at the gate of a king, prince, or 
governor, the first beat being at <lawn, 

l,rg)7. “ The camel ” here nueuis the sky. A gohl drum ^ 

mcana the sun. 

1,608. i.e,, an unsol vabh^ mystery, or, a thing from w^bicb 

no good rcsulU^d. 
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1,609< The red jjlow of early morning is considered here as 
the blood of night which is killed, as it were, by the coming day. 

1 .6 10. Freely translated. 

1.611. lA haul, “ There is no power,” is an exclamation used 

to ward oil the ill-eflects of any evil encountxired. The full 
phrase is Ld hnula ua ld qfnada ilia bi-'Udh : “ There is no power 
or strength except in Muslims often use this exclamation 

on meeting a Christian, espeeially a Christian missionary. 

1.612. Ghfds are a species of inferior evil jinn or demons, 
wlio mislead j)eo|)le, e.specially in deserts, and draw them to 
destruction, or kill and eat them. For this purpose they assume 
the form of any human being they y>lease, .sometimes taking 
tliat of an ae(|uaintanee of tliv persoii to be mivslcd. They are 
said also to haunt graveyards and eat dead bodies. 

1.613. This iic'ans that from tln‘ trampling of the ghfils the 
plain rose in the f<»rin of dust to the mountain, and from their 
trampling and slioiiting the mountain wa.s levelled with the plain. 
Cf. the Shdh-nduia (Turner Maean's edition, vol. i., p. 243) : 

Az dvdz-i tu kuh hdrnuft s/mrm/, “ The mountain from your 
voice l?ecome.s a |>lain.” 

I,0M. “The horn and bladi‘," shdkh-shlna ; i.e., a ram’s 
lenai ami a sh(>nl{ler-lila<h‘ us^d by mendicants to extort alms. 
Owing to the threats also employed if their requests were not 
granted, the term comes to mean also “ tlireatening, terrorizing 

I hav** ineludval this distich, but liave enclosed it in 
brackets as |)robal)ly spurious. It is weak and not consistent 
with tlie preceding distich. 

1.616. The W(‘aring of a belt is a token of servitude. 

The sky l)y nu‘ans of the planets governs from an astrological 
point of view oTir destinies, and is lienee our master. It is a 
seven-headed dragon in respiM’t of the seven planets, and it 
is Tio wonder that it is around us as a belt, sine<^ it is a dragon 
which writhes and coils round its victims like any other serpent. 

1.617. i.e., when tin' dawn appeared, preceding the sun, 
which is ln‘re eonqiared with a lion, 

C61'S. i.e., all the black ;;/o7/s had ceased making a noise, 

iJnd bad diwsappeared. 
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Lit., tlu* (loinon-ritler/’ bat this is ambiguous, 

1 t)no who .se<‘s a domon is sup})os^Ml to become 

dem(>uiacal. crazv, aiid iulpless, (See also Notes 1,342 and 
L525.) 

}.t)2I. See Note 1,534. 

1,1)22. One of the names of “desert’’ is majaza, '‘a place 
where people perish/’ 

The *'cUdh“ as r(\irards the desert is its expanse, 

1,{)23. “A gain to the distressed ” ; lit,, ‘‘towards the 
troubled “ ; but of. shij-i. hasl ijinfUn), “ to take, the side or part 
of a person; to ]>roteef, to guard aiiyone/’ 

1 .62 L Presumably stones. 

1.625. i.e., he found notliing but darkness. 

1 . 6 2 6 . S (T N 0 1 e 5 f )[) . 

1.027. See Notes 60, l,2<)‘h ami 1,605. 

1.028. “Thirsty wights"; lit., drylipj)ed people. 

1,621). i.e., they were sn nnudi iti (h'ljiand and so much used 

that they were troubled, ami, as it wtuv, called for help and 
deliverance. Kor s»*e Note l,45p. 

IjtelO. Lit., “ tlireo ki-srs us<‘(l its (lar<‘S.“ The* mention of 
“three” i.s so p^a’uliar that oin‘ mig!:-t eonjort.ure “ kis,ses ” 
are not intended, but sorie- kind of “ sweet nituit ”, though tliere 
is no dictionary autfiority for this. 

1,631. ‘’Guavas": or [)o,v-ihly “pears”, (unriid. 

ld)32. “FasliiomTS of g^uns ” ; j.e,, being themselves as 
gems. 

1.633. “To its bowl"; i.e., to the [)lafx* it. self considered 
as a bowl. 

1,63L I*dluda, l)ese.ril)ed in Steingass’s Dietiomiry as 
“ a kind of sweet beverage made of water, flour, and hon(‘y ”♦ 
Some .Huy, “ a kind of jelly made of water, starch, and honey.” 
According to others it is “ a nii.xtare of grat^’d apples with sugar 
and cardamoms ”, 

1,635. “ White and hlack ” refer ifi the first j>laee to the 

colours of the grtjecs, but the (ex|>ressi(m means also ’’good 
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and bad “ lY'rsians and Arabs ” ; “ all creatures ” ; day and 
night.” 

1.636. These are all, presumably, names of species of grapes, 
but they ate not identified by the dictionaries, and only the 
first two are mentioned at all as grapes, the rdziql, and the 
muldlu. The rdztql is not drscril)ed. The rn.uldhl is given as 
a species of oblong and whitish grape. 

1.637. Ah-i (Dujur-u ndr-i dliAhfiun him bar angur Imsla 
mahzar-i khiin, A rather unsuti.‘>factory distich. 

1.638. An apparent contra.^t in colour, but by “sugar” 
reference is made simply to the sweetness of the fruits. 

1.639. “ That auspicious lamp ” ; i.e., the hole in the cavern 
through which the light came. 

1.640. See Notes 1.342. 1,525, and 1,620. 

1.641. “A single spark”; or perhaps “a single sin”, yak 
sharnm. This refers ]»ossibly to M'lhan'.s getting drunk with his 
friends. Or it may |>ossibiy refer to the siinyde fact of his getting 
lost at first. (8(‘e tlie next dhstich but twenty-five.) 

1.642. i.e., vile (jualities. 

1.643. A contrast between complaining of his eyes for what 
tlu'V saw, and stroking (i.e., rubbing) them to wipe his tears. 

1.644. See Note 1,611. 

1.645. Bi-'siniUdh, “ In the name of God,” is a general 
invocation preliminary to any act or undertaking. 

1.646. For “ tlie Stream or Water of Life see Notes 274, 
1,201, 1.562, and 1,6(KH. 

1.647. See Notes 90, 1,203, and 1.605. 

1,048. “ A prelude ; lit., “ a guide.” 

1 .649. i.e., they blame others for faults which they themselves 
have. 

1.650. Lit., “they drink a poison”; i.e., they pervert in 
their own min<ls everything good and true which they come 
ncross into sooictliing bad and fals<*. 

1.651. i.e., lies are vsooii exploded, but truth has something 
in it that makes it permanent, and this permanence establishes 
the fact that it is truth. (Cf. the next diiitich.} 
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1.652. i.e., a simple person may sonietiines entertain idle 
fancies as truth ; it is only the astute who can always distinguish 
truth from such fancies. 

1.653. For ghfds, see Note 1,612. 

1.654. i.e., clcvar your mind of all disagreeable and unhappy 
ideas and faneies—inake it a iafnda ra^a. 

1.655. i.e,, thoiigli I should bo in an authoritative position by 
being as your son, 1 should con.sider myself your slave. 

l.t>5(). The flowers of the sandal-tree are red. 

1.657. Burietl treasure was vsupposed to be always guarded 
by a snake or dragon. 

1.658. i.e., the exhilaratioii of enjoyment cannot l)c yours 
till the morning. (For halva, and ” sailn)n .see Note !,159.) 

1,650. i.e,, the pleasant fruits of enj«.»yiaent will be ypurs at 

the dawn. The fionu'L^ranate. on account of the colour of its 
pulp, is likened here to the glow of dawn. 

1.660. Lit., “ po.ss*‘SS(‘d of aml)ergris-S('cnt»‘<l garments.'* 
This is an allusion to the odour of the san<iabtree, and is not to 
be taken literally, though atnbitr may iiave tin.* general sense of 

perfume 

1.661. The north wind rerunince.s the tvorld, as it W'ere, by 
casting away everything !>efore it. 

1.662. Bot!i Orecian and (.’hiuese art-workmanship were much 
adjnir^H.} by the Per>.ians. 

1.663. The ' [uistiih’s of cam[>hor scent refer most probably 
to the fl»:>wers and blossoms of the garden. 

LGGL '‘Tin* king f-nthroin.*d ; i.e., Mahan on hi.s couch, 
the word iakht meaning bot h “ couch ” and ** throne 

1.665. Tbi.s refers to rh** personal rdianns of tlie l)eauties. 

1.666. i.e., the candles rested in their hands as they do in 
lanterns, 

1.667. Lit., '' they opened out a foremost place of carpet, 
or a chief seat of carpet.’’ 

1.668. “ The inoond' named po.s.sibly a^s the most conspicuous 
object at liight, and also perhaps bec.au.se wd/o tlie name of it in 
Persian, is sinnlar in form to the name Mahan. 
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],669. This refers probably to the beauties’ bosoms, 

1.670. Sandal-wood was bruised with w'ater on a stone and 
used as a remedy in fever and headache. In a literal sense, 
Mahan was resting against the sandal-tree. 

1.671. Bulgaria, Bulijhar \ i.e., probably the old territory of 
the Kastorn Bulgarians on the west of tin* Ural Mountains to 
the north and north-east of the Burtas people, (identified with 
ilH‘ Finnish Mordwa), whose land extended from about Saratof 
to Ni/dini Novgorod. 

The word BuUjlair means also tlic inhabitants of Bulgaria. 

1.672. Ilahnl, (See Note 1,459.) 

1.673. i.e,, I shall shortly have a companion. 

1.674. Tm])lies tliat mere scent is not sufficient to content 
or |>lease her mind. 

But the c()rrect reading may be ha tlh, “ witli perfume,” not 
ijil (if/, ” or perfume.'' In this case one would render, 

” Content of mind and scent are good conjoined ” : TVxil-l 
7?r//s khra^h burad hd (lb. 

The sense would be that content (»r jdeasure of mind is well 
added to the enjoyment of scent. 

1.675. As regaols the rose, the sense is that tlie latter attracts 
the nightingale from the tree on whicli it may be perching. 

1,076. ‘‘A rul)V si^al on red cornelian ’ ; i.e., “his lips on 

her lips,” with tin.' siaomdary sense of a red ^^eal put upoti a 
jar of red wine. 

1,677. An djyil is the most powerful of tlie hideous evil genii 
except the rnarld. 

1,078. The reading of the last word in the second hemistich 
is doubtful. It ^'hould probably be idz or tdz. Tins might 
possibly n^present the town of Tuz or Toz. whicli. according to 
the Burluln-i Qdfk, was a flouri.shing jdace in (lie r<'ign of Qubad, 
a king of the Sasunian dynasty, ami was situated near Ahvaz in 
Klulzistan (Susiana), 

Ahvaz. which is now a deserted town, is in latitude 31"^ 33' N., 
and longitude 48" 45' E. 

According to other authorities Tuz or Toz was a town near 
Kilfa in ‘Iraq 'Arabl, to the west of Khuzisldn. 
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The town iji rnentioiUHl in Fir(lau8i\s Shdh-ndma. I am not 
aware, however, that the town was notable fora j)artieular kind 
of bow. and if the correct pronunciatiou of the name be Toz, 
Jis juiven l»y \'ii!lcrs. and the rhyming word he |>ror.onnced kuZy 
as given i)y Stemgass, we eannut properly read Toz in the second 
hemistich. 

J do not know, however, of any other rhyming word that would 
give svaise here, 

J.OTth i.e.. tiu* elTrets of s<aisnal love are pernicious, but they 
are not apprr-ciated a> such till aft^T satiety. 

This and the next dLstieh are most probably remarks 
of the Author's. 

The meaning (>f tin* first is, *’ Do not gi\ e way to lusts and 
passions, since doing so is (ietrimental to the intellect and tlie 
higher s}>irit.’‘ . 

The s» nse of the* -o<‘nnd is tliat as you should not dwell in a 
street where the pnlici^-director is a thief, since the re.>*,uit would 
be tliC loss of noit*‘ria[ po.'^ses.vions, voti should not yield to lusU 
anti i,»iis.sioiw.. the result of doing so toeing llu‘ loss of intellectual 
and spiritual possessions. 

Lit., this !ik(^ lact) are! that like (act) are befitting. 

1.GS2. i.e,, if tic pursuit of t>l)jr'ct.s whii’h are ajiparently 

beautiful. ])ut ar*.' ra.dieall\ and e>sfn!iaily ugly, did nut lead to 
evil and unpleasant con-'e^jurnces, then tliey would be really 
beautiful. Imt it is implc'd here that tin* con.'^rspn^nces are evil 
and the obj<‘cts, therrfore, really ugly, though at tirst a[)}>arenlly 
beautiful. 

id)^3. '‘ The White I)h\” j.e,, *Mtie White Demon/' I)lv4 

iS'fJdl, is desfribed in the >^hdh- )^dma as the general in (dnef of 
the army of Mazandaran. (Hyreama), and as a being of gigantic 
statunn in face ami i)odv, but with \rh\tr hair. From iliis 

hmt <juaiitv he probahdv derived his aLmomen. He was killed 
bv the l^T.sia^ champion Hustam, wiio came to Mazandaraa 
to de liver King Kaidva'us and his army who were Indd captive 
there. 

l.fcL "The willow’’: probably an allusion to Malian in 
rtv^pect of his trembling, tlic willow apparently being coufusod 
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wit!i the aspon. (Cf. bJd-msh Uindu, ‘‘ trembling like a willow/' 
Cf* hIho Note 1,759.) 

1.085. This, of course, reb*rs to those wlio a[>peared at first 
beautiful, Wit \ver<^ ultimately found to lie hideous. 

1.086. The sweet leasil of the sliining day '' means the 
sun or “ the sun’s rays h (Cf. nnhdn-i zard^ “ yellow basil ; 
“ the sun’s rays/’) 

1.087. " The llag,” ruijid. The correct reading may, however, 
be difit, the miracle or wond<T.'’ 

Rut “ a flag ”, howev('r, is a thing set up, and since it flutters 
may be called tickhe 

in the second hemistich I vfuitur^' to conjecture tirf, fickle, 
cdiangeable,’’ for the t(trf(( or tarja of tin* editions I have consulted, 
none of which mak»^ good sense. 

ROHiJ. Ants and snakes were associated with graves and 
desolate placets. 

1,0>^9. Ju the Turki^^!i book of stories edited by ^lajor Rifat 
Bey it is said that dogs' dung is us<'<l in tantiing leather. 

1,090. Lit., He sai<l to himself.” 

l,69J. ” A skin drawn over Idood “ ; i.e., the human body ; 

but tliere is a sulnallusion to a skin of wine. 

1,092. Wine outside'' ; i.e., tlie beauty of colouring of the 
human face. 

] ,093. J at,, Many a ker*n man wlio bu\ s a snake-stone thinks 
it a snake-stom*, (but) secs a snake in th»‘ laisket.’* 

The ” snake-stotK* unlr-'/ffu/i/n, i.s a stone found in the liead 
of a snake and supposed to be an antidote against its poi-on. 

1.094. This dry l>aii,” lu Iharlfa-jii lhu,<hl: , i.e., the world 
in respect of the earth, which in the East, at all events, is 
often dry. 

1.095. i.e., find things which they thought mr>st charming and 
valuable comparativriv wortble.ss, 

1 ,090. The lady who tells ) he stf)ry to Bahrain is speaking here 
on her own part, 

1.097. i.e., suflered distress. 

1.098. Khi/r. ” The pro])]iet Khi/.r, win) discovered and drank 
of the Water of Life, figures in Oriental tradition as the vazir 
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of Ivskandar (Alexandor), and also as Elias and St. George, on 
the supposition that the same soul animated them by tran8« 
migratiun/’ (Steingass.) (See also Notes 274, 1,21)1, ami 1,502.) 

See Notes 271, 1,201, 1,502, and 1,698. ‘ 

IJIXX “ The colour of the world : i.e., presumably gretm ; 
but blue an<l green are commonly confused in Persian, and we 
must bear in mind too that the sky is fre(|ueiitly allud(?d to as 
green. 

1.701. i.e., brilliant prosperity attends him, as the sun attends 
the sky. 

1.702. The flower is probably the hrliotrope, whicli is este*nne(l 
for its fragrant, odour. Its “ round loaf ” is its yellow staimms, 
which by a poeti<Ml famw tlie Aurh(.«r coiu‘eivcs as coming from 
the sun. to which the tlower constantly turns. 


The epitliet is aj)]>Iied in consideration of the simiiarity 
in colour betwetoi t!ii» earth and some .•^andabwo<.»d. (Sec the m-xt 
distich aiid the end ol this story.) 

1.704. A rcferPMce to the odours of early morning. 

1.705. By **(diinese dull*' is meant a beauty of (diinc.se 
Turki.stan. 

I,7it6. KnHsar is sup|>osrd to be a river in Ihiradise. 

l,7i>7. By ‘‘ sindls ", i.e., ejvst^T slirlls. are meant dilTerent 
parts of the skv. l.iv (witlynumo*o!onred ocean'', i.e., blaek- 
colonreil ocean, is meant the -ky at iiight. 

Bv pearls ” arc meant .-tars. 

By the *’ water'dragisn " is meant darkness. 

Tlio s^mse of the distich is .-imply, “ When the- stars appeared 
in the dark sky/' 

1,708. i.e., sweet and e4o<pient wi/rds from her lip.s. 

],709. i.e,. the king. 

1.710. See Note 1,459. Saffron ” means here an enlivening 
story. 

1.711. ''The Sun''; i.e., the king. 

1.712. The word cMh means both " well " and pit". By 

pit " is meant here danger. 
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1.713. Lit., he drank the water of his mouth from (the water 
of) his heart ” ; i.e., he wept tears of blood and suffered afllictiou 
in his painful longing. 

His longii^ was ‘‘ affliction ”, ab-i jigar, lit., “ water of the 
liver or heart.” 

1.714. i.c., he wept tears of blood from his heart until it was 
dried up. 

1.715. A play upon the word ub, “ water ; lustre.” The word, 
however, in these two senses comes from two different roots. 

Stones ” i.s an aj)proximation to the double .sense of “ sang ”, 
i.e., ” jirecious stones," anti ‘‘ rocks ”, in both of which “ water ” 
may be said to l>e, in a way, j>rlsoned. 

1710. i.e., the water or lustn^ of tlie rubies ^vas no con- 

sohition in the absence of real water. Thtdr uselessness in these 
circumstances would cause ” water of tlie eyes”, i.e., "‘tears,” 
to 

1,717. i.e., us the stone or may prison the water, so that 

stony-hearted riian kept to himself the water he had. 

l,7]S. i.e., lhad Ltdiaved to him in accordance with the 

iiu|>ort of ins name. 

1.719. i.e., do not think you are clever enougli to get water 
fr-nn .stone or rocks ; or, more ])ariicularly, real water from these 
])r('ci()us stones. 

1,72(1. “ AsptTse iny name”; lit., "'bear away the water 

or lustre of my face," 

1.721. “Hot tire"; i.e., "'eyes," in respect of their fiery 
glances and light. It slmuld be rcmarlnal tliat (he eyes were 
supjjo.sed to see by a light of their own. 

1.722. See Note.s 274, l,2til, 1,002, and 1,098. 

1.723. He Tiiean.s probaldy that by depriving iiim of eyes he 
will be able to take, all his property witli safety to himself. 

1.724. The rhetorical merit of the hemistich consists in 
bringing tog(gluT klulli, “ earth ” (translated for clearness 
“ clay ' and lady " air ” or ” wiiul 

1.725. Eyes are compared with narcissi. 

1.720. The '‘crown”; presumably, the “head”. The 
‘‘ gems ” ; i.e., the “ eyes 'h 
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IJ27, ” Desert king ’’ ; lit., “ lion.'' 

1 J2S. Whosi' moles with Hindus vied"; i.e., ** whose 

moles were black." 

lA2ih An allusion to the clearness and beauty^of her skin. 

1.730, i.e., she reduced the moon to a de.s{>erat<‘ condition 
l)v excelling it so much in beauty. At the siime time, the moon 
may reftT to her own face 

1.731. “ Babvh)7uan spells.*' Babylon was famous fur its 
magic. The tt*rm ni^'ans h'Te “her fascinating arts’*. 

1.732, “ Life's StHMUi '* ; i.e., “ the Stream or Water of Life." 
iSee Notes 274, l,2ol. 1 ..3b2, and Lb!t^,) 

1.733. “ That laiufi of Jus eyes '* ; i.e., the Kurd’s daughter. 

IJ34. Lit., “to i)re.ak his bile." (See the next distich.) 

1, 733. The (‘ves ar»* cuni}Kired with the onyx. 

l,73r». See Notfs 274, l,2oL !,.'a;2, and LCDS, 

1,737. Lit., " till she h'fr no juice or essence in them," i.e., 
in the h‘a\('s: but tie' ne»dt‘ of exprt-ssion seems to denote the 
contrary of wiuit is mt^ueled, 

1,73’^. It was the eu-tom to biml the eyes of the ox which 
threshed the corn. 

1,73‘J. i.e., w!i< n (b^od. npt ned his f'S'es. 

L74o. “ Tii»' p*Mr! <a>kct " nuuins (luod’s mouth, which be 

Optuied in eh.'<jU<Uit >p»ccli. 

1.74 1, i.e.. he pr')sff;tt»d him.st'lf in devotion and thanks- 
giving to (iod. 

1 J42. i.e., tie' fire (d hov. 

1,743, i **., simply, he \ve|.>t," his tears being likened to 
white l>!osvum;s. 

1.741. Lio, “ you have borne airs much from strangers." 

Ijio. “ Your brand"; i.e., the fact of my being in your 

service. 

1,740. is-.. I ought not to sutler additional pain by incurring 

furthi'r obligations. 

1,747. I.e., ttiey were insane {with grief). 
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1 .748. This is somewhat similar to the expression explained in 
Note 1,3%. 

1.749. The Kurd is referring to what he himself should ndt do, 

1.750. i.oi, the gooilness of the Kurd’s daughter is too manifest 
to be concealed. 

1.751. i.e., either the niglitingale or the dove, 

1.752. The eastern sultan ” ; i.e., the sun. 

1.753. Mercury, tlic god of wi.sdom. Venus, the goddess of 
beauty and music. 

1.754. Slngufa'' H jlorern vi vukma f^iqidficat. 

For ‘‘ the Fount of Life see Notes 274, l,2Ul, 1,562, and 1,698. 

1.755. Kdumr^ snpposrsl to he a river in j)<aradise. 

1.756. An epilr[)tic was supposed to be po.ssessed by a demon. 

1.757. i.e., his attendance on her led only to his bewilderment 
and distress, 

1.758. “ An intimate/’ malirami ; i.e., one who has the right 
of admittance to the haram. 

1.759. “A willow”; most probably an a.spen. (See Note 
1,684.) 

1.760. We should say, ‘‘ with the eyes of a fawn or a gazelle.” 

1.761. See Note 1,741. 

1.762. See Note 1,75^. 

1.763. ” Tlie D'gistiu of acts." JfU'h/u-y?’ jahd (lit., ‘‘ the 
account daiok (.>f clTorfs ’') .wms tMpii valent here .<im|4y to jarlda- 
yi ktlr. “ the account book n{ acts or transactions " : i.e., the book 
in which one luiglil l>e supposed to register ‘Uie's transactions 
or undertakings wuth a view to wliat is due tf> oneself and to 
otliers. 

1.764. (^alla ; i.e., yalia mof^chata. a perfume composed of 
mask, ambergris, (‘arnphor, and oil of ben-mus. Most of the 
ingredients of the perfume being dark in colour, down or liair 
on the fac<* is compared with it. Muskv hair " ; i.e., black 
hair, 

1.765. In despite of ba(L or Bad, the pro}>er name of the man 
being taken from the a[)peliative. 

1.766. i.e., j)ue}kim stupraviL 
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1J67» By Khiii (Cliosroos) is often understood Nushirvan 
4he Just, a Sasanian king in whose reign Muliamitmd was born ; 
blit it is a title applied to any one of the Sasauian kings of Persia. 
It is saiato be the Arabic form of the Persian Khusrau, but it is 
wmi by Firdausi as the name given by King Qubi^d to ids son 
Js'ushlrvan on the birth of the latter. 

Kai“Kri us was tlie name of a king of Persia of the Kayanian 
or second dynasty. Kai, king, is a title applied to any king 
of that dynasty. 

1.70S. Sard, the Persian backgammon. 

“ His good and bad ” ; i.o., liis good and evil fortune. 

Or. with no thought of g(»od/' both senses being 
admissible. 

1.771. i.e., “0 you, who will Ik* Ik - headed.'^ 

1.772. M nixL'^h.^hir nieams “ a i^riiiLKU* of <jood tidings'!. It is 
slightly similar to Shaft (or Shat). “ Bad/' liis rral name. 

1.773. Lit., '■ 1h' iai>oure(i to do nothing bur buying (i.e., 
thinking e'f. or looking for) .sandal -wrux!." 

1.T7L Tim .^andal vvoiMl int4*ndod in this story is |>re.sumal)ly 
tlm .vj>eei*'S saafalaa^ F n ffi f rf ! unno)} , w hich is of a light vellow 
colour. I»y c.illinu it frif* from (M>lonr, az raff/ hhdiJ, the Author 
means |Mosih!y that it is of a >«*im-n»‘Ut rai tint. 

hi tlu* .‘■*’s;ond h» rn{.''nc!i oo///. ‘m olour, * has probalily any or 
all oi the meanings “ Ik-uiUv. < h^arno.-s. bnllianey, s])lendour, 
grandeeir. j>*avor, advarOau*’, cai-ital ", tin* ahsonee* (>f uhieii may 
be pr^'dicated of oarth (»r <!ijst. as mrre earth or dust, witliuul 
eim.si<!erari<ui ed tht* t>r'.due‘i\o powrr of tie,’ earth. 

1.775. iJard, " dust," mt atis also " di.'^lies.-', trouble, affliction, 
Worry 

1.776. i,e., lie kept her alway.s in ab.solute retirement. 

1.777. i.^o, tvhen the .sky wlutmed it.^*lf, or dawn appfMrod, 
th.mugh the sun which was .■‘Skui to Sim*. 

1.77"<. Tlu‘ .^tgn of tile Fifth ( iirne is the .sign ruhsl by V<'Tuis. 
i.e.. Lfhra, In fact, \hu,uis is assigned to the Fifth Clime, and not 
to the ,S^*\enth. 

1,779. i.e., V'enus, the minstrel of the sky, gave him honour. 
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The five turns,” i.e,, of music, is a reference to the music 
which was played five times a day before the palace of a krng^ 
prince, or governor. _ 

1.780. ‘"The Greeks” are the day. “The Ethiop van” is 
the night. The meaning is, “ Until day and night, tneeting in 
conflict, night conf|uered and succeeded day.” 

1.781. “Sky-prepared collyrium ” means “darkness in the 
sky ”, collyrium being of a dark colour. 

1.782. Halva. (See Note 1,459.) 

1.783. ”A honey-fount from cornelian”; i.e., sweet and 
eloquent words from her mouth. 

1,781. Expresses her distracting fascination, without regard 
to the presence of lovers. 

1,785. Joseph, the type of manly beauty. 

1,78Gt I ram. (See Note.s 90, 1.203, and 1,605.) 

1.787. “ Kausar's stream,” one of the .supposed rivers of 
Paradise, 

1.788. “ Life‘.s \Vat<T ” ; i.e., “ the Water or Stream of Life.” 
(See Notes 274, 1.201. 1.562, 1,698.) 

1.789. Beauty without Haw is supposed to be particularly 
subject to the iuHuence of the evil eye. 

1.790. i.e.. its fotir walls served, as it were, as glass beads, 
suf)|)ose(i to ward oil the effects (>f magic and the evil eye. 

They were also as -“an eneompaSv^ng proti^cting line ”, here 
called khaU-i jKtnjdr, hut presumably tMjuivalent to khatt-i himr, 

a circle drawn by a conjurer round himself or others for 
protection,” 

It is pf>ssil)le to translatrn “ were raised on its four walls four 
beads of glass,” but I think the sense i.s not to be taken as literal. 

1.791. It is implied in the first hemi.stich tliat the man by 
entenitg the gardvm luands it, i.e.. im])airs' its hoaiuy. 

The sense of the second hemistich is that the man must expect 
to see a keeper in so fine a ganioii, and should therefore not 
break into it. 

1.792. i.e., what I have sufiered is through my own fault. 

1.793. i.e., enjoy the sight of the festivities in the ganien. 
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1 J94. 'Mlis human nature *' ; i.e., his nature as a man endowed 
Sfith a rational soul which distinguishes him from the lower 

1J95. A compliment to the beauties, by which they are 
likened to the hurls. (Cf. Note 1,192.) 

1J06, i.e., the narrow beam of light at the aperture was as 
the source of a streani whicii widened out into the spacious 
waters composed, as it were, by the garden and by the beauties 
disporting themselves in it. 

1,797. i.e., crowded with beauties of cypress-like form. 

1,79S. This and the preceding distich arc apparently remarks 
of the Author's. 

1 J99. ‘‘ Other apples ; i.e., the apples of the garden. 

1,80(3. i.e., they went under the water. 

1.801. By “moon’', imh, is nieant each beauty. Fish ” 
in Persian is rnahl, 

1.802. The diram. (Se(^ Note 509.) Dirams mean here 
moonbeams. 

1.803. i.e., putilarum pulchritudine visa ejus membrum virile 
se erexit. 

1.804. i.e., their fair and bright skins scintillated, as it were, 
with pearls. 

1,8(35, An allusion to ih»-ir l;o.soms and chins. 

1,800. Blstun, which is taken popularly to mean “columnless 'k 
as though from bl-sulun. i.s a mountain wliich Farhad, the lover 
of Shinn, cut through at her command. The story is told in 
Nizami’s poem Khusraa-u Sfurhi. 

The real meaning of the ie'niisti('h is that their beauty wmuld 
have, even upot\ those sexually deficient, tiic effect alluded to 
in Note 1,803. (S^’C also Notes 1.163. 1,165, 1.234, and 1,555 ) 

For Farhiid, see Notes 1,163, 1,165, 1,2:14, and 1,555, 

1,808. “ The milky stream which Shinn’s Palace had.” 

There is no allusion to tliis that 1 have seen in Ni/arnis poem, 
KhmraU'U Shirin. 

Qa^r-i Shirin, Shlrin's Palace/’ and is, however, the 
name of a town in K.ernidn.siiah, Persia, situated on the Holvan 
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Chili (Stream), and the fact that Ilolvan (Hulwan) means being 
sweet’', or “sweetness", and that shlrl, “milky," mightaj,^ 
as shlrln, be rendered "sweet", may, I think, oflfeSi^lirsan 
explanation ^)f the Author's alJusion. Qasrd Sblrln is in about 
latitude 34'' 28' N., and lorigitude 45'’ 34' E. Istakbri (about 
A.ix 950) places it in Mnlq ‘Arab!, five stations (i.e., about 1(K) 
miles) east of Iiagh(lad. As a matter of fact, however, it is about 
105 miles north-east of Baghdad, and nine or ten miles within 
the present-day Persian border. The Jlolvan Chai hows into 
tlie Diyala, a tributary of the Tigris. 

It might be a<lded tiiat although, in accordance with the 
dictionaries, I have translated skirl as " milky ", such attribute 
can scarcely be applied to a stream except in respect of the 
quality “ BW'cetness ", wiiich is connoted by " milk There 
is no reason either why skirl should not amongst its senses have 
that ol* shirln, i.e., "sweet." 

As an alternative, however, it may be suggesti'd that the stream 
in question might be that which Shirin wished to tiow through 
the rock of Blstuu when FarluKk at lier request, had cut through 
that rock. (8ee also Notes 1,163, 1,165, 1,234, and 1,555.) 

1,8(K). Qdmat and Qvjdmat. “stature" and "Resurrection", 
ar(‘ used together rlu'torically because of their similarity in 
sound; but qiynmat, besides " Reaurrcction ", means “a great 
disturbance " or " tl]e cause of one ", such as a beautiful woman 
who causes disturbance amongst her lovers. 

See Note 1.803. 

1.811. A)>crturc and hole in one sense mean the aperture or 
hol(! throiigli which he was looking; sed senm alfrro vulvam 
si<jnijican( . Et avis d (unjuis mernbrxim virdc siynijicant. 

1.812. " Crecian face" means fair face. " Ethiop locks" 
mean black locks. 

1.813. The " !ad('n cyjjrcss ", pcrliaps better here, ^ cedar," 
means literally th<‘ tree* so laden by branches and foliage as to 
droop over any w’ater tliat might be near. Metaphorically the 

cypress " mean.s the form of the beauty, ami " pomegranates" 
her bn^asts. 

By their being " dijvped in water " is meant their being on 
her white, resplemlent bosom or body. Ab means both " waiter " 
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and “ lustre but in each respective sense is from a cliSerent 

dipped in pomegranates signifies literally their 
juiciness ; metaphorically it means that there was Insure, whiteness 
and resplendency in her breasts. 


1.814. Lit., love would become sober, apd intellect drunk.'' 

1.815. From this and several of the following disticlis it 
would appear that the word kfmlja, ** master/' means in this 
story a learned religious man of an ascetic character. 


L816. The musk-deer " means here the beauties, and ** the 
eheeta ’’ the master. 


1.817. i.e., as ushers. 

L818. Ghurfa, "an upper room/' means also "paradise, 
the seventh heaven 

The meaning is that when they took her into the rdom and 
clost?(I the door upon her, she being as that which made the 
beauty of heaven, they closed tin' iloor of heaven. 


1,S19. i.e., had made his business well-ord^'rod or concordant, 

as a harp i.s " harmonious ha-ahnnij. Chuftrj, rendered ‘‘ harp ", 
means also " Man/s book"; i.e., the collection of paintings by 
Maiii or Manes, the founder of the s>*cl of Manicha'ans, so that 
the hemistich might be rendered, had ordered his atlairs like 
Manfs book/’ 

In this ca.se the srnse would be, " had arranged his atiairs in 
fine stvie.*’ 

LS20. " Drew, from her. iron from silver ’* ; i.e.. robbed her 

silvery bosom of its iron-hard heart. Silver which was gold " ; 
i.e., of course, in value, not colour. 

1,821. For an explanation of the expression " in chiding 
tones ", see Note 91T 

1,322. Varda, "curtain," means also "music". The sense 
is presumably, " Where ami how do you live ? ” 

1.823. i.e., illam vituirc voluil. 

1.824. "The place"; i.e., the room in which they were. 

1.825. See Note 1,784. 

1,820. " The gardener " ; i.e., the master. 

1,827. "A cup of wine"; i.e., the beauty. 
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1.828. This refers to the accident that had happened. 

1.829. i.e., of my heart and peace. 

1,83(), “ The yellow wall-flower ” (cheiranthus cheiri). This is 

probably tiu? equivalent here of the word Jchln. Redhouse, how- 
ever, gives abo “the stock-gilliflower“ {maiihiola odcratissima), 

1.831. i.e., his fair face became yellow through vexation. 

1.832. i.e., they made all clear and easy, and showed the way. 

1.833. “ The rose ” means the master, and “ the rose-water 
the lady. 

1.834. “The cypress’' means the lady. (For the “free 
cypress ”, see Note 1,246.) 

The “jasmine and Samanian rug” refer to her fairness and 
colouring. 

The Sainaniaiis reigned in Eastern Persia for 128 years, the 
last king <lying in A.i>. 999. It is to be presumed that Samanian 
carpets were still existent and famous in the .Vuthor’s time. 

1.835. In thi.s distich “the cypress” means apparently the 
master, and “ the rose ” the lady. 

1,83G. Khai«h<fn\ “house-securing,” or “taking a house”, 
is explained as “ the fourth of the seven rounds of the game of 
nard (the Persian backgammon) For an account of this game 
reference may be made to Dr. Hyde’s work, De Nerdiludio. 

T1h‘ s('nse intended by the meUphor may. I think, be understood 
without explanation. 

1.837. The “panther” means the master; the “deer” the 
lady. 

1 .838. “ The inspector (or superintendent) of police of a town,” 
shahna, 

1.839. “The censor,” or “censor-inspector”, muhidstibj who 
inspects weights and measures, and corrects immorality. 

1.840. Fd r(hfuland-(u^h az chundn I'hmn, The B. ed, of 
1328 reads, 

Bar kaskldand-ash az chundn khmri : “ from such dejection 
did they raise him up.” * * * 

1.841. See Note 1,815. 
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1.842. liaised iis standard to a wall ” ; i.c., I think, “ rose 

1 do not think a real wall is meant, though it may 
possiP^H)e so. 

1.843. I have translated from the B. ed. of 132^ wdth which 
several of the I.O. MSS, agree : 

Bar sar~ash bhha-u ba-bun ghdrl, suggestiqg, however, blsfia-i 
for Idsha-u, 

IX). xMS. 1168 has, 

liar lah-ash blsha-iy ba-l>ar ghdrl : At tlie bottom of it (was) 
a wood, at the breast a cave.” 

The literal rendering of the reading of the B. ed. is, On 
it.3 head a wood, at the root a cave," and the sense is, I think, 
that the branches and foliage of the ja3niine-trce.s formed, as it 
were, a wood, and that near or behind the lower parts of the 
trunks there was a cave. 

1,8^14. No better place ” ; lit., ‘‘ no better court, place of 
congress or meeting.” 

1.845. ” A pleasant couch ” ; lit., ” a place of business^ 

1.846. The curv'ed dome ” ; i.e., the sky in the sense of 
fortune. 

1.847. "The master’s court.” (8<‘e Note 1,844.) 

1.848. “ l\.)mcgranate.s, narcissi ” ; i.e., breasts and eyes. 

l,84Sk ” The dawn ” means both the lady and the real dawn. 

” A pair of shears ” rnoan.s hutli the two girls who are ill-using 
her, and also streaks of the dawn, which the Author likens to 
shears, 

1.850. lie irnplicB that lie himself i.s to blame, 

1.851. i.e., the pure should receive goot! treatment from all 
sensible peojue. 

1.852. The argument in this and tlie two preciiding distichs 
is that since Oo<! had hitherto suvimI him fr(»m misfortune, he 
should take the misfortunes which had just liefallen liim as 
a token that he wa.s about to commit a sin, and as a warning 
against it. 

1/S53. I.e., the covetous eyCvS of lustful passion looked upon 

their love. 

J,854. ” Beasts of prey”; i.e., illicit passions. 
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1.855. ‘‘The puppet-playing sphere^’ is the sky, which acts 
through the planets as a showman plays puppets. 

1.856. The “ world's l)ole '' : “ one of the two poirri^ kf which 
the axis of the earth is supposed to meet the sphere of the heavens ; 
the fixed point about which the stars appear to revolve. These 
two extremities or ^xed points are called ‘ the poles of the world 
The pole star is the nearest star to the northern of these two 
poles. 

The meaning of the distich is that the streaks of dawn 
(gossamer) appeared above the horizon to the north pole. 

“ The spider of tlie astrolabe '' is the centre of the rate which 
looks like a spider in the middle of its web. This w’^ebdike 
part of the astrolabe is compared here to the white lines of 
dawn. 

But this and tlie preceding distich might be rendered : 

“ When from the mountain rose the fount of light, (and) 
banished from the world the evil eye : 

‘‘ the spider of the astrolabe at dawn when to the workTs pole 
it spun gossamer/' 

and in thivS rendering the “ spider '' would represent the “ sun 
the “ astrolabe the “ sky and “ gossamer “ the sun’s rays 

The astrolabe may be said to represent the sky, since it is an 
arrangement of rings representing, besides the equator, the 
prime meridian, the ecliptic, etc. (See Chaucer's Treatise on the 
Astrolabe.) 

1.857. “A lamp”; i.e., the sun. 

1.858. i.e., subjection to illicit passion. 

1.859. “ The portion ” ; i.e., the marriage portion which the 
bridegroom engages to pay the bride. (See Note 1,526.) 

1.860. Et gallus H piscis mewbrum virile significant. 

1.861. i.e., amongst all living creatures. 

1.862. Zoroastrians were called sapuTpush or sapiiTjamCf 

clad in white,” 

1,86x3. “Domes”; i.e., the domes, the seven skies. 

1,864. “Saturn and Jupiter in aspect trine.” Two planets 
are in trine aspect when they are 120 degrees, i.e., four zodiacal 
signs, apart from one another. The symbol for this aspect, 
which is favourable, is A. 
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1.865. The sun passes from Pisces into Aries on the 21st of 
'^injeh, which is in Persia the beginning of the New Year and of 

Spring ♦ 

1.866. Khixr-like/^ (St^e Notes 274, 1,201, 1,56?, and 1,698.) 

1.867. A Nile ; i.e., the celcvStial Nile, one of the supposed 

rivers of paradise. « 

Salsabil is also the name of a su[>pose(i stream in paradise, 

1.868. ‘‘ Aloes *' ; i.e., ajoes-wood, likened in respect of its 
colour to the earth. 

1.869. i.e., caused the flowers to grow. 

1.870. i.e., devoted itself to making them grow and flourish. 

1.871. i.e., the sun shone brightly without clouds or mist. 
Mirrors were made of metal. 

1.872. This hemistich might also be rendered: 

“ The plants increased the lustre of the eyes : Sabzd gaiihar 
fuziuia bhiish-m, 

1,S73. i.e., the snow was melted by the heat of the sun and 
flowed down into the river. 

1.874. Galia ; i.e.. galli woMinita, a mixture of perfumes 
containing musk. (See the latter part of Note 146.) 

1.875. A reference both to the colour of the red lotus and also 
to the fiery heat of tiie sun. 

1.876. The (white) Idos^orus of Spring are likened to pearls, 
which pearls by their number aru made “ wide-spread (i.e., 
abundant), fardkh. as the tulips' petals are farfikh, tliough in 
another sense, i.e., that of wide ". I have attempted to convey 
the double raeaniag by the term wide-spread ’I 

1.877. i.e., the cypress ami box-tree intermingled their 
foliage. 

Allusion is made to the comb-like leaves of the cypress, and the 
curliness of the foliage of the box-tree. 

1.878. The '' gold ingots are the yellow stamens. 

1.879. Both ‘'pastils’’ and “stars” mean flowers; i.e., 
the flowers were scattering themselves or were scattered. 

By the use of the word ” stars ” for “ flowers ” it may be said, 
too, that the former were scattered or dispersed before the 
Kesurrection. (See the Qur’an, Ixxxii,, 1, 2.) 
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1.880. Saffron.’^ (See Note 1,459.} 

The distich implies that the fenugreek and the saffron 
close together. ^ 

By teajjs ’’ may bo meant the stamens, or, perhaps, dew-drops. 

By ** smiling may be meant displacing its clusters of red 
flowers. 

1.881. i.e., simply, the anemone had been created red. 

1.882. i.e., appearing in their whiteness as pearls. 

1.883. The stem of the hyacinth is likened to the style used 
for applying collyriurn. 

The dark blue blossom of a species of hyacinth is compared 
with tutty or collyriurn. 

The sense of the hemistich is that the hyacinth showed itself 
in its beautiful colouring. 

1.884. DiJam, a region and town in Gilan on the Caspian, the 
inhabitants of which had curly hair. (See also Note 280.) 

1.885. The forked or double-headed arrow is not adequately 
described in the dictionaries, but it is mentioned by them as a 
cutti)\rj wf^apon, i'hi.s. taken with the simile in the hemistich, 
would tend to stiow' that the head of it liad the shape of a crescent 
moon, tlie inner curve being sharp like a knife. The scalloped 
edge of many leave.'^, (‘.'Specially that of the holly, gives examples of 
tliis shape. 

The grass is likened to shears on account of its bifurcations. 

1.886. The je.-.8amine blo.ssorns later than the yellow wall- 
flower. 

1.887. In connexion, with the rose the “ gold '' refers to its 
stamens, and the silver to its petals. As regards the loved one 
the gold and silver mean her ear-rings. 

L888. Lit.. ‘‘From the bane of the ‘arrow’s’ {Ind-harg, 
wdiich means literally ‘ wullow-leavcs ’) of Autumn's winds the 
branches (of flic willow’) w’cre biting (their) hands on account 
of their lost ‘ wullow-leaves ’ {barg-i hid),'' 

The hands or fingers of tlie willow* are of course its leaves, 
and if the- sense is not purely metapliorical, tliese leaves must 
be the early buds, which on account of their short and stunted 
appearance might suggest the idea of their having been bitten. 
Wa-'Uuhn adam. 
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1,889. i.e., played them for it.self. (See Note 1,779.) 

^ 1,890. i.e-, pierced them by its slirillness. 

1.891. The Zand ; i.e., the Zend A vesta, the Zoroastrian 
ScripturevS. '* The Zanddntoner is the nightini^iile. 

1.892. For an account of the expression I'hdqmhi Chin, see 

Note 691. , 

With rejjard to the people now spoken of, an<l their irruption, 
the following account by Fauun Rawlinson {The Sevrnth (Oriental 
Monarch}!) inay be c| noted 

Various names are given to the peoph* with whom Persia 
waged her wars during this period. They are called Turks, 
Huns, sometimes even Chinese ; but these term.s seem to be used 
in a vague way, as S(‘ytluan was by tin' ancients, and the special 
ethnic designation of the people appears to be (juite a dilTerent 
name from any of tlnem It Ls a nane^ th<‘ lh*r.sian form of which 
is Hadhal or Uamihelch, the Armenian llrpkthaqhy and the 
Greek EphlhaJites, or .sonn-rimos ScphthaUtc>'<. 

** DifliTcnt conjectures havt* l>e»*n formetl as to its origin ; 
but none of them can be regarded as nu>r«* tlian an ingenious 
theory. All that we knjnr of liu; Hphtlialites is that tln-y w^ere 
established in force, (hiring the fifth and sixth (vnturies of our 
era, in the regions east of tfie Caspian. e>pe4 iaily in those beycuid 
theOxus River, and (hat th<*y vve-o' gnmeraliy regarded as belonging 
to the Beythic or Finno-Turkie p(»jMilutifm, wliieli. at any rate 
from H.C., had become [powerful in that regi(.m. ... It is 
probable that they htdongcii to tlie Thibetic or Turkish stock, 
wdiich has always beeri in advame: of the Fmni(\ 

We are tohi that th'- war of Varatiran V. (Rahram V.) with 
this people commenced with an invasion of his kingdom by their 
Khacan or Khan, who er*)ssrd the O.vus with an army of 2r),(X.K) 
(or according to others of rmm. and carried tire and sw'ord 

into some of the nn>5t f'/rtile )»rov}nees of Persia. Tln^ rich 
oasi.s. know'n a? Aleru or M«'rv, the am lent Margiana, is (\s|MKially 
merit iomsl as overrun })y }us troO[>s, whic'h are said by some to 
have crossed the Elburz range into Khorassan ami to have 
proceede<! westw'urd as far as Rci, or ]ihag(^s. Wlnui m*w.s of 
the invasion reached the Persian e<»ur(, the alarm felt w'as great ; 
Varahran was preased to assemble his forces at om'C and encounter 
the unknown enemy; he, liow^.^ver, jjrob'Msed comjilete indilTerence, 
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paid that the Almighty would preserve the and that, 

for his own part, he was going to hunt in Azerbijan, or MediiC 
Atropatene. During his absence the government could be con- 
ducted by Narses, his brotln^/’ 

Dahrfim, however, started from Azerbijan with a small force, 
and, marching by night and carefully masking his movements, 
reached the vicinfty of Merv, and by a night attack completely 
defeated the invaders and drove them back across the Oxus. 
The Kliaqaii was killed, and no further hostilities occurred in 
this (juarter during the rest of Bahram's reign. 

In a footnote Rawlinson says, ‘‘ Mirkhond calls the invader 
‘ the Khacan of China \ though he speaks of the army as composed 
of Turks.” (See also Notes 694, 991, and 995.) 

1.893. '‘Each dragon”; i.e., each warrior. 

1.894. Rdst-rilfihan means Straight-bright. 

1.895. Narsi (Narses) had been previously the king’s vazir. 
Bahrain liad also a brother of the same name. (See Note 1,892.) 

1,89G. An alluvsion to the wolf which was reported to have 
devoured Jose|)h. (Sec the Qur’an, xii., 17, IS.) 

1.897. Siyavash was the son of King Kai-KiVus. He waa 
falsely accused of making love to his step-mother, but when cast 
into hre escaped from it unscathed, lie was ultimately killed 
by Afrasiyab, king of Turan. 

1.898. For an account of Jamshid, see Note 1,377. 

1.899. Darius. , Firdausi mentions only Darab and Dara as 
the Darii, the secoml the son of the first. Darab, ho recounts, 
di(*d a natural death, and Dara was stabbed by his vazir Jamlsiyar, 
w’ith whom and anollier vazir, Mahiyar, he had fled from the 
victorious Al(‘xaiuler. Alexander afterwards had both vazirs 
put alive upon the cross, where they were stoned to death by 
soldiers. Nizami n\ust therefore be speaking metaphorically 
of the sufferings of Darius at the hands of his servants. 

l,9(Kb i.e., they have so much wealth that they are sated 
befort^ being able to use it all, and it consequently goes to waste, 
and, if perishable, is s])oilt. 

1,901. The Author a])parently means here by earth ” the 
particular mode of treatment applied. If earth is put into w'at-er 
it makes it turbid and spoils it, but, if it is used to filter it, it makes 
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‘ it clear and useful. So vrealth, if treated improperly, is us(3le8», 
but if treats properly it is valuable. 

1,002. The sense of shavad hero is apparently not ‘‘ should 
come but ‘‘ shouhl go i.e., should not come 'I (rendered 
here “ be used not for cf. the next distich but two. 

1,1HI>. I have translated from the reading • 

Hama-rd rdM-kdrl az kmn^u blsh 

rdst rQ.shan ^huda{fi) ha rishva-i/i khvtidt. 

The meaning is that the probity of lio man was accounted perfect 
nnlesvS he bribed with the whole of his po.’^sessions. The 
implication that he was thus obliged io surrender his all makes 
this reading j>ractically equivalent to that of the li. (*(b of 1328, 
which is as follows : 

Hama-rd Hdst-rnshan az kam-u hlsh 
bi‘.<lad (7e az l^inhfi ri^diva i/i khn-'^fi. 

‘‘All. whether more or less. Hast rushan took as briiies (the 
people had) to (eqlfT) him.’' d'lie s^ nse. }iowt‘Vrr, of tlse adverbial 
locution az kam n hlsh is (juite dillereiit iii the two readings. 

IdKH. A rhetorieal paradov. The meaning is that flie riclier 
a man was tiie nu^r** likely he was to be noticed and utterly 
stripped. 

],1K)5. ‘‘ In othi-rs’ hands ; i.e , in the hands of the house- 

thieves, who Were, of course the va/ir aiel his agents. 

“ Xo one could strike a balance to the good lit,, 
‘‘ no one wrote a sum-total for income " : dak/d-rd kas fazdliki 
na^nuvts/if, 

1.907. i.e., no otie uamM <'leur up thf* darkness of the secret, 

i.e,, the .skV or butune. 

1,90.). Lit., “ the mort‘ In* souglit water the less he found it.” 

1.910. i.e., tinnly, tightly, as a stone is bound up, as it were, 
in itself. 

1.911. A Hin-Ktirred dawn” means the wdiite light of the 
dawn which is stirred up, as it were, by the sun, with periiaps 
some reference to the ruddy light of the sun about to rise. 

The is here that the old man’s hair was wdiite, and po.smbly 
too tWt he had a ruddy faecc 

1.912. i.e., he no longer attended to his business. 
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1,913. Chand naubat qivdm ddshiain-ash. Qivdm is here < 
apparently equivalent to qiydm, wliich means “ forbearing (with)", 
making no change (as regards) • 

The B. ed. of 1328 has, 

Chand Naubat mu of ddshtain-ash : ‘‘I pardoned him on 
several occasions,’' 

],914. i.e., course, from the present owners of the sheep 

and dog. 

1,915. i.e., the course or policy pursued by the shepherd, 

wliich served as a model for the king. 

],9JG, Dar namuddr-i In qazryatd man. 

The B. ed, of 1328 and some of the I.O. MSS. read, 

Dar namuddr-i aimanlyat-i rnan : '' Within the purview of my 
trust.” 

K9f7. i.e., there must surely he some traces left. 

1,918. Rkz or ruztjdT siydh shudan (Ixir hafi), “for the day 
or time to become l)lack (to a ]H‘rson).” means ‘‘ Ins becoming 
distressed With regard to the list the sense is that it was 
written witli black ink, but there is also some allusion to the 
wickedness of the vazlr a.s shown in the list. 

1,!H9. “ He said, WhiTc grief and joy must bear their 

the king may kill, the vazir interciHle : “ (tuff. Dar sharh-hd-yi 
mdttDn-u fidr,"' kushUin az shah, shifd'af az dastur. 

The first hernisticli rimdered more literally is. 

“ He said, In the proportions, or assessings of mourning and 
feasting.” 

Th(‘ sense of the distich is that in life griyf and joy bear certain 
pro])ortions to each other. 'Fhe king who is all powerful may 
be sometimes severe, but it is the duty of the vazir to seek to 
mitigate this severity if it seem to transgress the bounds of 
justiee. In tlu* next disthdi, however, the king intimatevS that 
the vazir instead of trying to mitigate severity, which it is his 
duty to do, has used nothing but severity and oppression, and 
by doing so has blackened the name of the king who, being all 
powerful, is comsidered the real and responsible author of the 
oppress! OIK 

The B. ed. of 1328 reads, 
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Guft, Dar shahr-ha-^i nmtain-u s^lr : He said, In towns 

'where people mourn or feast/' 

1.920. This seems op])ose(i U> the general idea that Chien 
qui alKH€ r)e fnord pa.s, but all the editioris I have coiif^ulted read, 
bi'khurushand, and not na-khurfhliaml. It forms a parallel, 
however, to the conduct of the vayir. who does make an outcry 
in accusiition when he laoerat<vs by robbing, 

1.921. Kns ba-raf'-ash qalam Jiapdrad pl<h ; lit., no one will 
advance the pen for his dismissal " ; i.e., |»robably, write and 
petition for his dismissal ; but qaUtm pish dvardan is not given by 
the dictionaries, the nearest to it being qahnn dvardan, “ to 
write.” One might suggest %danf pish dvardan, ” to advance the 
standard,” which would he, I think, practically equivalent to 
'alam banian or bastarn ‘‘ to set n[> tlu^ standard " ; i.e., to prepare 
to contend.” 

1.922. i.e., in the sombreness of his disgrace the light of truth 
will best appear. 

Another sen.se may lu* tliat ttu' light of the king's angry 
reproaches striking .suddenly uf>on flu* darkrucs.s of the vazir's 
wickedness w'ill show it up more distinctly. 

1.923. T\vo“.sw<irdr(l ” nders to the wliite streaks of dawn 
wrhich extend from the <’ast to t!u' nortlt and south. 

By its single stroke ” means liy the simultaneous appearance 
of these str^^aks. 

The second lu^rnistich signiti»*s deprived tlte moon of its more 
ruddy colour 

1.924. This di.stich may also \w rendered, ” ’Tis clear to me as 
truth that through vnur tiawm truth has dep«arted, clearness 
passed away : Az tn bar man cha rdst ritshan qnsht rdstl rajt-u 
rusha m bbqa zashf . 

1,923, i.e., of the thr^'UtC'uing.s or 8trok(‘S of the sky or fortune 

which may affect me and my peoph\ 

l,92d. Tlieologians and other learned and distinguished men 
W’ore a special kind of turban. 

1,927. I have trarcslaterl from the reading of the B. eel, of 
1328 ? 

Inchtinhi km rhanln Ixirad tauqlr. 
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1.0. MS. 1168 n^ads, 

Incliunm hih vazlr^ u na vazir, * 

I think the second mzlr in this has the sense of ♦“helper”, 
and should translate, 

“ wSll (us(h1) thus the vazir, he (was) no help.” 

1.928. i.e., they used their min against him who had used his 
against them ; or#they injured the injurious. Or, poSvSibly, they 
used words as bitter as his deeds had been. 

1.929. Lit., “burnt at the fraud on his life”: suJcht bar 
gludm-i zindagdni-yi u. This is the reading of the B. ed. of 1328. 

Another reading is, 

suklit bar zitulagani-yi u : “ burnt at the source or spring 
of iiis life.” The only sense of this, 1 tliink, is, “ suffered affliction 
at (his death in) the flower of his age.” 

1.930. “ The price of blood ” ; i.e., on account of his brother’s 
death. 

1.931. “The service due”; i.e., to a man in his position. 

1.932. “Through love of it he wished to take the field”; 
i.e., he wi.slied to dispute tlie pussession of it with me, the word 
dasht being used her(' ap})arently in the sense of dasht-i dvard-gdL 

A rhetorical image i,s also convey»*d by the apparent paradox 
of the vazir 8 wishing to take tlie field ” (or, rather, in this 
connexion, the plain or wilderness,” dasht) through love of 
“ the garden ”, hdgh. 

1.933. Lit., “that I may give light to your lamp.” Cf. 
the expression Chirdgh rdshan ! “ (May your) lamp (be) bright ” ! 
used in wishing success. 

1.934. i.e., every person has love and Mesire of something. 

1.935. “ Fields,” kkht-dl}dd. ’riiis term does not occur in 

the dictionaries, l)ut 1 take it to be e<[uivmleid to “ a 

place of seed, a sown field.” 

“ Like Baghdad " ; i.e., fine arul flourisliing. Baghdad is also 
called Darn \v-.SV//J/a, which means both “ the mansion of peace ”, 
and also “ i>aradise ", 

1.936. “ Plat es on tlie sea,” daryddHir ; i.e., probably places 
near j>oarl-fislieries— possibly by the Persian Gulf. (Cf. th^ next 
distich.) 
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1,937. “ Like dawn’.s lamp” ; i.e., like the sun. 

L938. 1 in appraising was most moderate/' dar hahd 

ddshtam Ixisi dzarm. ** ^lodrration ” as an erpiivalent of dznrm 
is not found in the dictioauries; but it is, I think, vSiifliciently 
indicated here by the context* The nearest equivalents given 
are “* modesty, bashftilness or, perhaps, ‘‘ easiness/' Equity, 
justice are also given, so that the sense may be that the merchant 
was most equitable in the price demanded. 

],9d9, A few days, good or evil, (passed away),” Ihaahi 
chand az siyuthu i^'afld. 

In translating, I have taken az siijdh-u safhl, lit., of black 
and white.” with ruzakl chand. In tins the expression would 
portray the merchant’s varying states of mind, whilst olTiTing 
also a rhetorical embellishment in tJie reference of ” black and 
white ” to the day of twenty-four hours. 

If the expre.ssion be taken witli ” w'ile on wile of tlie .second 
hemistich it w’ouW rebT to tlie more or h'S.s plausible nature of 
the wuhes employed, l.'f. in the last distich but one, ” all kinds 
of vain excuses,” g\nui-[^una{h) Uikdina. 

1.940. The rhetorical antithesis is betwc'cn the pearls taken 

by the vazir and the .sfonf\< which he lMsr*.»ws. The exfiression 
rndnda i<'ft upon stones/’ may be taken both literally 

and figuratively, referring in the {firmer case to the stone of 
the jail, and in the latter to the .state to which the prisoner 

is reduced. (Cf. the idiom ha sar-t sang nishandati, or nishaslan, 
” to seat, or sit on stL/rie or stones/’ which means figuratively 
‘‘to render, or Ijccnnie abject’/) 

The reading (d the f». eil. of 1328, rndnda fki-fang, “ left in 
afrlietion,” is probably incorrect. 

1.941. As regards the the pit would, of course, be the sea. 

1.942. i.e., her mouth was so small that it and nothing might 
be considered synonymou.s. 

The second hemistich means that her mouth roight be called 
” honey in smiles ” by reason of its sugafy smiling. It is jiossiblc, 
liowever, that the sense may be, ” (she had named ' nothing ’) 

‘ hon^y in smiles/ because her mouth (which wa.s as nothing) 
gave migary smiles.” 
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1.943. i.e., even as the night perishes before the sun, so the ^ 
clay perished before the brightness of her face. 

1.944. The musician has called himself “ foreign^*' in the 
second distil. 

1.945. i.e., the Spring was deprived of all its beauty before 
her beautiful face.^ 

1.946. i.e., her face wa.s bright as a luminous candle. 

1.947. i.e., she burnt her lover’s heart. 

1 .948. Lit., “ A bright and straight one.” The w^ords “ bright, 
straight ” are a play upon the vazir’s name, Rdst-ru^han. 

1,919. i.e., the world is attached to your court and belongs 

to it. 

1,950. The complainant who .speaks of himself as rais-i 
fuldn rmad-gdh, “ the chief or .superintendent of a certain revenue- 
office ” (or it may b<‘ “ observatory ”), was probably one of the 
Magi or juiesls, to whom, says Canon Kawlinson, Chosroes the 
First alknved a certain administrative power in civil matters, 
and the supervision of the collection of the revenue. 

Canon Rawlinson says too that be.«ides the oflerings which 
were lavished u]>on them by the faithful, they were allowed to 
claim tithes of their possession.s, and possessed considerable 
endowments in laud, which funiislied the a with an assured 
subsistence. He adds that, ” Besides the sacerdotal, the Magi 
claimed to exercise the proplieticul office. From a very early 
date tliey had made themselve.s conspicuons as omen-readers 
and dream-expounders; but not content with such occasional 
exhibition.s of |>rophetie power, they ultimately reduced divination 
to a system, and hy tlie lielp of the harsojn, <fr bundle of divining 
rods, undertook to return a true answmr on all points connected 
with tlie future upon ^hich they might be consulted.** 

This makes it probable that to these functions they added those 
of astrologer. This con]octur<\ if the man fra< a priest, is, at 
least, slightly supported by his applying the title star-king to 
Bahrain in the preceding and also by the fact that ramd- 

gdh means not only a ” revenue-office ” but also an “ observatory ’k 

That this was a prevailing opinion is, 1 think, probably 
supported by the following lines in the Shdlrndma relating to 
Vazdijurd's wish to know when and where he should die : 
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% Zi-shilhl pur anJisha shud Yazdagird zi-har kishmri mubiddn 
kard gird^ 

Ba-^akhtar-shinamn bi~farmud shah hi id hard har yak ba-aklUar 
nigdh ♦ 

Ki id kai butyid dar jahdn mapj-i u kujd tira gardad sar-u 
iarg-i u : ^ 

(Thon) concerned about his reign, from every 

part assembled (all) the priests. 

“ Tli^' king commanded the astrologers to observe, each one, 
(the aspect of) the stars: 

To find when in the world his death should be, (and) where 
his head and helm should be obscured/' 

Ttie king s ol)ject was evidently only to have the stars con- 
sulted. so that if the priests w<Te not the UsStrologers there seems 
to be no reason for his, having assembled them, (ijee also 
Note 7S0.) 

1.951. i.e., I made it flourishing and k(‘pt it in good order. 

1.952. Shalhi Sharg, the En.'^tern King/’ means the sun. 
The title is a{>plied to tlie king on account of his splendour. 

The second hemistich is literally. “ I plunged the world into 

joy/’ 

1.953. '' Provision for the road’"; i.e., for the road to the 
future state. 

1.954. Lit,, “ I gave to every person an order (bardt) for his 
subsistence/' 

1/955. The B. ed. of 132vS has, 

hxvjxgnn sjr-u tnv^-ddrdn ham, whereof comes absurdity/' 
The correct reading is, no doubt, blva-zdddn, “ the children of 
widows/' 

*1,956. See Note 1,950. 

1,957. An ass-load is described as a weight of a hundred 
Tabriz maiinda. The Tabriz rnaund weighed about eleven 
pounds. 

. 1,958. i.e., 1 k; found his fortune restored by the prospect of 
Ihe jting's help. 

1,959. “Some time ago,’’ Ifa-muddat pish. The B. eel. of 
1328 has, zi-daulnt~i kkrlsh^^' out of his wealth." 
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1,960. A piece of land ; lit, “ a piece of bread,'’ but the * 
former rendiTirig is justified by subsequent distichs.* 

],9G1. Chi itidjiydn (lit., “as spendthrifts"), the reading of 
the B. ed. of 1328. 

Another reading is chu itldqiyan^ which might be rendered, 

“ as a free and eUsy or careless person," 

1.962. i,e., dissociate yourself from your arrow-heads; i.e., 
arnjs generally. At the same time the vazir implies that the man 
is rusting in idleness. 

1 .963. The pen was the symbol of the vazir’s control and power, 

1.964. i.e., I will appeal to him. 

1.965. i.e., as one having absolute power he spoke harshly 
to me who was powerless ; or, more generally, be as vazir made 
me feel his power. 

1.966. The sense is apparently, “ you would try by tears to 
affect m(‘ as if I w*’re a dolt/' 

The literal meaning has reference probably to the watering 
by agriculturists of clods or dry earth. I scarcely tliink the 
exj>ression has any connexion with the idiom kuidkh dar ab 
afya)idan, “ to throw clods into t!ie. water," which inean.s to be 
litigious, to wish to contend but I am not sure, as the origin 
of that idiom i.s not ex[>lained or clear. 

1.967. See Noted, 965. 

1.968. i.e., a robe of honour, khirat, 

1.969. The atTitmh's a.s.sumed in prayer form an imptJrtant 
part of Muhammadan worship. The mejital attitude, lunvever, 
of the holy man is s\ipposv({ to !\ave a powerful effect npou 
tlio person to wliom it is directeil, as it is indicattal in the .second 
hemistich. ((4, also thethree distichs which follow the next three.) 

1.970. See, for the same idiom. Note 1,272. 

1.971. i.e., thf\v cannot by binding the ascetic prevent lijg 
mental attitude' hom having elTect u|>on the ])erson to whou 4 it is 
directed. He is not like robbers who would not have thi.s power, 
and who wlu'n bmtml would be quite helpless to affect people. 
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• 1,972. i.e., the mental attitude of the ascetic — here one of 

distress ayd ve.\:atioii — towards the varir would bring down 
curses upon the latter. (Cf. the last Note.) 

1.973, See Note 1,926. 

1,974- “(But) the ascetic would not take such ease : 

Zuhiii iln farsh i dada-ra bi-mvasht \ lit., ‘'^fhe ascetic folded 
up the carpet which had been given/’ i e., be refused to stay 
and enjoy the comfort oflered. 

The B. cd. of 1328 has, 

Zdhid (In far<<h-i rtlh-rd bi-yuivmht : “ (But) tin* ascetic went upon 
his way ; iit.. The ascetic folded up that car})e‘t, the road/’ 

1.975. Charkh-vdr bi-gasht : “ hi‘ became like the (w^hirling) 
wheel " ; i.e., eitlier, he departed rapidly.” or, “ he appeared 
exalteil as the wlu'el, the sky.’' Or. it, may mean simjjjy, ‘‘ he 
departed rajhvHy like a wdnriing wheel. ’’ 

1.976. “ Those travellers on the Bath ” are ascetic holy men 
or Sufi saints whose spirits are exalted us the heavens, although 
their bodit^s are of earth. 

After thi.s di.-tieh the Author inveighs against worldly and 
corrupt <4 whom, as he implies, the world is mainly 

completed. 

1.977. i.e., for one holy tnan you n:ay find wno.-^e soul has 
been disciplined and matured you will see thou.-^ands of 
undisciplined and inmuiture pe‘Oph.e 

1, 97!^. i.e., howev(‘r great the wiuhlly UTidisciplined, immature 

p’Ople may becoijse, their real nature is shown in their origin, 
■wdiieh is as a .sink. • By a sijik is uumiP, apparently their bodily 
nature and carnal soul. 

The sink means literaiiy the small pool of water wiii('h is often 
formed near the .souna* of a spring. In the P>. ed. of 1328 the 
pressuit dintich occurs after tl)e one bej^inning, 

” (But) ere you find matured wiie* in tlje eui)/’ and after tliis 
latter, which reads diffcrfuitly in the B. ed., is found the following, 

Shah dar-in khinhl-khann-gl khnkl 
^ khishi'i namndk shnd zhgliamndki : 

“ The monarch in this brick kiln of the earth became a damp 
brick from his sorrowing.” 
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If tills be not spurious the subsequent distich should be 
rendered a little dilTerently. • 

It will be necessary to give translations of the ];eadings of 
the B. cd. from Those travellers on the Path, etc/’ They 
are as follows ; — 

“ Those travellers ou the Patli who have been so, whose heads 
from earth liave y)uched upon the heavens, 

“ Before they found matured wdnc in the cup, suffered much 
trouble from the unripe grape. 

‘‘ The water of the streaui, so vehement, is from the rill which 
rises from a sink, — 

'' The monarch from this brick-kiln of the earth became a damp 
brick fronx his sorrowing. 

“ (He tliought), This set, although of human stock, are all 
(but) demons, tlioiigli entitled men.” 

The i>econd of tlu'se di.’^tiehs, referring to “ the travellers on 
the Path ”, nec(\ssitates the (‘Xjdanation that the Sufi before 
reaching Die knowledge of God suiTcred all the preliminary 
hard discipline of the Sufi training. The meaning of the next 
distich would ho that by the Silfi discipline one may rise from the 
lowest condition of bumanity to the highest spiritual state — that 
of the Univt^rsal Spirit—and to union with God. 

In the subsequent distich reference is made to the monarch’s 
teans in his sorrowing state. 

The world is calltHl a brick-kiln ” because of the bricks, 
the human bodies, .which are moulded in it. 

1.979. i.c., the carnal soul obscures the higher or human 
soul and the higher spirit. 

1.980. This disticli and the following thiee refer to Bahram. 

1.981. i.c., when the sun rose and adorned and illuiuined the 
world. 

1.982. i.e,, as the rain refreshes the plants, so the king’s 
presence by the certainty it afforded of justice refreshed the 
|)eople. 

1.983. ‘‘ The car of justice ” ; lit., “ the camel of justice.” 

1.984. This will recall the line, 

Gumlmd-i gardandxi zi-ruy-i qiyd^ hast ha-nthl-u hadi itaq-shinds 
(haq, metr. cans., for haqq). 
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1,1KS5. The B. ed. of 1328 has for mllh-i kina, the nails of 
^ maliee/’ (ukhm i khui, “ the seed of iimlice/' 

‘i.e., here, the ruler of the ilayarila. (See Notes 094, 
991, 990, and 1,892.) 

1,987. The B. ed. of 1328 has in tlio second hemistich, 

k'nlnn n: (last rukh andazad \ “ in throwing a litth‘. water 
on (his) face.” The sense is, ively, “ ki doing any deed 

which would brifig him honour. ’ ((T. tin* (cKj>rcssion dh-i rukhot 
ilh-i /.7y, honour/' lit,, ” water or lusto* of the face.”) I.O. 
MS. 1 ioS reads, 

ka^p (12 dast fnir rukh anduzad : ” in l>ringing. on a favouraljle 
opportunity, r!n‘ knight (ht., ltor.se) aguin.^t the castle”; i.e., 
presumal'lv, in urging hi.s Inirse again.st the enciny’s forces.” 
But ns thi.H secfiis ratluT .strained, I am inclined to doubt the 
(‘orn'cf.tiess of ihi.s rending. 

I,9s8. l e., I am as an Ethiopiati slave to the king. 

Another reading is, 

///I khvad az ('kin. rn yd kkrad az Ilahuslham. 

” I aiii either of ('hina or of luhiof'ia ” : i.e.. I am as you would 
makt^ me. eitii«-r ruier of (Tiina. or your slave as from Ethiopia, 

But I think the rcadimr of the B»oml.»ay edition, from which 
I hav<* translated, is pref«TabIe. 

1.9s^9. i.e., the seven beauties of thr‘ Si'ven Dome^^. 

B‘s9tc The sense i.s |>robaldv, ” lie wlio embellishes his 
teaclone by rlietorical bt^auties.” Or po.^.-ni!.»Iv '' tiie rubies ’’ 
mav imply tlie name of tic* king te> wnhuin the jxiein is dedicated. 
(See XeUe 2.U87.)' 

19^91. i.e,, by the festavitie.s, dKscoun«e.s, and stori<*s told in 

the Dmne.^. 

1.9!f2. i c,, his inUdh’ct acfjuainted Inin with the de.struction 
effefUed bv the moving dome, t he skv, by which is meant fortune. 

the ne.xt distich but. two.) The sky was su|>posed to move 
round the earth. 

1,993. i e., his brain was excited by the tliought, but I have 
rendered ” wa.s heated as excitement does not a[>ply to a 
dome. 
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1.994. This joy-clTacmg dome’’; i.c., the sky as fortune. 

1.995. Lit., He left the Seven Domes on the heavens 
i.e., he took no further account of them, or rathej-, perhaps, 
he devoted them to religious purpo.ses. (Of. the next distich.) 

A secorutery ineaniiig may be, He left the Seven Domes 
towering to the heavens.” 

A third, “ He left the seven domes, the seven heavens, to the 
heaveii.s,” (and betook himself to a loftier dome, that of religious 
worship and spirituality). 

1.996. i.e., he devoted himself to religion, spirituality, and 
the worship and love of (lod. 

1.997. i.e.. When the king of ey press form had reached the 
age of si.xty, and liis black hair had turned wdiite. 

1.998. “ The tomb of solitude ” ; i.e., pre.sumably, a solitary 
tomb. . One would .sunni.se it meant isolation from all things 
of earth but for the next di.sticli. The rhetorical merit of the 
disticli is in the u.se of the word/y?7r, which means both wild ass ” 
and also “ tomb 

1.999. In this and the following distich the Author is still 
playing on the word ijhr, which means “ wild a.^.s *’ and tomb ”, 
an(l also on the word aku, which signifies ‘‘ gaz^dle ” and ” vice 

2,(KX). ” This salt plain *’ ; i.e., the world,” called ” salt ” 

in respect of its barren worthlessness. 

2,(Xd. See Note 1,999. 

2,(K)2. Gurkhmu' which may bear the sense of wikLassdring, 
is applied here as a title to Bahrain on account of his devotion 
to the chase of the wild-ass. 

For the original nieaning of Gurkhdn, soe Note 636. 

2.(K)3. Bar girifia ba-qasd chdra-gar-ash, “ His helper ” ; 
i.e., the onager, a heavenly messenger. 

The B. ed. of 1328 has, * 

Bar girijta ba-piiya chdr-par-ash : His four-winged (steed) 
h(> presscnl on at a gallop ” ; or, His four-winged (steed) bore 
him on at a gallop.” 

Or, if bur is a MS. error for par, we should translate, 

" His four-winged (steed) took wings on in (its) gallop,” or, 
” for (its) gallop.” 
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2.004. Lit., no person (had) any road to its gate ” ; i.e., 
•to the gate of the cliasni in the cave. 

As the ^ave-boys stand at the mouth of the cave, and the 
guards afterwards search inside of it, there is apparently an 
inconsistency, unless the Author means that there wi,s no outlet 
to it. Or it may be that poetical exaggeration is expressing 
as impossible that which was, perhaps, only difficult and dangerous. 

The sense might possibly be that no one hail previously found 
the way to its mouth, but this seems somewhat strained. 

The following account from Canon Kawliiison’s “ Seventh 
Oriental Monarchy is of interest in this connt'xion : 

After a reign which is variously estimated at nineteen, 
twenty, twenty-one, and twenty-three years Bahraru died by a 
death which would have been thought incredible, had not a 
repetition of the disaster, on the traditional site, been witnessed 
by an English traveller in comjniratively recent times. . 

The Persian writers state that Bahrilm was engaged in the 
hunt of the wild ass, when his horse came vsuddeudy U])on a deep 
pool or spring of water, and either plunged into it, or threw his 
rider into it, with the result that Bahrain sank and never 
reap})eared. 

“ The supposed scene of the incident is a valley between Ispahan 
and Shiraz. Here, in 1810, an Englisli soldier lost lus life through 
bathing in the spring traditionally declared to be that which proved 
fatal to Bahram. The coincidence has caused the general 
acceptance of a tale which would probably have been otherwise 
regarded as altogether romantic and mythical/’ 

The Encijclopadia of Islam says Bahrain reigned from 
A.D, 430 to 438, and that he died after a fall while hunting. 

It also says that " his strength and skill in bodily exercises 
earned him the name of (lor, ‘ wild ass/ not given, as the legend 
has it, because he transfixed a lion and a wild ass with one 
arrow 

2.005. The Loved One ” presumably means the Deity, 
with whom he is united and in communion. The term is ydr-i 
ghuTy '' the cave-fnend,” a term which was applied originally 
to Abu Bakr, the first Khalif, who hid with Muhammad in a 
cave on the flight from Mecca. 

2.006. Lit., “ they saw the snake-stone in the snake's brain/’ 
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The kir)g is likened to the jewel or snake-stone in the snake’s 
head, wliich was supposed to be an antidote against its poiso 4 . 

By its being in the serpent’s brain (i.e„ in the cavern) is implied 
that it is difficult or imjKxssible to attain to it. (See also Note 
1,693.) . 

2.007. The elephant is supposed to dream of its native India. 

Tlie sense, as^ regards the king, is that he had returned to his 

native place, tlu^ spiritual world, and to union with the Deity. 

2.008. Chock to king and castle ” by the bishop ’b called 
in Oriental chess '' the ele})hant The term is pllbatid, bound 
by the bishop/’ and is explained as above by Dr. Forbes in his 
Hislonf of Chess, It should be added that the castle was the 
most valuable piece in Oriental chess. 

The meaning of the distich is that the king had escaped the 
trammels of the world and the body, and attained to the spiritual 
state’ and to union with God. 

2,(X)9. The king being as a buried treasure, which is supposed 
to be always guarded by a snake or dragon. 

2,00), Lit., the more she sought the less she found.” 

2.011. Sdz4 In Inch chdra-saz na-ddd. 

The B. ed. of 1328 has, 

sdz-i chdra(h) ha-chdra-sdz va-ddd : “ no means of help on 
helpers slie bestowed.” 

2.012. Lit., “in farewell to the deposit of others”; i.e., 
the deposit belonging to others and confided to you only for a 
time. 

2.013. i.e., whicli she had pledged to Bahram. 

2.014. i.e., all the kings his desc(?ndants have lived in fame. 

2.015. i.e., think how Bahram with all his glory came to the 

tomb. • 

2.016. In this and the preceding four distichs there is a 
play upon the two senses of the word gur, “ wild-ass,” and 
“ tomb 

2.017. i.e., man is, on an average, three ells high and one ell 
broad. The “ four jars ” are the four humours, the sanguine, 
phlegmatic, bilious, and splenetic, aswsociated with the blood, 
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the phlegm, the liver, and the spleen, tlie first red, the second 
^ )fbite, the third yellow, and the foiirtb black! 

" The dyer is the body. 

2,018. More literally, the inspector or suj)eriritendent of 
police of a town/’ shahna. 

2,0U). i.e., those who from their sordid nature are prone to 

grovel for worldly advantages meet with nothing t)ut humiliation. 

2.020. i.e., Why do you worry yourself in your relations with 
others ? Why do you trouble as to what they may ellect ? 

2.021. ‘‘ Your field,” and your eanva.s ” both mean '' your 
mim.r’, which contain.s and encompasses all things. The mind 
or spirit in its fullest extent, as witli the pru[)het or saint, is as 
the rniversal Spirit, in which all idea.s e.xist. Front tlie.se ideas, 
by incarnai ion, all thing.s in the phenomeTial world arise. (See 
the next distich.) 

2.022. i.e., in your mind or spirit. 

2.023. That “ om^ line ” is e/?/, the first letter of the Arabic 
alphabet, which, a.'^ a straight li?ie to which fiotliing is attached, 
is taken as a symbol of tin* Deity. Man is called here central 
dot ” because Ids heart or rati<‘nal .‘‘^onl, which constitutes him 
as man, is considered as tie* cento* of all, occupying a middle 
place between tlie ne(‘essarv <*xist<mee of (iod, vujuh, and the 
contingent existence of all < ]s(\ inikan. 

2,021. “ Those other letters all things other than Cod, 

which follow, as it were, upun aJif, the first letter. (See the last 
Note.) 

2,025. It is apparently imjdi^d that <.me may judge of good 
and ill by a kind of* intuition. It is certainly Ixdieved t)y the 
Sufi that one cannot attain fu spirituality and union with the 
Deity by reason, but only by bi*cmnit)g the disci ph* of a Sufi 
saint, and by following out tlie Sfifi The orthodox belief 

too is that reason has a^thing to do with the aya/ of Dogma, 
(See Note 2,07fi.) 

2,t)2fi. i.e., seek spirittial wisdom and diHcernment where they 

may be found, or be (if you can) a being who can discern without 
having found discernment, which no one can be. 

2,0271^ The eye.s ” mean here probably the eyes of reason 
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and reason, as explained in Note 2,025, is powerless to estimate 
the Light of spirituality which is the abode or heaven of the* 
angels* 

2,028. i.e., the earth takes sample- tastes, as it were, to 

distinguith what is of heaven or spiritual. It is a place where 
what is of heaven may be sought. 

2,02t). i.e.,^onc may attain on earth to the heavenly or 
spiritual. 

2.030. i.e., turn from this world and the things of it. 

2.031. ‘'A chamber with four flues’’; i.e., the world, in 
respect of its four quarters. 

Dudy smoke,” which is implied in the first hemistich, means 
also “ distress, aflliction, anguish, sadness 

2.032. “ A thing of two doors ” ; i.e., the world, in respect of 
birtt and death, 

2.033. The world in respect of its having four quarters is 
likem'd to a sj)<'ci«\s of wallet or bag with four flaps or sides 
which may be closed and tied with four fastenings. (See also 
Note 383.) 

2,031. The village ” ; i.e., the world. 

2,035. i.e., make proper pre[)aration for your journey. 

2,^36. ‘‘ The liorse ” is the carnal or animal soul. By loading 

it liglitly is meant not ('ngaging with it any more than is absolutely 
iiec('ssa ry. 

Then* is a paralh’l |)assag(‘ to this in RumTs Mapiavl : 

Ride the ass l)are-l)acked, 0 seeker of superfluities ; did not 
the |)rophet ride an ass bare-backed ? ” The Note (392) which 
1 appt'nded to this is as f(»llows*: 

IW ‘ riding tlie ass bare-backed ’ is meant pursuing one’s 
cours(‘ with a soul free from sensual desires and evil passions, 
the soul having by discipline ]>eeome " mfs-i 7nut)}(a innal] i.e., 

‘ a tranquillized soul ’ which no longer geeks sensual gratification.” 
(C. E. Wilson's Translation of Rumrs Mimuivl, Book II.) 

2.037, In agreement with the Gnostic belief that he who knows 
the nature of the higher soul is immortal. 

2.038. In this and the next three distichs the Author is 
alluding to the Universal Spirit, Rfifi-i KuU, the first t^reation, 
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^ (or Emanation), and to the a ydn-i .^abita, fixed oBseiices, 
prototypes, or ideas in it of all things whicn by incarnation 
appear in the phenomenal world. 

2.039. i.e,, though the spiritual world is limitless and beautiful, 
we have nothing in view but things of the material woVld, which 
are as thorns in the eyes. 

2.040. i.e., the spiritual world has Jiotliing 6f the darkness 
or light of the material world. 

2.041. These seven tablets’"; i.e., the seven eartlis. 

With their four-fold make ” ; i.e., consisting of the four 

elements. 

2.042. I have adc»])ted the reading of the B. ed. of 1328 : 

Dar vai dha^^fa ran hi tiz-hush ast. 

Another reading is, 

Baur-i dhaski-rau hi dnd'h^f.^h (or, dud-hash) ast: “ Slow^' 
moving time or fortune which is a smoke-killer."’ 

Dud^ smoke,” mean.s also “ vapour, sighs, atliiction ”, but 
the compound dud-hush, a smoke-killer,” can have no meaning 
here whichever of these sense.s be applual. 

Dud-hash, a smoke-drawer,” i.e., “ a chimney,” would give 
sense, but we cun scarcely tak«* it as a rhyme to zud-hush in 
the second hemistich. It is ])(>ssibh‘ tliat the correct reading 
may be, 

Daur-i dhasta-rau hi ilz-hush ast : ‘'Slow-moving fortune 
W’hicli i.s keen of sense,” 

but the antithesis is searcrly better than in the reading of the 
Bombay edition. 

The meaning is that the world or fortune revenges any infringe- 
ment of its law.s. 

2.043. i.e,, the world or fortune i.s not a wanton tyrant, but 
deals Avitli everyone, weak or powerful, in the maimer appointed 
by Godls pre(>rdinances. As the next distich indicates, it gives 
each one his allotted portion. Notwithstanding this, it is a 
common practice, even with the greatest wTiters, to complain 
of the capriciousness and tyranny of the world or fortune. 

2.044. ^ This means that the sky is as an ice-bound tank; 
i.e,, it is likened to frozen water. 
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2.045. Lit., ‘^how long would you make beer of this icej* 
how long ? ” Fn>qa gushddan or gushudan, ‘‘ to make beer,’* 
is explained as to boast of, to glory in but here, as in some 
passages Khaqani, it apparently means to seek profit from 
The sense is that the sky or fortune is intractable, and that it 
is vain to try to force profit from it. It treats men in accordance 
wnth God’s {)r(^jrdinances. 

In addition to this, it is imjdied in this and the next distich 
tliat the sky or fortune has a freezing or deadening effect upon 
the heart, whi(‘h must be resisted in order that spiritual life may 
be gained. 

The next distich, mentioned above, does not occur in the B. ed. 
of 1328. In place of it are two which I render as follows : 

‘‘ And he who. like th<^ sky, goes round the world, at last 
gives up ail (he has gained) and goes. 

The vile and worthless world is lost to him ; the whirling 
wdieel as vortex whirls for him.’' i.e., when the wheel, the sky, 
dccret's him d<^ath, it is, as it were, a vortex for him in which 
he is engulfed. 

I should render the next distich of the same edition : 

‘‘ By reason of his worldly, selfish aims, he has derived no 
profit from his life.” 

2.046. '‘That World of yours” is tlie world of spirituality. 

2.047. This distich is not in the B. ed. of 1328. 

2,018. Or, simply, from deatli, ' since the soul is considered 
alive only by abamloning the world and becoming endued with 
spirituality. 

Before this distich a distich occirrs in thedh ed. of 1328 which, 
though somewhat im’orrectly juinted, T tak(^ to mean, 

“ Beware the swprd ! from all that you have gained of gems 
and stores by (dfort and by toil.” 

” The sword ” signifies ])resumably that of fate or dekth. 

If this distich be not spurious the next om‘ must be rendered, 
in continuation of it, 

” Withdraw your soul before you leave the world, that you 
may save your soul from (fear of) deatli.” 

2,049. i have followed the B. ed, of 1328 for the po|iition of 
thi^ distich. It is less w'oll placed in the I.O. MSS. I have 
consulted. 
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• 2,050. Pdya, rank,” ia the reading of tlnl B. ed. of 1328, 
The 1,0, MSS. have, generally, imlt/a, wealth.” 

2.051 . i.o,, on villagers who cheat in selling curds and whey by 

giving too much whey and too little curds. ^ 

2.052. i.e., in the village, the world. 

2.053. He is graced,*' bihl thlrad, (Higlt) price,” bahd. 

Integrity,” lit., ‘‘ goodness/' hi/n, 

2.054. i.e., ^Yhethe^ you he noble or plebeian tliere are many 
like you in the world who share in the posses.^ions of the world, 
The.se pos.sessions are not special to any ])arlicu!ar person, and 
they pass too from one to another, so that, as intimated in the 
next di.stich, it is foolish to tix one's heart upon any of them. 

The B, ed, of 1328 has, 

Dar jahdn kfeiir-i kh(h<j-u 'drn (for V7//0//) bad-\^f : “ Ir. the 
world the good things of noble and ])lt‘beian are many ” ; or, “ In 
the world special and common good tilings are many.” But the 
sense of neither i.s so satisfadorv. 

2.055. “This place of .snare.s ” ; i.e., the world. “Its high 
seats*'; lit., “its })ulpits.” 

2.056. i.e., in aiming at high ]>laces you aim at the cross of 
suffering and death. 

Another, an 1.0. MS. reading of tlir first hemistich, is, 
Zi>ida rnfinn ba-ddr hnr harn^ oM, 

If this be not interrogative and practically (equivalent to the 
other, the sense would l)e, 

“ It is ambition t<; go living to tin* cross.” 

2.057. i.e., if a human la-ing .should reach the height of Ins 
ambition, death would ultimately claim liim. “ One of earth ” 
is, I think, the most [>robable sen.se of zamhil, which may he taken 
as analogfuis to khaki in th(* litu*, 

Hast khdkl ki fxi-dbi na kharad iiijdn-rd : “ There is a bit of 
earth (i.e., Noah) which does not reckon the Ueluge (even) as 
a drop of water.” 

2.058. Another, an LO. MS. reading, gives “ If a head should 
raise (its) crown up to the lueavens 

2.059. “The S^^ven Climes”; i.e., tlie whole inhabited 
world. (8(Mi Note 207.) 
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2.060. Lit., Vith lowered head carrying away a beadacbe/J ^ 

2.061. Rude oppressive acts,” haif-i Id-ubdli. 

The 13, ed. of 1328 has khishfri Id-ubdlly “ darts of oppression.” 
(See the iast paragraph of Note 2,043.) 

2.062. “ Without a spine.” (See Notes 56 and 527.) 

2.063. See I^ote 1,693. 

2.064. A draught of honey-wine,” or mead, nush-hdda-l. 

The B. ed. of 1328 has nush-pdra-h '' a piece of honey.” 

With this reading one would render, ” Who is there eats a piece 
of honeycomb.” 

2.065. The B. ed. of 1328 reads, 

du dam-u dar daml yakl nafas a.s/ : “ are but two moments, 
each one but a breath.” 

2.066. ” The veil of dark and light ” ; i.c., the world, in which 
things of dark and liglit of every descrijdion are found. 

The “ cowries of the ass '* are an allusion to the cowries used 
as ornarnentvS on tlie trappings of asses. 

The ass on wliich Je.su.s rode is frequently alluded to by Muslim 
writers. 

The distich occurs in this place in the B. ed. of 1328, and is 
better placed than in the I.O. MSS. I have consulted, 

2.067. This and th(‘ following two distichs may be a prayer 
for tl)(‘ gomual welfare of the Author, or possibly a prayer for 
the .success in every way of his poem. 

2.068. Tlie Author means possibly that the coin was as a 
refh‘cted image of gcvxl coin, and showed all its brilliance: that, 
in fine, it exactly corresponded with it. • 

2.069. S[K‘aking of his work as coin, the Author intimates 
that it passes successfully all tests. 

The word '' (Irecian ” is used to imply that his work has the 
merit attacdicd to that of Grecian artists. 

2.070. i.c., I have dedicated it to the king. 

2.071. ” The inscription ” : i.e., the inscription on the coin, 
by wliich latttT is meant the poem. 

2.072. The Autlior must, I think. 1)(‘ alluding to Ids work as 
consisting mainly of seven stories under which deep, religious, 
mv?<tical thoughts are concealed. 
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^ , If evm there were seven infernal senses, instead of five, such 
meaning would scarcely be applicable, since they could scarcely 
all be called’' treasuries or storehouses of secret thought. 

2.073. i.c., the key is veiled in darkness. ^ 

2.074. i.e., '' I praise the king's qualities, ’’ the king being 
likened here to a date-palm-tree, 

2.075. Compliments to the king on implied victories. 

2.076. Tlio Law " ; i.e., the holy Law. “ Dogma is divided 
into two portions, arul fnru'~~ (i.e., roots and branches.) The 
fonner include the doctrine about God ; the latter, as the name 
implies, consi.st of truths winch re.sult from the acceptance of 
the former. The orthodox belief is that reason has only to do 
with the furH\ for the u^uK being founded on the Quran and 
Sunnaly have an objective basis.'’ (Sell: The Faith of hluin.) 

2.077. An allusion to the curve of the sky. 

2.078. *’ The S*‘Vt‘n Feasts ” or “ Sevrai Trays Hafl Khviln. 

The BufhdnA Qdti says that when the king Kai-.Ka'us had 

become a captive in Maxandaran, IListam. t!ie Persian champion, 
set out to deliv'er him. He travers*-d the distanca* in seven stage.s, 
making each stage a day's jounu'V. On the way he encountered 
demons and magicians, whom lie slew ; and in thanksgiving for 
his success in sunrounting all the dangers and diillculties of each 
stage he held a grand fiMst or cntt-rtainncTit at the end of it. 
He concluded his expedition by delivering tin* king from captivity. 
(See also Note.s 212 and 1,035.) 

2.079. The elements were^ sapjiosed to lie in four strata, the 
lowest being earth, vhe next water, the third air, and the 
fourth fire. 

2.080. Lit., wliicli gives moi.^t pearls from dry earth ; 
i.e., ^hich brightens and beaiitiiie.s tin*, earth. 

2,0Si. An allu.sion to its glittering. 

2,082. Mail-clad moon/' The surface of the moon somc- 
wdiat re.semb!es ring-armour. 

'' Tlie ring " ; i.e., cither the lunar halo or the moon itself. 

2, OSS. i.e., is protected by him, 

2,084, An address to the king. 
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2.085. i.e., ke|n of intellect, and steady and delibeimte in, 
judgment. 

2.086. “ Your steadfast namesake ’’ ; i.e., the lion. 

This difitich, if not spurious, seems to indicate that the king 
had the honorific title of Arslan, Lion ; or that he was called 
Arslan as being bin Arslan, the son or grandson of Arslan. He 
miglit possibly, liowever, have been called a second Qizil Arslan 
(Eed Lion), bht that he was not the Qizil Arslan has, I venture to 
say, been sufficiently shown in Note 204. (See also Notes 204 
and 213.) 

2.087. i.e., since I conclude it wdtli praises of the king, which 
are as rubies. 

2.088. This is, I think, the most probable sense of the second 
hemistich, dar 'ibdrat killd-i pur ddrad. 

2,081’h The real meaning of this highly metaphorical distich 
is that as the pearl is released or unlocked, as it were, by the 
loosening or untying of knots on the string, so the occult meaning 
presented by the Author is free to that person only who has 
perspicuity enough to solve the difficulties of it. 

2.090. In this and the following two distichs the Author 
a11ud('s obscurely to liis having borrowed material for bis work, 
TliiwS is more fully dwelt upon in the Section entitled On the 
cause of writing the l>ook h The principal source was, of course, 
the ShdlMidma of Firdausi. 

2.091. Mercury is- ‘‘ the Scribe of the Sky '' and the god of 
wisdom. 

By “ ears of corn ” are meant jthe Auttior’s thoughts and 
contributions to learning. 

2.092. When Virjjo is the ascendant in a person's nativity 
his ruling planet is Mercury, the ruler over Virgo. Such a person, 
says Alan Leo, “ can criticize and analyse all that conies uifder 
his notice, as he is imdined to look on the world from an intel- 
lectual standpoint. He is also very ingenious, systematic, 
thoughtful, and inventive. He generally takes a philosophical 
view of things and knows how to discriminate.'' 

It should be added that the planet is as the spirit in connexion 
with the zodiacal sign over which it rules, and the sign is as the 
soul, •the zodiacal mansion being as the body. 


p 
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2.093. Al-q5^u la yuhibbu an Arabic saying. But 

I do not remember seeing that story-telling is attributed to 
Virgo, ' 

2.094. The use of the expression qaruCat, ‘‘ conten^^ed state/' 
or contentment, seems a hint from the Author that he will be 
content with whatcv(‘r the king may bestow. He is entrenched, 
as it were, in contentment. 

2.095. The term the Brazen Fort Huyln Diz, is probably 
applied to the king's court for a reason given in the next distich 
but five. (For an account of the Brazen Fort, see Note 1,541.) 

2.096. I have translated from the reading — 

Vdm-ddn mi az (alu karaml ; diz-i rilyhi huvad zi-bl-dirarm. 

But another reading is — 

Vam-ddri hih az tahi-karaml : “ Debt better is than want of 
will to give.” 

And another — 

Vdm-dilrl bih az iahl-shikaml : ’‘Debt's better than to have 
an empty stomach.'' 

I suppose the Author is affecting to take his image of the 
Brazen Fort as a reality, and imjdying that since it is of brass 
it cannot pay him in silver or gold. The only sense, I think, is 
that the king's generosity to others has been so excessive that 
he must remain in debt to tlie Author. 

2.097. ' The term ” Kooky Mount ” is possibly applied to the 
king's dominions, 

*’ The rubies and ^liainond^ ” are the .scintillations of the king's 
sword ; but they ar«» taken in the next distich as a symbol of 
his generosity to friend.s and severity to eneniie.s. 

Another reading is (jirlra-yi fang, ” narrow pass,” a term which 
might be applied to the king s dominions in re^spect of their 
inaccessibility to enemies. 

2.098. The Ka'ba is the cubical bouse in the temple of Mecca. 

2,0f)9. Qdf, the name of the fabulous mountain range which 
was supposed to encompass the earth. 

2,100. I translate from the reading, dar digar ham zi-rah-i 
dxda-yi ri. * 
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The B. cd. of J328 gives, 

zar }iama{h) zarra-yl darlda-yiu (or, durida-yi u), which seems 
to offer no good sense. ^ 

One might suggest, 

zar hania[h) zarra-i ba-dlda-yi u : “ gold is nothing but a mote 
in its view,^' but there is no authority for this. 

2.101. “Mercy’s Mount” is the hill ‘Arafat situated about 
12 miles from Mecca. 

“ Abu Qubais ” is a hill to the east of Mecca. 

2.102. The “ circle ” is possibly still the Brazen Fort, i.e,, 
the king’s court, by which may be symbolized the king’s 
dominions, which by a poetical compliment would include the 
whole w^orld. 

Or,* the “ circle ” may directly mean the whole world and sky. 
The sense of the distich is, May the world and sky be eternal 
through the king ! By this prayer the eternal existence of the 
king is j)ray(‘d for 

“ That high sun ” means, of course, the king. 

2.103. Rings worn in the ears were a badge of slavery. 
The allusion here is to the circle of the sky. 

2.104. A compliment to the king, implying his sway over 
North China and Turkistan. 

2.105. This would correspond with a.d. 1197, 

2.106. “ This, my composition ” ; i.e., tliis poem. 

2.107. See Notes 274, 1,201, 1.562, and.1,698. 

2.108. Ai dar-in inulk jdviddn badly rnidk bd ^amr-u ^amr bd 
shddi ! 

The B. ed. of 1328 has, ^ 

Andar-in *a?}ir jdviddn badly mulk bd ^amr{iv) zaid bd shddi t 

Zaid in this reading would mean “ increase ”. 

The artistic symmetry of this, however, is much inferior, and 
it has only the rather doubtful rhetorical merit of bringing 
together the names 'A?nriv and Zaidy which are used in law books 
for plaintiff or defendant, and in Arabic grammar to illust&te the 
case^endings. 
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Supplement to Note 636. ^ 

The tiAe Gurkhan is probably a Persian corruption of the 
Mongol or Turkish title assumed by Yelui Tashi, the founder 
of the Qarfi-Khitay dynasty in Chinese Turkistan. 

The word, according to Grigoryev, (quoted by Barthold in the 
Encyclopcidia of Isldm)^ is most probably taken from the 
Mongolian Gurgen, (no doubt the Turkish GurgyiTn), which latter 
Redhouse renders, " Allied to the royal house by marriage with 
a princess ; and Barbier de Meynard, ‘‘ Titre de tout prince 
de la famille de Tiniour-lenk, (jiii epousc une princesse de la 
lignee de Djenguiz-Khan.’' 

The priiicij.>al reason for equating (iurkhan to Giirgeri or 
Gurgyan, on whicii Barthold comments rather unfavourably, 
is, I think, the fact that Mlrkliyand (Histori/ of the KhvCirazni- 
Shdh^) ascribes the title Gurkhfin to the Qara-Khitayan Jcings 
ultimately coiiquered by Muhammad the Khvfirazm-Shah, 
whilst at the same time we may gather from Bedliousi' and Barbier 
de Meynard's Turkish Dictionaries tliat any |>rinec who married 
a princess of the imperial house of (.’hingiz Khan had the title 
Gurgyan, a title which (‘vifl(mtly descended, since Timur 
(see Redhouse) was also called (lurgyan. 

Without assuniing that the foundfT of the QaTa-Khitayan 
dvmasty did marry into the house of Chingiz, we have as facts 
that the Persian Iii.st(»rians entitle the king of that race (iurkhan, 
that this form is im}) 0 ssil)le in Turkish, and that plionologically 
the Turkish u ’’ would t)ecome in Persian u whilst gy 
would quite possibly Ijccohic '' kh especially when we consider 
that the Persian would naturally incline to the idea of a title, 
khan, “ lord or prince,” in so exalted a title as Gurgyan. 
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htgh place indeed among living Sinologues. 
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